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The   LIFE  of 

GEORGEBYNG, 

Lord    Vifcount    T  O  R  R  I  N  G  T  O  N\ 
[A.  D.  1663,  to  1733.] 


E  BYNG,  a  renowned  naval 
C"  M  offio6^  vvas  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  was 
b°rn  in  the  year  1663,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  went  to  fea  a  volunteer  in  the 
royal  navy,  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  II.  having  had 
the  king's  warrant  given  to  him,  on  the  rccommen'- 
«lation  of  the  duke  of  York. 

In  1681,  upon  th?  invitation  of  general  Kirk, 

governor  of  Tangier,  he  quitted  the  fea,  and  ferved 

a;  a  cadet  in  the  grenadiers  of  that  garrifon,  till  on 
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i  vacancy,  which  quickly  happened,  the  general* 
who  was  always  his  warm  patron,  made  him  an 
enfign  in  his  own  company,  and  foon  after  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

In  1684,  after  the  demolition  of  Tangier,  the 
carl  of  Dartmouth,  general  of  the  fea  and  land  forces, 
appointed  him  lieutenant  of  theOrford  -f  from  whith 
time  he  kept  conftantly  to  the  fea-fervice;  but  did 
not  throw  up  his  commiflion  as  a  land  officer  for 
feveral  years  after. 

In  the  year  1685,  he  went  lieutenant  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  (James  II.)  fhip  Phoenix  to-the-Eaft  Indies  j 
where  engaging  and  boarding  a  Ziganian pirate,  who 
maintained  a  defperate  fight,  moft  of  thofe  who  en- 
tered with  him  were  (lain,  himfelf  dangercu&y 
wounded,  and  the  prize  finking,  he  was  taken  up 
•with  fcarce  any  remains  of  life. 

Irt  the  year  1688,  being  firft  lieutenant  to  Sir 
John  Afhby,  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Dartmouth,  and  fitted  out  to  oppofe  the  defigns 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  in  a  particular 
manner  entrufted  and  employed  in  the  intrigues 
then  carrying  on  among  the  moft  confiderable  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet,  in  favour  of  that  prince  j  and  was 
the  perfon  commilfioned  by  them  to  carry  their  fe- 
cret  ailurances  of  obedience  to  his  highnefs ;  to 
whom  he  was  privately  introduced  at  Sherboum, 
by  admiral  Ruflel.  At  his  return  to  the  fleet,  the 
carl  of  Dartmouth  fent  him,  with  captain  Aylmer 
and  captain  Haftings,  to  carry  a  meffage  of  fub* 
miflion  to  the  prince  at  Windfor,  who  made  him 
captain  of  the  Conltant  Warwick,  a  fourth  rate 
man  of  war. 

In  1690,  he  commanded  the  Hope,  a  third  rate  ; 
and  was  fecond  to  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  the  en- 
gagement off  Beachy-head. 

In 
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In  the  years  1691,  and  1692,  he  was  captain 
of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  ferved  under  admiral  Ruilel, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  Nor  were  his  me- 
rits concealed  from  that  great  officer,  for  he  diftin- 
guifhed  him  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  pro- 
moting him  to  the  rank  of  his  rirft  captain. 

In  1702,  a  war  breaking  out  with  France,  he 
accepted  the  command  of  the  Naflau  ;  and  was  at 
the  taking  and  burning  the  fleet  atVigo. 

In  the  year  1703,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of 
the  red  by  queen  Anne;  and  ferved  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel, 
who  detached  him  with  a  fquadron  of  five  men  of 
war  to  Algiers,  where  he  renewed  the  peace  with 
that  government.  In  his  return  home,  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  loft  in  the  great  ilorm  which 
overtook  him  in  the  channel. 

In  1704,  he  ferved  in  the  grand  fleet  fcnt  into 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Cloudefly  Shovel,  in  fearch  of  the  French  fleet  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  fquadron  that 
attacked  and  cannonaded  Gibraltar  ;  and,  by  land- 
ing the  feamen,  whofe  valour  was  on  this  occafion 
remarkably  diitinguifhed,  the  place  capitulated  the 
third  day.  He  was  in  the  battle  off  Malaga,  which 
followed  loon  after ;  and,  for  his  behaviour  in  that 
action,  her  majeity  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
'knighthood. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  French 
having  two  ftrong  fquadrons  in  the  Soundings,  be- 
fides  great  numbers  of  privateer?,  which  greatly 
annoyed  our  trade,  Sir  George  Byng  failed  the  lat- 
ter end  of  January  1705,  from  Plymouth,  with  a 
fquadron  of  twelve  men  of  war,  and  a.  large  fleet  of 
merchantmen;  and,  after  feeing  the  latter  fafely 
out  of  the  channel,  he  divided  his  fquadron  to  fuch 
advantage,  ihat  he  took  twelve  of  their  largeft  pri- 
B  2  vateers, 
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tateers,  in  about  .two  months,  together  with  the 
Thetis,  a  French  man  of  war  of  forty  guns,  and 
feven  merchant  (hips,  moft  of  them  richly  laden 
from  the  Weft-Indies.  This  remarkable  fuccefs 
»ave  fuch  a  blow  to  the  French  privateers,  that 
they  rarely  ventured  into  the  channel  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  fame  year,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue  ;  and,  upon  the  election  of  a  new  pariia- 
ment,  was  returned  one  of  the  burgetfes  for  Ply- 
mouth ;  which  place  he  constantly  after  reprefent- 
ed  in  parl lament,  till  he  was  created  a  peer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707,  Sir  George 
was  ordered  with  a  iqnauron  to  Alicant,  with  ne- 
ceflaries  for  the  army  in  Spain  ;  and  accordingly 
failed  on  the  2Oth  of  March  :  but,  on  his  arrival 
ofF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  heard  the  melancholy 
hews  of  the  defeat  of  our  army  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galwayy 
who  fent  to  the-admiral  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
diitrefs  he  was  in  ;  and  defired,  that  whatever  be 
had  brought  for  the  ufe  of  the  army  might  be  car- 
ried to  Tortofa  in  Catalonia;  to  which  place  his 
lordfliip  intended  to  retreat;  and  that,  if  poffiblc, 
he  would  fave  the  fick  and  wounded  men  at  Uenia, 
Gandia,  and  Valencia;  where  it  was  intended  to 
embark  every  thing  that  could  begot  together. 

This  the  admiral  performed  ;  and  having  fent 
the  fick  and  wounded  to  Tortofa,  and  being  foorr 
after  joined  by  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  from  Lifbon, 
they  proceeded  together  to  the  coaft  of  Italy,  with 
a  fleet  of  forty-three  men  of  war,  and  fifty  tranfports, 
to  fecond  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in 
the  fiege  of  Toulon  ;  in  which  Sir  George  feived 
in  the  fecond  poft  under  Sir  Cloudefly,  and  narrow- 
ly efcaped  fh  ip  wreck  in  his  return  home,  when  that 
great  officer  was  loft;  for  the  Royal  Anne,  in  which 

Sir 
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Sir  Qeorge  carried  his  flag,  was  within  a  fhip's 
length  of  the  rocks  on  which  Sir  Cloude&y  ftruck; 
yet  was  pro-videntiaily  fayed  by  his  own  and-  his 
officers  prefcnceof  mind,  who,  in  a  minute's  time 
fct  the  fhip's  topfails,  even  when  one  of  the  rocks 
was  under  her  main  chains. 

In  the  year  1708,  he  was  made  admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  commanded  the  fquadron  fitted  out  to 
ojjpofe  the  invafion  in-tended  to  be  made  in  Scotland 
hy  the  pretender,  and  a  French  army  from  Dun- 
kirk. This  fquadron  coniifted  of  twenty- four  mea 
of  war,  with  which  Sir  George,  and  lord  Durfley, 
failed  from  the  Downs  for  the  French  co^td,  on  the 
2yth  of  February;  and,  having  anchored  in  Grave- 
lin-pits,  Sir  George  went  on  board  a  frm<;l  frigate, 
and  failed  within  .two  miles  of  the  Flemifh  road, 
>nd  tbere  learned  the  nunsber  and  ikength  of  the 
enemy's  (hips. 

On  the  admiral's  anchoring  before  G  ravelin,  ths 
French  laid  aficle  their  embarkation  ;  but,  upon 
cxprefs  orders  from  their  court,  were  obliged  to 
rcfumeit;  and,,  on  the  6th  of  March,  actually 
•failed  out  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk ;  but,  being  taken 
ihort,  by  contrary  winds,  came  to  anchor  on  the 
ikb,  and  tben  continued  their  voyage. 

Sir  George  had  been  obliged,  at  the  time  the 
French  fleet  failed,  to  come  to  an  anchor  under 
Dungene/s  ;  and,  in  his  return  to  Dunkirk,  was 
informed  that  the  French  fleet  was  failed,  but  whi- 
ther could  not  be  known  ;  but  he  was  perfuaded 
their  destination  was  for  Scotland  :  whereupon  it 
was  refolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to.  purfue  the 
enemy  tu  the  road  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  accordingly, 
having  fir  ft  detached  rear  admiral  Barker,  with  a 
/mall  fquadron  to  convoy  the  troops  toOftend,  the 
admiral  proiecuted  his  expedition  with,  the  reft  of 
the  fleet. 

B  .On 
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On  the  1 3th  of  March,  the  French  weredifco- 
vered  in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh  ;  where  they  made 
finals,  but  to  nopurpofe,  and  then  fleered  a  north 
eaft  courfe,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  have  gone  to 
St.  Andrews.  Sir  George  purfued  them,  and  took 
the  Salisbury,  an  Englilh  prize,  then  in  their  fer- 
vice,  with  ftveral  perfons  of  quality  on  board  ; 
many  land  and  fea  officers  in  the  French  fervice  of 
very  great  diitinclion  ;  five  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Bern,  and  all  the  (hip's  company,  con- 
fiding of  three  hundred  men. 

After  this,  Sir  George  finding  it  impoflible  to 
come  up  with  the  enemy,  put  into  the  port  of  Leith, 
where  he  continued  till  advice  was  received  of  the 
French  being  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

Before  the  admiral  left  Leith  Road,  the  lord- 
provoft  and  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  tofhew  their 
grateful  fen'fe  of  the  important  fervice  he  had  done 
them,  by  thus  drawing  off  the  French  before  they 
had  time  to  land  their  forces;  and  thereby  preferving 
not  only  the  city  ofEdinburgh,  but  even  the  whole 
kingdom,  from  the  fatal  effects  of  a  rebellion  and 
invafion,  refclved  to  prefent  him  with  the  freedom 
of  their  city,  by  Tending,  in  their  name,  Sir  Patrick 
Johnfon,  their  late  representative  in  parliamevit, 
v/ith  an  instrument  called  a  burgefs-ticket,  inclofed 
in  a  gold  box,  having  the  arms  of  the  city  on  the 
fide,  and  thefe  words  engraven  on  the  cover  : 

"  The  lord-provoft,  bailiffs,  and  town-council 
ofEdinburgh  did  prefent  thefe  letters  to  burgeoife 
Sir  George  Byng,  admiral  of  the  blue,  ingratitude 
to  him  for  delivering  this  ifland  from  a  foreign  in- 
valloa,  and  defeating  the  defigns  of  the  French 
ileet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  the 
13th  of  March,  1708." 

One  would  have  imagined,  that  this  remarkable 
fuccefs  mud  have  fatisfied  every  body ;  and  that, 
after  defeating  fo  extraordinary  a  fcheme  as  this 

wae 
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was  then  allowed  to  be,  and  reftoring  public  credit, 
as  it  were,  in  an  irvftant,  there  fhould  be  an  uni- 
verfal  tribute  of  applaufe  paid  to  the  admiral  by  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  people:  but  fo  far  was  this  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  Sir  George  Byng  had  fcarce 
fet  his  foot  in  London,  when  it  was  whifpered,  that 
the  parliament  would  enquire  into  his  conduct ; 
which  notion  had  its  rife  from  a  very  foolifh  per- 
fuafion,  that,  having  once  had  fight  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  he  might,  if  he  pleafed,  have  taken  every  fhip 
ofthem,  as  well  as  the  Salifbury. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  French,  having  amufed 
the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  with  a  propofal  of  befieg-. 
ing  Edinburgh-caftle,  Sir  George  Byng  was  par- 
ticularly inftrucled,  by  all  means,  to  prevent  that 
undertaking,  by  hindering  the  French  from  landing 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  he  effectually  did, 
and,  by  doing  it,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  his  expe- 
dition. 

But  the  fame  malicious  people,  who  rirft  propa- 
gated this  ftory,  invented  al-fo  another ;  namely, 
that  Sir  George  was  alfo  hindered  from  taking  the 
.French  fleet  by  his  fliips  being  foul  j  which  actually 
produced  an  enquiry  ia  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and 
an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  to  direct,  that  an  account 
might  be  laid  before  them  of  the  number  of  {hips 
that  went  on  the  expedition  with  Sir  George  Byng  ; 
a«nd  when  the  fhips  were  cleaned  :  which  at  lait, 
however,  ended  in  this  refolution  : 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  be  given  to  the 
prince,  for  bis  great  care  in  fo  expeditioufly  fetting 
forth  fo  great  a  number  of  fliips  j  whereby  the  fleet 
under  Sir  George  Byng  was  enabled  fo  happily  to 
prevent  the  intended  invafton." 

This  was  a  very  wife  and  well  concerted  mea- 

Aire,  fince  it  fully  fatisfied  the  world  of  the  falfity 

of  thefe  reports,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  great 

B  4  fatis- 
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fatisfa&ion  to  the  queen  and  her  royal  confort,  the 
prince  Of"  Denmark,  who  both  conceived  that  his 
royal  highnefs's  character  was  affeded,  as  lord-high- 
admiral. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fummer,  a  refolution 
was  taken  to  make  a  defcent  on,  or,  at  leait  to 
-alarm  the  coaft  of  France,  byway  of  retaliation 
for  the  affront  fo  lately  offered  us  ;  andSir  George 
JBvne;,  as  admiral 5  and  lordDurfley,  as  vice-admi- 
nil  of  the  blue  j  were  appointed  to  carry  the  icheme 
into  execution. 

Accordingly,  Sir  George  failed  from  Spithead 
on  the  2/th  of  July,  with  the  fleet  and  tranfports, 
having  the  troops  on  hoard,  intended  for  a  defcent, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-general  Earle  ;  and  the 
next  day  came  to  an  anchor  off  Deal.  The  2Qth 
they  ftood  over  to  the  coart  of  Picardy,  as  well  to 
darm  as  to  amufe  the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  ready  for  further  orders.  The  ift  of  Auguft,  the 
fbet  failed  again,  and  anchored  the  next  day  in  the 
bay  of  Boulogne,  where  they  made  a  feint  of  land- 
ing their  troops.  On  the  gd  they  itood  in,  pretty  near 
the  ihore,  to  obferve  the  condition  of  the  enemy  : 
and  on  the  4th  they  weighed  again,  but  came  to  an 
anchor  about  noon  in  the  bay  of  Eftaples.  Here  a 
detachment  of  troops  were  landed  j  but  the  project 
on  fliore,  which  this  defcent  was  to  have  feconded, 
being  laid  afide,  an  exprefs  arrived  from  England; 
on  which  the  troops  were  re- embarked. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  feveral  days  on 
the  coaft  of  France,  creating  the  enemy  inexpref- 
frble  trouble  ;  and  indeed  the  true  defign  of  it  was 
only  to  difturb  the  naval  armaments  on  thek  coafts, 
and  oblige  the  French  court  to  march  large  bodies 
of  men  to  protect  their  maritime  towns  ;  which  ne- 
ceffarily  occafioned  a  diminution  of  their  army  in 
*  hinders. 

The 
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The  fame  year,  Sir  George  had  the  honour  of 
conducing  the  queen  of  Portugal  toLifbon;  where 
s,  commifiion  was  Tent  him,  appointing  him  admi- 
ral of  the  white  ;  and  her  Portuguefe  majefty  pre~ 
fented  him  with  her  picture  fet  with  diamonds  to  a 
vyery  great  value. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  was  commander  in  chief 
ef  the  fleet  ftationed  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  during 
which  he  attempted  the  relief  of  the  city  and  caftle 
of  Alicant ;  and  at  the  fame  time  meditated  a  de- 
iign  upon  Cadiz;  nor  was  it  his  fault  that  bath  did 
not  fucceed  ;  for  he  did  every  thing  that  could  be 
.expected  from  him,  in  order  to  render  thefe  impor- 
tant defigns  fuccefsfui. 

After  his  return  from  this  expedition,  in  1710^. 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  exe- 
cuting tiie  office  of  lord  hi^h  admiral  ;  in  which, 
poft  he  continued  till  fome  time  before  the  queen's 
death  ;  when,  not  falling  ,in  with  the  meafures  of 
ihefe  times,  he  was  removed  ;  but,  on  the  aeceflion 
of  George  L  he  was  restored  to  that  employment; 
and,  in  the  year  1715,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  appointed  to  command  a  fquadron  in  the 
Dowas ;  with  which  he  kept  fuch  a  watchful  eye 
.on  the  French  coaft,  and  feized  fuch  a  great  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition  {hipped  there  for  the 
pretender's  fervice,  that  his  majefty,  to  reward  his 
fervices,  created  him  a  baronet,  prefented  him  with 
a  ring  of  great  value,  and  gave  him  other  marks  of 
:his  royal  favour. 

In  the  year  1717,  he  was  fent  with  a  fquadron 
into  the  Baltic,  on  difcovering  that  Charles  XIL 
had  formed  a  delign  of  making  a  defcent  upon  Eng- 
land. 

We  are  n-ow  to  enter  upon  the  moft  remarkable 

fccne  of  action  our  admiral  was  ever  concerned  in, 

and  whrcli  he  conducted  with  equal  honour  and 
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reputation  to  himfelf  and  the  Biitifh  flag.  This 
was  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Briti/h  fleet  to 
Sicily  in  the  year  1718,  for  the  protection  of  the 
neutrality  of  Italy,  a-nd  rhe  defei*ceof  the  emperor's 
poUcffions,  agaifift  -the  -invafionof  theSpaniartls,wh» 
had  the  year  before  fu rpri zed  Sard inia,  and  had  this 
year  landed  an  army  inSkiiy, 

He  failed  from  Spithead  about  the  middfe-of  June 
1718,  with  twenty  fhips  of  the  line  of  battle,  two 
fire-fiiips,  two  bonrb-vdiels,  an  hofpitai-fhip,  and 
a  ft-ore-flipp.  This  fq-u  ad-ran  arrived,  -on  the  sft  of 
Augaft,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  into  which  the  fleet 
#a<ncli«g  with  a  gentle  gate,  drawn  up  i-n  a  line  of. 
battle,  irwft  of  them  capital  fiiips,  a-n<i  three  of 
them  carrying  flags,  afforded  fuch  a  fpe&acle  as 
had  -never  been  feen  in  thofe  parts  before.  The 
whole  city  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  exultation  ; 
thefhore  was  crowded  withTnuftitudesof  fpe-cl:ators; 
^nd  fuch  an  infinite  "number  of  boats  came  oft,  fome 
with  provifions  and  refrefhmtnts,  others  out  of  cu- 
riofity  and  admiration,  that  the  bay  was  covered 
•with  thew. 

The  viceroy.,  count  Daun,  "being  ill  with  the 
goert,  and  having  fent  his  -compliments  to  the  ad- 
miral, he  went  on  fhore,  attended  by  the  flag- 
officers  arrd  captains  in  their  boats ;  and  was  faluted 
at  his  ^arfding  by  aJl  the  camion  round  the  city  and 
«caftles  ;  -and  was  condu&ed  to  the  court  through 
a-n  infinite  throng  of  people,  wi-t-h  the  greateft  ac- 
c-lamr.tions  of  joy,  and  all  the  honours  and  cere- 
n,onies  usually  paid  tea  viceroy  of  that  kingdom. 

Here  the  admiral  entered  into  a  conference  with 
count  Daun ;  frora  whom  he  teamed,  that  the 
Sp«nilh  army,  confiding  of  30000  men,  com- 
manded by  the  marquis  de  Lede,  had  landed  on 
ihe  2d  of  July  in  Sicily,  and  had  foon  made  thera- 
telves  fnaflew  of  the  city  and  caftles  of  Palermo, 
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xnd  of  great  part  of  the  ifland  ;  that  they  had  taken 
the  town  of  Meffina,  and  were  carrying  on  the 
fiege  of  the  citadel,  &c. 

After  the  conference,  the  admiral  was  fplendidly 
entertained  at  dinner,  and  then  lodged  at  the  palace 
of  the  duke  de  Matalona,  which  had  been  magni- 
ficently fitted  up  for  his  reception. 

The  next  morning  they  had  another  conference, 
jon  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  that  conjunclure  of 
affairs;  wheu  it  was  agreed,  that  the  viceroy  fhould 
fend  2000  German  foot,  in  tertaus.,  toMeffina,  to 
relieve  the  citadeJ  and  fort  St.  Salvador,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Englifh  fleet;  which  accordingly 
Xailed  on  the  6th  of  Auguii  from  Naples,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  Qth  in  fight  of  the  Faro  of  Mefima. 

Here  the  admiral,  defirous  of  trying  every  me- 
thod of  negociatton,  before  he  proceeded  tolhe  ex- 
tremity of  his  orders,  difnatcbed  his  fir  ft  captain  to 
Meffina,  with  a  letter  to  the  marquis  de  JLede, 
•wherein,  after  acquainting  him  >upon  what  account 
he  was  feat  there,  he  propofed  a  ceflation  of  arms 
for  two  months,  that  their  refp-;clive  courts  might 
have  time  to  conclude  fuch  refolulions  as  might 
reftore  a  Jailing  peace ;  'but  added,  that,  if  be  was 
jiot  fo  happy  as  to  .fucceed  in  this  offer  .of  his  fer- 
v.ice,  he  (houlil  then  be  obliged  to  ufe  all  his  force, 
to  prevent  farther  attempts  to.difturb  the  dominions 
his  matter  flood  engaged  to  defend.. 

The  general  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  had  no 
powers  to  treat  5  and,  confequently,  could  not  agree 
to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  ibutmuft  follow  his  orders, 
which  directed  him  to  ieize  ,uaon  Sicily  for  his 
inafter  the  king  of  .Spain, 

According  to  the  tbeit  accounts  the  admiral  could 
jdbtain,  he  was  led  to  conceive,  that  the  Jspamili 
sfleet  was  failed  from  Malta,  in  order  to  avoid  "him; 
and  therefore,  upon  receiving  the  marquis's  anfwer, 

J3£  he 
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lie  immediately  weighed,  with  an  intention  to  come 
•with  his  Ajuadron  before  Medina,  in  order  to  en- 
courz^e  and  fupport  the  garrilbo   in  the  citadel: 
but,  as  he  Hood  about  the  point  of  the  Faro  of 
Medina,  he  faw  two  Spanifh  fcouts  in  the  Faro  ; 
?.nd  b<-ing  informed  at  the  fame  time,  fey  a  felucca, 
ivhtch  came  from  the  Calabrian  fhore,  that  they 
iaw  from  the  hills,  the  Spanufli  fleet  lying  by  ;  the 
.admiral  altered  his  defign,  znd  fending  away  the 
German   troops  to  Reggio,  under   the  convoy   of 
two  meti  of  v\.ar,  he  ftood  through  the  Faro  with 
his  fquadrr.n  with  all  the  fail   he  could,  after  their 
fcouts,  imagining  they  would  lead  him  to  the  fleet; 
which  accordingly  they  did  ;  for,  before  noon,  he 
had  a  fair  view  of  the  whole,  lying-by,.  arui  drawa 
into  a  line  of  battle;  the  admiral  .foon  after  came 
up  wich  them,  and  a  general  engagement  enfued, 
in  which  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  totally  demolished  : 
iix  of  them  endeavoured  to  efcape,  by  (landing  in 
for  the /hore ;  but  Sir  George  fent  a  detachment 
aficr  them,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  cap- 
t:.in  George  TVakori,  who  took  four  of  them,  and 
l-jji.ed  moft  of  the  fire-frups,   bomb-vefleJs,  and 
fhips  lad-en  with  provifions  and  ammunition,  which 
h  id  retreated  from  ihe  main  fleet,  under  convoy  of 
•this  fqnadron. 

Sir  George, as  -foon  as  the  whole  fleet  was  joined, 
^ii'patchcd  his  eldeft  Jfon  to  England  ;  who  arriving 
at  Hampton -court  in  fifteen  days,  brought  thither 
<he  agreeable  confirmation  of  what  public  fame  had 
before  reported.;  namely,  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  tfleet ;  upon  which  the  king  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  admiral,  with  his  own  hand  j  and  he 
«ovr  fejvt  him  a  valuable  prefent,  together  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  ncgociate  with  the  princes 
iUtcs  of  the  empire,  asoccafion  Should  require, 

la 
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In  the  mean  time,,  the  admiral  profecuted  his 
affairs  with  great  diligence;  procured  the  emperor's 
t ioo.ps  free  accefs  into  the  fortrtfles  that  were  flili 
held  out  in  .Sicily  j  brought  their  Sicilian  gallies 
from  Malta ;  and  icon  after  received  a  letter  from 
the  emperor  Charles  VL  written  with  his  own 
hand,  accompanied  with  a  picture  of  his  imperial 
nvijefty.,  fei  round  with  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark 
of 'the  Services  which  had  been  rendered  by  his  ex- 
cellency to  the  houfe  of  Auilria, 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  1719,  the  admiral  re- 
turned to  Naples,  w*here  he  adjufted  every  thing 
\vith  the  viceroy  and  the  German  general  for  the 
a-educlion  of  Sicily  j  in  which  he  acted  with  fuch 
zca\  and  fucceis,  that  the  Imperial  army  was 
tran fpoi ted  into  the  ifland,  and  fo  weft  fupplied 
with  all  neceflaries  from  the  fleet,  that  it  may  be 
truly  &id,  the  fuccefs  of  that  expedition  was  as 
much  .owing  to  the  Engliih  admiral  as  to  the  Ger- 
man general. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  .admiral's  advice, 
and  to  his  affiilance  and,  fupplies  of  cannon,   pow- 
der, and  hall,  from  his  own  fhips,  that  the  Ger- 
mans retook  the  city  of  Meffina,  in  the  fummer  of 
the  year  1719;  after  which  the  admiral   landed  a 
(body  of  Engliih  grenadiers,  who  foon  made  them- 
f elves  mailers  of  the  tower  .of  Faro ;   by  which, 
having  opened  a   free  pailage  for  their  fhips,  he 
came  to  an  anchor  in  Paradife-road.     This  was 
a  ftep  of  great  confequence .;  for  the  officers  of  the 
.Spanifh   men  of  war,    which  were   in  the  mole, 
perceiving  this,  defpairing  of  getting  out  to  fea, 
ombent  their  fails,  unrigged  their  fhips,  and  refolved 
to  wait  their  fate  with  that  of  the  citadeL     This 
gave  the  admiral  great  fat  is  fail  ion,  who  now  found 
imnfelf  at  liberty  to  employ  his  fhips  in  other  fer- 
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vice,  which  had   for  a  long  time  been  employed 
in  blocking  up  that  port. 

But,  while  things  were  in  this  profperous  fitua- 
tion,  a  difpute  arofe  among  the  aHies  about  the 
^ifpofition  of  the  S>panifh  flips,  when,  after  the 
•citadel  was  taken,  they  fhould  fall  of  coutfe  inte 
their  hands.  This  difpute  was  happily  ended  by 
ithe  admiral's  propofing  to  ere£t  a  battery,  and  de- 
itroy  them,  as  they  lay  in  the  bafon  ;  which  was 
"done  accordingly,  and  thereby  the  ruin  of  Spain 
completed. 

The  admiral,  ia  order  tofucceed  m  t1>e  reduction 
of  Sicily,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  procure  artil- 
lery .for  carrying  on  the  fiege-of  the  citadel  of  Mef- 
iina,  -went  over  t6  Napks  in  Auguft  ;  and  finding 
that  the  "government  was  unable  to  furnifh  the 
military  (lores  that  were  wanting,  he  generoufly 
granted  the  cannon  out  of  the  Britifh  prizes  ;  and 
procured,  upon  his  own  credit,  and  at  hrs  own 
cifque,  powder  and  other  ammunition  from  Genoa 3,, 
and  foon  aft  r  went  thither  •himfelf,  in  order  to 
:halren  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  intended  for 


/Our  admiral  was  received  with  great  honour  and 
arefpeii  at  Genoa.  At  his  arrival,  the  town  faluted 
.his  flag  with  twenty-one  guns,  and  his  perfon  with 
ten  guns  and  twenty  chambers ;  and  the  republic 
ifent  off  fix  deputies,  three  of  the  old,  and  three 
.of  the  new  nobility,  to  compliment  him  upon  hi-s 
.arrival. 

After  .a  ftay  of  about  three  weeks,  "he  failed  with 
all  the  tranfports  to  Sicily,  and  arrived  before  Mef- 
iina  on  the.8.th  of  October  ;  which  fo  elevated  the 
tfpirits  of  the  ar-my,  then  befieging  the  ckadel,  that, 
upon  the  firft  fight  of  the  fleet,  they  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  .upon  a  half- moon,  and  carried  k.  T-he 
admiral,  repairing  aihore  to  the  general's  quarters, 
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embraced  by  him,  and  all  the  general  officers, 
with  the  raoft  tender  marks  of  affection  and  con- 
gratulation, the  whole  army  being  overjoyed  to  fee 
a  man  who  brought  them  relief  and  fuccefs,  and 
tvery  advantage  attending  them. 

In  ten  days  after  the  admiral's  arrival  at  Meffina, 
the  citadel  fwreadered  to  theGermans :  after  which, 
.Sir  George  reimbarked  a  great  part  of  the  army, 
and  landed  them  upon  another  part  of  the  ifland  ; 
by  which  means  they  diftreffed  the  enemy  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  marquis  de  Lede,  commander  of 
theSpanifti  forces,  proposed  to  evacuate  the  ifland; 
which  the -Germans  were  very  defirous  of  agreeing 
to,  and  fent  to  V7ienna  for  inftrudtions  :  but  the 
admiral  protefted  againft  it,  a«d  declared,  that  the 
Spanifh  troops  fliould  never  be  permitted  to  quit 
Sicily  and  return  home,  till  a  general  peace  was 
concluded  ;  and  fent  his  eideft  ton  to  Vienna  with 
kiftruclions,  if  the  Imperial  court  Jiftejaed  to  the 
propofal  of  theSpanifh  general,  t£>  declare,  that  his 
father  could  never  fuiFer  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  ar- 
my to  depart  out  of  the  ifland,  till  the  king  of  Spain 
fead  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  or  tiJl  he 
received  pofitive  inftruftions  fromEngland  for  that 
•p urpofe^  In  this,  Sir  George  certainly  adted  as 
became  a  Britiih  admiral;  who,  after  having  done 
fo  many  fervices  for  the  ImperiaJiirs,  might  furely 
dnfift  on  their  doing  what  was  jufl  in  refpe<St  to  us, 
and  holding  the  Spanifh  troops  in  the  uneafy  fitua- 
tion  they  now  \vere,  tiU  they  gave  ample  fatis faction 
to  the  court  of  London,  as  we^l  as  to  that  of  Vienna. 

After  this,  the  Spaniih  genera!  laid  a  fnare  to 
feparate  the  admiral  from  theGerr;-ins,  by  .propof- 
mg  an  agreement  with  him  for?,  icparateceifation 
•of  hoiliiities,  but  without  efteci.  .But  foon  after^ 
•when  the  Germans,  with  the  afliilance  of  the  admi- 
lal,  had  begun  the  fiege  of  Palermo,  before  which 
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ihe  Spaniards  lay  incamped  ;  and  juft  as  the  tw« 
armies  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  a  courier 
arrived  in  that  lucky  inftant  from  Spain,  with  full 
powers  for  the  Spanifh  general  to  treat  and  agree, 
about  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  king  of  Spain's  acceding  to  the  qua- 
druple alliance:  upon  which,  the  two  armies  were 
<drawn  off;  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  agreed  on  ;  the 
Germans  put  into  polFeffion  of  Palermo ;  and  the 
Spaniards  embarked  for  Barcelona. 

The  admiral,    after  he  had  fettled  all  affairs  ia 
Sicily,  failed  inAuguft,  1720,  toCagliari,  in  Sar- 
dinia ;  where  he  aflifted  at  the  conferences  of  the 
jninitters  and  generals  of  the  feveral  powers  con- 
<erned  ;  wherein  was  regulated   the  manner  of  fur- 
rendering  ihe  ifland  by  the  Spanifh  viceroy  to  the 
•emperor,  and  -the  ceffion  of  ±he  fame  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy;  and,  at  the  inftance  of  this  prince,  the  ad- 
aniral  did  not  depart,  till  he  had  feen  the  whole  fully 
•executed;  the  Spahifh  troops  landed  inSpain;  and 
•the  duke  of  Savoy  put  into  quiet  pofleffioo  of  hi*. 
«ew  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 
.according  to  the  quadruple  alliance  :  in  all  which, 
affairs   the  admiral  arbitrated  ib  equally   betweeu 
•them,  that  even  the  king  of  S.pain  exprejfed  his  en- 
4ire  fatisfadlion  at  his  conduct,  to  theBritifli  courts 
.and  his  .behaviour  was  ib  acceptable  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,   that  his  fmcere  acknowledgments  to  him 
were  accompanied  with  his  picture  fet  in  diamonds. 

Thus  ended  the  war  of  Sicily,  wherein  the  Bri- 
ttifh  fleet  bore  fo  illuftrious  a  part,  that  the  fate  of. 
•the  ifland  was  wholly  governed  by  its  operations ; 
iboth  agreeing,  that  the  one  could  not  have  con- 
.quered,  nor  the  other  have  been  fubdued,  without 
•it.  Never  was  any  fervice  conduded,  in  all  its  parts 
with  greater  .zeal,  activity,  and  j udgment  -,  nor 
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was  ever  the  Britifh  flag  in  fo  high  reputation  aiul 
refpect  in  thofe  difhuit  parts  of  Europe. 

His  majeity,  kino;  George  I.  who  had  named 
the  admiral  for  that  expedition,  ufed  to  fay  to  his. 
minifters,  when  they  applied  for  iniirructions  to  be 
fent  him  for  his  diretStion  on  certain  important  oc- 
cafions,  that  he  would  fend  him  none,,  for  he  knew 
how  to  act  without  any  ;  and,  indeed,  all  themcra,- 
fures  that  he  took  abroad  were  fo  exact  and juft,  as. 
to  fquare  with  the  councils  and  plan  of  policy  at 
home. 

After  the  performing  fo  many  fignal  fervices,  rhe. 
adiriral  departed  from  italy  to  attend  his  majefty  to. 
Hanover  j  and  the  king,  among  many  other  gra- 
cious expreffions  of  favour  and  fatisfaetion,  told  him 
that  he  had  found  out  the  fecret  of  obliging  his. 
er.cmits  as  well  as  his  friends  ;  and,  that  the  court 
of  Spain  had  mentioned,  with  great  acknowledg- 
ments, his  fair  and  friendly  behaviour  in  the  pro- 
vihon  of  tcanfports,  and  other  necei'taries,  for  the 
embarkation  of  their  troops,  and  in  protecting  them, 
from  many  vexatious  oppreffions  that  had  been  at- 
tempted No  wonder  that  a  man  endowed  with 
fuch  talents,  and  fuch  a  difpoiition,  left  behind 
him  in  Italy,  and  other  foreign  parts,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  foldier,  an  able  ftatefman,  and  an 
honeft  man. 

During  his  majefty's  flay  at  Hanover,  he  began 
to  reward  the  eminent  fervices  of  Sir  George  Byng, 
by  making  him  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear-ad- 
miral of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  on  his  return  toEng- 
land,  one  of  his  moft  honourable  privy-council. 

In  the  year  1721,  he  was  created  a  peer  ofGreat- 
Britain,  by  the  title  of  vifcount  Torrington,  and 
baron  Byng,  ofSouthill,  in  Devonfliire  :  and,  in 
1725,  he  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath  j 
upon  the  revival  of  that  order. 

At 
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At  his  late  majefty's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  'he 
was  made  firft  commiflioner  of  the  admiralty;  ia 
which  high  flation  he  continued  to  his  death,  which 
happened  at  his  houfe  in  the  Admiralty,  in  June 
1733.  He  was  buried  at  South  ill,  inBedfordfhire. 

During  the  time  he  prefided  in  the  Admiralty, 
he  laboured  in  improving  the  navai  power  of  this 
kingdom  ;  in  procuring  encouragement  for  feamen, 
who  in  him  loft  a  true  friend  ;  in  promoting  the 
fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a  corporation  for  the  relief 
of  widows  and  children  of  commiffion  and  warrant 
officers  in  theroyai  navy;  and  in  every  other  fervice 
to  his  country  that  he  was  capable  of. 

He  married^  in  16^2,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
James  Mafter,  of  Eaft-Landen,  in  Kent,  Efq; 
by  whom  he  had  eleven  fons  and  four  daughters ; 
but  only  three  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter 
Survived  him. 

%*  Authorities.  Biog.  Britann.  Campbell's 
laves  .of  the  Admirals.  Smollet'sHift.  of  England. 
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The  LIFE  of 

JOHN      CAMPBEL, 

Duke  of  ARGYLL  and  GREENWICH. 

[  A.  D.  1678,  te  1743.  ] 

JOHN  CAMPBEL,  an  able,  honeft  politician, 
J  a  fteady  patriot,  and  a  celebrated  general,  was 
born  in  the  year  1678. 

In  early  youth  he  discovered  a  folid,  penetrating 
judgment,  and  ready  wit;  but  having  at  the  fame 
time  taken  a  refolution  to  enter  into  the  military 
fervice,  he  did  not  fo  affiduoully  devote  himfelf  to 
his  ftudies  as  he  might  otherwife  have  done,  though, 
before  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  made  a  great  progrefs 
in  claflical  learning,  and  fome  branches  of  philo- 
Jbphy :  but,  when  he  came  to  riper  years,  he  re- 
trieved this  deficiency,  by  reading  the  beft  authors, 
which,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  he 
had  acquired  by  being  early  engaged  in  affairs  of 
the  greateft  importance,  enabled  him  to  give  that 
kiftre  to  his  natural  genius,  which  diftinguifhed 
him  as  an  orator  and  a  man  of  learning,  upon 
many  remarkable  occafions,  in  parliament. 

In  1694,  when  not  full  feventeen  years  of  age, 
kingWilliam  gave  htm  the  command  of  a  regiment. 

His  father,  the  fiKt  duke  of  Argyll,  dying  in 
1703,  his  grace  was  foon  after  fworn  of  his  majefty's 
privy-council;  appointed  captain  of  the  Scotch 
horfe-guards,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary  lordi 
of  iefiaon  of  Scotland. 

la 
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In  1704,  he  was  inftalled  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  Thiftle ;  and,  in  1705,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Chatham,  and 
-earl  of  Greenwich, 

At  the  battk  of  Ramillies,  in  1706,  he  a.dted  as 
brigadier-general  ;  and,  though  but  a  young  man, 
gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  -valour  and  conduct.  He 
alfo  commanded  at  the  Itege  of  Oftend,  as  briga- 
dier-general ;  and  in.  the  fame  (lation  at  that  oi 
Alenin  ;  and  was  in  the  a&ion  of  Oudenard,  in 
1708.  At  the  fiege  of  Ghent,  in  the  fame  year, 
he  commanded  as  major-general,  and  took  pofief- 
iion  of  the  town, 

-  In  1709,  at  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  which  was 
Carried  on  by  three  attacks,  he  commanded  one  of 
them,  in  quality  of  lieutenant-general,  to  which 
ran.k  he  had  been  railed  a  few  months  before.  At. 
•rite  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet,  the  fame  year, 
the  duke  of  Argyll  was  ordered  to  diflodge  the" 
enemy  from  the  wood  of  Sart,  which  he  executed 
with  great  bravery  and  refolution,  pierced  through 
it,  and  gained  a  confiderable  poft  ;  but  narrowly 
•efcaped,  having  feveral  mafquet-bails  through  his, 
•clothes,  hat,,  and  perriwig. 

In  1711,  he  was  appointed  ambaffaclor- extraor- 
dinary to  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  generalif- 
£mo  of  the  Britifti  forces  in  that  kingdom. 

On  the  8th  of  September  1712,  the  cefiation  of 
.arms  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  no- 
tified to  the  Imperial  general;  upon  which,  the 
4uke  of  Argyll  failed  with  the  Lnglifh  troops  to 
POJ  tmahon ;  where,  when  he  arrived,  he  caufed 
the  emperor's  colours  to  be  taken  down,  and  the 
Britifli  to  be  horded  on  the  feveral  caftles  of  that 
ifiand  ;  the  governor,  rcfuiing  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  queen  Anne,  had  leave  to  retire;  but  the 
J^eil  of  the  magiftnites  complied. 

After 
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After  his  grace's  return  to  England,  he  -did  not 
remain  long  in  the  favour  of  the  miniftry,  for  he 
heartily  joined  in  oppofmg  all  fecret  intrigues  againft 
the  protefranfe  fucceflion  ;  and  in  1713,  his  grace 
made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  dillblvin-g 
the  union,  occafioned  by  a  malt-bill  being  brought 
into  the  houfe  for  Scotland  ;  which  motion  was 
carried  in  the  negative,  by  four  voices  only  ;  and,, 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1714,  he  was  deprived  of 
all  the,  employments  he  held  under  the  crown. 

Upon  the  accefficn  of  George  I.  his  grace  was 
one  of  the  nineteen  members  of  the  regency  nomi- 
nated by  his  majefty,  and  on  the  king's  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  immediately  taken  into  favour  at 
court;  and  made  general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  king's  forces  in  Scotland. 

In  coniequence  of  this  commilfion,  his  grace 
commanded  the  army  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Scotland,  in  1715;  and  having  received  his  in- 
itructions  for  fuppreffing  it,  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  publifhed  a  proclamation  for  increafing 
the  forces;  from  whence  he  marched  to  Leith, 
and  fummoned  the  citadel,  into  which  brigadier 
M'Intofh,  one  of  the  pretender's  generals,  had  re- 
tired, to  furrender;  but,  upon  M'Intofo  fending 
for  anfwer,  that  he  was  determined  to  hold  out, 
and  neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter,  if  they  en- 
gaged, the  duke,  who  could  not,  carry  the  place 
for  want  of  artillery  ^  thought  proper  to  retire,  and 
return  to  Edinburgh. 

The  particulars  of  this  rebellion  are  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  fully  related  in  Oldmixon's  annals 
of  George  I.  that  it  feems  only  neceflary,  in  this 
place,  to  mention  that  his  grace,  during\the  whole 
courfe  of  it,  exerted  himielf  in  the  moft  proper 
manner,  againft  the  enenies  of  his  majefty  king 
George,  and  the  protefttnt  fucceffian  ;  and,  after 

having 
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having  put  the  army  into  winter-quarters,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  arrived  there  in  the  month 
of  March  1716,  and  was  moft  gracioufly  received 
by  his  majeity  j  but,  in  a  few  months,  to  the  fur- 
prize  of  all  mankind,  he  was  turned  out  of  all  his 
places.  But  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  II.  was  pleafed  to  exprefs  an  efteem  for 
bun,  which  continued  many  years,  both  while  he 
was  under  the  difpleafure  of  his  majefty,  and  after 
the  reconciliation. 

It  is  in  the  duke's  conduct  in  parliament  that 
we  muft  fearch  for  the  reafons  of  his  political  dif- 
grace.  We  muft  therefore  review  it  with  atten- 
tion, and  it  mull  likewife  be  obferved,  to  his  grace's 
honour,  that  he  joined  with  thofe  humane  perfons 
who  recommended  it  to  the  miniilry  in  vain,  to 
be  more  merciful  to  the  delinquents,  after  the  re- 
bellion was  fupprefled. 

In  June  1715,  when  the  famous  fchifm-bill  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  heoppofed  it  with 
great  zeal  and  ftrength  of  argument.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  mutiny-bill,  he  oppofed  any  extenfion 
of  the  military  power,  and  urged  the  necefli ty  of  a 
reduction  of  the  {landing  army,  a  flep  which  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1719,  his  grace  was 
again  admitted  into  his  majefty's  favour,  who  was 
pleafed  to  appoint  him  lord-fteward  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  and  to  create  him  duke  of  Greenwich. 

.  In  1722,  the  duke  of  Argyll  diftinguifhed  him- 
ftlf  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  very  interefting  de- 
bate on  the  bill  for  banifhingthe  famous  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  bifhopof  Rochefter;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  grace's  perfuafive  eloquence  that  the  bill 
pafled. 

In  1726,  his  grace  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
prince  of  Wales's  regiment  of  horfe.  But  notwith- 

ftanding 
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ftanding  thefe  promotions,  the  duke  with  patrioti'c 
zeal  for  his  native  country  warmly  oppofed  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  malt  tax  this  year  to  Scotland. 

From  this  time,  we  have  no  memoirs  of  any  tran- 
facStions  in  the  life  of  this  great  man  deferving  pub- 
lic notice,  till  the  year  1737,  when  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  punifhing  the  lord  pro- 
>oft  of  Edinburgh,  for  abolishing  the  city  guard, 
and  for  depriving  the  corporation  of  feveral  ancient 
privileges  on  account  of  the  infurre&ion  in  1736, 
when  the  mob  broke  into  the  prifon,  took  out  cap- 
tain Porteus  and  hanged  him  :  the  duke  of  Argyll 
oppofed  this  bill  with  great  warmth,  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  as  an  aft  of  unjuft  feverity;  his  grace's  op- 
pofition  to  this  bill  highly  difpleafed  the  miniftry, 
but  they  did  not  think  proper  to  fhew  any  public 
marks  of  refentment  at  that  time. 

In  17.^9,  when  the  convention  with  Spain  was 
brought  before  the  houfe,  for  their  approbation,  he 
fpoke  with  warmth  againft  it,  and  in  the  fame  fef- 
fion  his  grace  oppofed  a  vote  of  credit,  as  there  was 
no  fum  limited  in  the  meflage  fent  by  his  majefty. 

On  the  i$th  of  April,  1740,  the  houfe  took 
into  confideration  theftateof  the  army,  upon  which 
occafion  he  made  an  eloquent  fpeech  ;  wherein  he 
fet  forth,  with  great  ftrength  of  argument,  the 
mifconduct  of  the  miniftry,  {hewing  a  tender  regard 
for  the  perfon  of  his  fovereign,  while  he  exerted  an 
unfeigned  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Sir 
Robert  Wai  pole  being  exafperated  at  this  ftep,  his 
grace  was  foon  after  aifmified  from  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

Upon  the  election  of  a  new  parliament,  rn  1741, 
on  the  application  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
feveral  corporations,  who  addreiled  him  in  form 
at  that  time,  he  pointed  out  to  them  men  of  fteady^ 
boneft,  and  loyal  principles,  and  independent  for- 
tunes ; 
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tunes  ;  and,  where  he  had  any  intereft,  he  endea- 
voured to  prevail  with  the  electors  to  choofe  fuch 
men. 

When  the  parliament  was  opened,  the  minifter 
found  he  had  not  influence  to  maintain  his  ground  ; 
and  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  his  conduct  being 
fet  on  foot ;  he  was  difcharged  his  poft,  and  created 
a  peer,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Orford. 

His  royal  htghnefs  Frederick  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  duice  of  Argyll,  had  a  piincipal  fhare  in 
the  difgrace  of  Sir  Robert. 

The  duke,  in  confequence  of  this  change,  became 
thedarling  of  the  people,  and  he  feemed  likewife  to 
be  perfectly  reiiored  to  favour  at  court,  for  he  was 
made  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance,  colonel  of  his 
majefty's  royal  regiment  of  horfe-guards  ;  and  field 
marfhal,  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  South  Britain.  But  in  a  few  months,  his  grace 
perceiving  that  a  change  of  men  produced  little  or 
no  change  of  meafures,  he  reiigncd  all  his  polls,  and 
from  this  time  retired  from  public  bufmefs,  ever 
after  courting  privacy,  and  living  in  retirement. 

The  duke  rudbeen,  for  fome  years,  labouring 
tinder  a  paralytic  diforder,  which  put  a  period  to  his 
life  in  the  year  1743. 

His  grace  married,  when  young,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Brown,  Efq;  and  niece  of  Sir  Charles 
Duncoinb,  lord  mayor  of  London  ;  but  {lie  dying 
ih  1708,  without  iffue,  he  married  Jane,  daughter 
•of  Thomas  Warburton,  of  Wilmington,  in  Che- 
ftiire,  Efq;  by  her  he  had  four  daughters  ;  the  eldeft 
of  whom  married  the  earl  of  Dalkeith,  fon  and  heir 
apparent  to  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  ;  and  the  fecond 
the  earl  of  Straftbrd  ;  both  in  h;s  life-time. 

His  grace  was  a  tender  father,  and  an  indulgent 

matter ;  he  was  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  friends, 

but  when  chofen,  very  conilam  to  them  j  he  was 

2.  flow 
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flow  of  promifing  favours ;  but  when  promifed,  the 
performance  was  fure ;  though  he  often  chofe  ra- 
ther to  purchafe  preferment  for  his  relations  than 
to  beg  it. 

He  was  naturally  compaflionate  to  all  mankind  ; 
and,  when  he  met  the  man  of  merit  in  want,  his 
bounty  was  very  extenfive  ;  nor  would  he  keep  the 
man  he  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  ferve  in 
fufpenfe. 

He  preferved  a  dignity  in  his  behaviour,  which 
was  often  miftook  for  pride  ;  but  he  was  naturally 
facetious,  amongft  his  felecl:  friends. 

A  fuperb  monument  was  erected  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey  to  his  memory,  Sir  William  Fermor,  white 
h,is  grace  was  living,  having  left  500!.  to  defray 
the  expence  of  it,  out  of  regard  to  the  great  merit 
of  his  grace,  both  as  a  general  and  a  patriot. 


*#*  Authorities.     Biog.  Britannica.     Annals  of 
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The  LIFE  of 

SIR   ROBERT   WALPOLE, 
/ 

Earl     of    O  R  F  O  R  D. 
[A.  D.  1674,  to  1745.] 

*Tp  HIS  great  ftatefman,  whofe  tranfactions,  white 
•*•  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  govern- 
ed the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  make  a  confpi- 
cuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  George  the  firft  and 
fecond,  was  born  in  the  year  1674,  and  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  family  which  had  flourifhed  in  the 
x-ounty  of  Norfolk,  and  had  been  reputed  amongft 
thofe  of  chief  note,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Ed  ward1 1. 

He  was  educated  on  the  foundation  at  Eton 
fchool ;  from  thence  elected  to  King's  College  in 
Cambridge;  and  admitted,  on  the  i2th  of  April,  ir> 
the  place  of  Horfmonden  Cannon,  1681  ;  but,  by 
the  death  of  his  brother,  becoming  intitled  to  the 
ettate,  which  was  inconfiitent  with  the  tenure  of  hi& 
fellowfhip,  he  refigned  it. 

He  was  firft  elected  to  ferve  in  parliament,  for 
King'sLynn,  inNorfolk  in  the  year  I/OO;  and  he 
reprefented  that  borough  in  feveral  fucceediog  par- 
liaments. 

In  1705,  Mr.  Walpole  was  appointed  by  her 
mnjefty,  queen  Anne,  to  be  one  of  the  council  to 
his  royal  highnefs  princeGeorge  of  Denmark,  lord- 
high-admiral  of  England,  in  the  affairs  of  the  admi- 
.rafty. 

In 
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In  1707,  he  was  made  fecretary  at  war;  and  if* 
1709,  treafurer  of  the  navy. 

Upon  Dr.  Sacheverel's  impeachment  he  was  cho- 
fen  one  of  the  managers  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
to  make  good  the  articles  againft  him  ;  and  the  ma- 
nagers had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
their  fervices. 

On  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  which  happened 
in  Auguft  1710,  he  was  removed  from  all  his  pofls, 
and  was  not  reftored  to  any  public  employment 
under  the  crown,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
queen's  reign. 

His  oppofition  to  the  tory  adminiftration,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  great  duke  of  Marl  borough, 
brought  upon  him  a  further  difgrace  in  the  feilioa 
of  parliament  in  1711,  for  he  was  charged  by  the 
commiflioners  appointed  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
to  examine  the  public  accounts,  with  having  re- 
ceived the  fum  of  five  hundred  guineas,  and  a  note 
for  500  more,  while  he  was  fecretary  at  war,  as  dou- 
ceurs for  granting  two  advantageous  contracts  to 
fupply  forage  for  the  cavalry  quartered  in  Scotland. 
This  the  tory  party  reprefented  as  an  heinous  offence, 
and  having  fecured  a  majority,  they  voted  Mr.  Wai- 
pole  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  truft  and  notorious 
corruption,  for  which  he  was  expelled  the  houie, 
and  committed  to  the  tower. 

But  his  known  abilities,  and  his  remarkable  zeal 
for  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  which 
he  had  fo  warmly  and  fuccefsfully  alferted,  brought 
him  into  the  fervice  of  his  country  again,  foon  after 
king  George  the  firft's  acceflion  to  the  throne  ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  made  paymafter  to  the  guards 
and  garrifons  at  home,  and  to  the  forces  abroad,  in 
September  1714,  five  days  after  the  king's  landing. 
And  a  new  privy  council  being  appointed  to  ineec 
on  the  ift  of  October  1715,  he  was  fworn  in,  and 
C  2  took 
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took  his  place  accordingly.  On  the  loth  of  the 
fame  month,  he  was  constituted  firft  lord  commif- 
fionerofthe  treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  the  fame  year  chofen  chairman  to  the 
committee  of  fecrecy, .  appointed  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  thofe  evil 
ininifters,  who  brought  a  reproach  on  the  nation, 
by  the  unfuitable  conclufion  of  a  war,  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  late  reign  at  fo  vaft  an  ex- 
pence  ;  and  had  been  attended  with  fuch  unparal- 
leled fuccefies. 

Mr.Walpole  took  an  active  part  in  this  bufmefs, 
and  in  the  feffion  of  parliament  of  this  year  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fecrecy,  upon 
whofe  report,  the  houfe  ordered  Mr.  Prior  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Harley  into  cuftody,  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  negotiating  the  peace.  He  likewife  im- 
peached the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  fore- 
feeing  the  {term,  had  fled  to  France. 

In  the  month  of  April  1717,  his  majefly  fent  a 
meifage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  demanding  an 
extraordinary  fupply,  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
fecure  his  kingdoms  againfl  the  defigns  of  Sweden. 
The  menage  was  delivered,  and  the  fupply  moved 
for,  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  it  occa- 
fioned  a  very  warm  debate,  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  cabinet  were  divided,  and  fome  of  the  minifter's 
immediate  dc^ndants  voted  againft  the  ^motion. 
Mr.  V/atyole  himfelf  remained  filent,  but  finding 
it  was  carried  by  fo  fmall  a  majority  as  four  votes, 
and  lord  Tovynfhend  being  difmined  from  the  poft 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  voting  againft  this 
ft:;  upper  houfe  ;  Mr.  Walpole  the  very 

!*.••-•  ..:  on  the  king,  and  refigned  all  his 

<-;>  .  .'S  example  was  followed  by  the 

i  .',  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  all  the  prin- 

cipal whi^s  i;i  office.  But  on  the  very  day  of  his 

refio-nation 
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refignation  he  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
the  famous  fating-fund  bill. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1720,  a  coalition  of  parties 
took  place,  Mr.  Walpole's  friends,  the  duke  of 
Devonfhire,  lord  Townfend,  Mr.  Pulteney  and 
Mr.  Methuen  were  reftored  to  the  royal  favour,  and 
he  was  once  more  made  paymafter  general  of  all 
his  majefty's  forces;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
firft  lord  commiflioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

His  majefty  declaring  to  his  parliament,  on  the? 
twenty-fixth  of  May  1723,  that  fome  extraordi- 
nary affairs  required  his  prefence  abroad  for-  the 
fummcr,  was  pleafed  to  nominate  Mr.  Walpole  one 
of  the  lords  juftices  for  the  administration  of  the 
government ;  and  he  was,  by  his  majefty's  com- 
mand, fworn  fole  fecretary  of  fta,te^  during  the  ah-* 
fence  of  the  lord  vifcount-  Townfhend,  and  the' 
lord  Carteret,  who  accompanied  the  king  to  Ha- 
nover. 

In  the  month  of  May  1725,  the  king  revived  the 
ancient  and  honorable  military  order  of  the  knights 
of  the  bath,  in  honour,  to  his  fecond  fon,  prince 
William,  the  renowned  duke  of  .Cumberland,  who- 
wa.s  made  the  firft  knight,  the  duke  of  Montagus 
was  appointed  grand  matter,  and  among  the  knights 
were  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  and  hts  eldeft  fon,  lord 
Walpole.  This  gentleman  had  been  created  a  peer- 
by  letters  patent  in  1723,  and  the  reafons  affigned 
for  conferring  this  dignity  are  ftated  in  the  preamble 
to  the  patent,  which  contains  the  higheft  enco- 
miums on  the  public  character  of  Sir  Robert,  and 
the  promifing  genius  of  his  fon.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  knights  was  38,  including  the  fovereign,  by 
whom  they  were  inverted  with  great  folemnity  on 
the  27th.  And  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  fame  year,- 
his  majefty  declared  him  one  .of  the  lords  juftices, 
C  3  for 
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for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  during  his  conti- 
nuance at  Hanover. 

On  the  26th  of  May  1726,  Sir  Robert  was  elect- 
ed knight  companion  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the 
garter  (with  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond)  and 
iaihlled  atWindfor  on  the  i6th  of  June  following. 

Such  fignal honours  thus  rapidly  bcitowedonhim- 
fclf  and  family,  excited  the  envy  of  the  ambitious  ; 
and  the  meafures  of 'his  adminiftration  being  both 
.novel  and  bold,  the  prefs  teemed  with  invectives 
against  him  :  he  was  ftyled  the  father  of  corruption, 
and  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  to  difplace  him  ;  but 
^having  fecured  an  intereft  in  the  heir  to  -the  throne, 
all  thedefigns  of  his  adverfaries  proved  abortive,  by 
the  fudden  death  of  George  I.  in  1727  ;  and  they  had 
the  mortification  to  fee  him  enjoy-aftilJ  greater  ple- 
nitude of  power  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  II. 
To  examtne  the  meafures  of  his  long  admmiftraticm, 
as  prime  or  rather  fole  minifter  of  Great  Britain, 
with  impartiality,  confidered  in  a  political  light, 
would  require  a  much  larger  fhar-e  of  political  abi- 
lities than  falls  to -the  lot  of  the 'editor ;  and  after 
all,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  give  fatisfa&ion  ;  his 
public  character  appearing  odious  in  the  fight  of 
one  party,  while  it  is  as  -lavilhly  applauded  >by  the 
•ether.  On  this  account,  and  becaufe  fuch  an  in- 
veftigation  would  likewife  require.the  introduction 
of  a  leries  of  national  events  fufficient  of  themfelves 
to  form  a  volume,  we  refer  the  carious  reader  to  the 
hiftories  of  thofe  times,  he  is  moft  inclined  to  efteem. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  continued  to  -be  ^prime  mi- 
nifter  till  the  year  1742,  when  the  election  for 
members  for  Weftrninfter  ;being  carried  againft  the 
court,  by  two  voices,  and  that  for  Chippenham, 
by  one  ;  he  thought  it  Jiigh  time  to  provide  for  his 
•own  fafety,  by  retiring  from  a  houfe  in  which  even 
jfo  imall  a  majority  iiad  it  in  their  j)ower  at  -any 
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lime  to  impeach  him  ;  accordingly,  having  been 
very  roughly  handled  in  the  debate,  he  came  out 
or"  the  houfe,  and  in  the  lobby  declared  he  would 
never  enter  it  again. 

But  what  fixed  his  refolution  to  throw  up  all 
his  employments  was,  a  ftep  taken  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  his  prefent  majefty's  father,  who,  be- 
ing at  that  time  at  variance  with  the  king,  made 
the  removal  ,of  this  minifter  a  preliminary  article 
of  reconciliation,  to  which  his  majefty  acceded  ; 
and  Sir  Robert,  to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  being 
dil'iniHed,  refigned^  The  reconciliation  took  place 
immediately  between  the  king  and  the  prince ; 
but  his  majefty,  unwilling  to  let  Sir  Robert's  ene- 
mies enjoy  too  great  a  triumph,  called  him  up 
to  the  houfe  of  peera,  by  creating  him  baron  of 
Houghton,  (the  feat  of  the  family)  vifcount  Wai- 
pole,  and  earl  of  Qrford..  However,  .the  royal 
protection  could  not  fcr.een  him  from  a  parlia- 
mentary enquiry  into  his  conduct.  In  March 
1742,  lord  Limerick  moved  the  houfe  of  com- 
inons,  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  the  laft  twenty  years  (the  fpace  of  time  the  late 
minifter  had  been  at  the  helm)  but  this  motion  be- 
ing thought  too  general.,  both  as  .-to  time  and  mat- 
ter, after  a  long  debate,  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
.of  only  two  voices.  Not  difcouraged  by  this  dif- 
.appointment,  the  fame  nob.leman,  a  few  days  after, 
made  another  motion  :  •"  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  conduit  of  Robert  earl 
of  Orford,  during. the  laft  ten  years  of  his  being 
firft  lord  commiflioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer."  This  .motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  feven.;  and  a  .committee  of 
Jecrecy,  confifting  of  21  members,  was  elected  by 
jfrallot. 
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On  the  1 3th  of  April,  lord  Limerick  reported 
from  the  committee,  that  they  had  been  greatly 
obftrudted  in  their  proceedings,  by  the  obftinacy  of 
Nicholas  Paxton,  Efq;  late  folicitor  to  the  trea- 
fury,  of  GwynnVaughan,  Efq;  and  of  Mr.  Scroop, 
fecretary  to  the  treafury,  who  refufed  to  anfwer 
interrogatories  put  to  them  by  the  committee. 
Upon  which,  the  houfe  committed  Paxton  to  New- 
gate ;  and  as  this  gentleman  and  his  aflbciates  had 
pleaded  in  their  defence,  that  the  laws  of  England 
did  not  compel  any  man  to  reveal  matters  tending 
to  accufe  themfelves  ;  in  order  to  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty, a  bill  of  indemnity  was  pafled  for  fuch 
perfons  as  (hould  upon  examination,  make  difco- 
veries  concerning  the  difpofition  of  public  money,- 
or  offices,  or  any  payment  or  agreement  in  refpect 
thereof,  or  concerning  other  matters  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  Robert  earl  of  Orford.  This  bill, 
after  a  long  debate,  was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of 
lords ;  and  no  man  oppofed  it  more  ftrenuoufly 
than  lord  Carteret,  the  profefled  enemy  of  lord 
Orford. 

This  able -ftatefman  juftly  confidered  it  as  open- 
ing a  door  to  the  inferior  fervants  of  the  crown,  to 
accufe  the  fuperior  officers  of  ftate  upon  every 
change  of  the  miniftry  with  impunity  ;  to  which 
they  might  be  tempted,  by  the  hopes  of  fecuring 
their  places  under  a  new  adminiftration. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  in  the  lower  houfe,  com- 
plained of  an  obftrudion  of  public  juftice;  and  they 
examined  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  peers  for 
precedents  of  fuch  a  refufal  to  concur  with  the 
commons,  in  an  affair  of  national  juftice.  In  a 
word,. a  great  mifunderftanding  was  created  be- 
tween the  two  houfes,  which  would  have  been 
carried  to  violent  lengths,  if  the  king  had  not  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  and  thus  faved  his  old  fer- 

vant ; 
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vant ;  for  the  cry  of  venge.ince  without  doors  ex- 
tended to  his  life,  and  it  was  openly  declared,  that 
nothing  lefs  than  his  head  could  be  accepted  as  an. 
atonement  for  his  crimes. 

In  the  next  fefiion , of  parliament,  on  the  firft  of 
December  1743,  the  motion  was  revived  for  ap- 
pointing a  committee  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  67  votes. 

Thus  ended  an  enquiry,  which  had  thrown  the 
nation  into  a  general  ferment,  and  had  only  brought 
to  light  an  offence,  univerfally  fufpected  or  known- 
to  have  been  pra6t.ifed  by  moft  prime  minifkrs,. 
and  likely  to  be  continued  as  long  as  fo  much  un- 
conftitutional  power,  is  vefted  in  any  one  man.  I 
mean,  a  mifapplication  of  more  or  lefs  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  to  the  purpofes  of  fupporting  that  power,, 
by  bribes  to  needy,  venal, .  dependants^ 

When  this  ftonn  was  over,  the  earl  of  Orford 
retired  from  public  life,  his  majcfty  having  granted- 
him  a  penlion  of  4000!.  per  annum;  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  happy  retreat  j  for  his  unwearied 
attention  to  the  extenfive  duties  of  his  high  ftationv 
for  fuch  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  impaired  h^s 
conftitution,  which  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  an: 
advanced  age,  and  clofed  the  life  of  this  famous 
ftatefman  in  the  year  1745. 

Diverfity  of  fentiments  will  always  render  his 
public  character  a  doubtful  one  j  but  all  his  con- 
temporaries agree  in  bellowing  the  higheft  enco~ 
miums  on  his  private  conduct. 

He  is  reprefented  to  have  been  a  tender  parent,, 
a  kind  mafter,  a  beneficent  patron,  a  firm  friend,, 
and  a  moft  agreeable  companion. 

Mr.  Walpole,  his  relation,  has  given  the  earl  of 
Orford  a  place  in  his  catalogue  of  Noble  Authors ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  obferve,,  that  his  lordfhirj's  lite- 
C  5;  rary. 
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t*ry  abilities  feem  t©  have  been  -confined  to  the 
iphere  <of  life  in  which  he  moved :  for  ail  he  4s 
Jcnown-t©  have  written  or  published  are  political 
Jtra&s,  -on  temporary  and  local  fubjefts  ;  -of -which 
•JB,  lift  is  given  in  the"  faid  catalogue,  vol.  ii.  and  in 
4he  Supplement,  or  vol. -xii.  of  the  N«w  General 
Biographical  Dictionary.  To  which  authorities, 
.end  the  beft  hiftorians  of  the  time  -when  lord 
Or-ford  flourifhedj  the  editor  is  indebted  for  theie 
anemoiis. 
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3M      *f     :S    T    A    I    R. 
JA.D,  1673,  to  1747.] 

*TpTlIS  -celebrated  -general  and  accomplished 
*•  ftatefman  w^as  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  Dalrym- 
tple,  Efq;  ("created,  for 'his  fervices  to  king  William 
:at. the  revolution,  firft  vrfcount,  and  afterwards  earl,, 
'-of  Stair:  his  mother  was  the  lady  Elizabeth  Dun- 
••<iafs,  daughter  to 'Sir  John  Dundafs,  ofNewlifton: 
ihewas'born  in  the  year  1673 ;  and,  even  wiiile  an 
dnfant,  difcovered  an  ardour  for  military  glory.  He 
iveryjeaifly  muftered  up  aregiment  of  young 'boys  of 
:his 'own  age,  denominating  -them  after  his  own 
'nsmej  rand  it  was  furprifmg  to  obferve,  :in  Jiow 
ihort  a  time  they  were  enabled  to  go  through  the 
^fweral  "evolutions  tJf  the  military  exercife,  'white 
\  •their  &lacrity3  "when  -Ufljdfr  -the  eye  of  their  young 

com-. 
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^commander,  gave  a  fure  prelude  of  that  fuperior 
greatnefs  of  foul  which  afterwards. appeared  in  him, 
.and  procured  him  both  the  confidence  of  his  fove- 
•reign,  and  the  admiration  of  his  country.  Like 
.anotherCyrus,  he  difcouraged  every  thing  that  was 
.xJailardly  and  unbecoming  in  the  young  gentlemen 
vof  his  own  age  j  and,  with  the  utmoft  add refs,  en- 
•couraged  what  was  manly,  becoming,  and  virtuous 
.in  them. 

Scarce  was  he  arrived  at  -the  age  of  ten  years, 
when  he  made  the  moft  furprifing  progrefs  in  the 
<jreek  and  Latin  tongues ;  and,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  thefe,  the  French  became  eafy  to  him. 
;He  was  trained  up  by  a  governor  for  Tome  years,  and 
.then  put  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  under  a  guar- 
dian, where  he  had  run  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  ftudies  in  thaffeminary,  at  the  fourteenth  year 
.of  his  age  ;  and  was  defigned  by  his  father  for  the 
law  ;  but,  his  paffion  for  the  military  life  was  un^ 
iConquerarJle. 

He  left  the  college  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1688,, 
-and  went  over  to  Holland;  -where  he  panned  through 
the  firft  military  gradations  under  the  eye  of  that 
••tliftingurfhed  and  ayguft  commander,  king  WiU 
»}iam  III.  then  prince  of  Orange,  who, (hewed  him 
great  refped^  in  prefenceof  his  general  officers,  and 
-treated  him  with  the  tendernefs  of  an  afte&ionate 
father. 

.It  was  "here  that  our  young  hero  learned  fortifica- 
tion and  gunnery,  in  which  he  afterwards  improved 
iunder  the  eye  of  the  famous  engineer  Coehorn ;  here 
likewife  -he  laid  the-foundation  of  that  free  and  difm- 
iterefted  fpirit  which  he,breathed  in  every  air,,  and 
pra&ifed  in- every  clime,  for  the  fervice^of  his  coun- 
try ;  .tnd  about  -this  time  he  learned  the;Frerjch, 
^Spanifh,  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch  languages  j 
.aU  of  whi<ih  he  Ipoke-wrth  great  purity, 
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At  the  time  of  the  glorious  revolution,  he  came 
over  to  Scotland,    and  in  fo  particular  a  manner 
laid  down  the  hardlhips  of  the  proteftants,    as  to  ' 
-   draw  compafiion  from  all  who  heard  him  ;  and,  by 
a  juft  reprefentation.  of  the  defigns  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,    which  at  that  time  he  could  fhrewdly 
guefs  at,  he  confirmed  thoie  who  were  already  en- 
gaged for  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  good  opinion 
they  had  formed  of  his  caule,  and  prevailed  upon 
others  to  embark  in  the  fcheme.     In  a  word,    he 
performed  the  moft  fubftantial  fervices  ;  for,  being 
with  his  father  and  grandfather  at  the  convention 
of  the  ftates,  he  feconded  their  arguments  with  the 
11. oft  nervous  eloquence;    and  the  deputies  were 
charmed  to  feefuch  a  noble  tendernefs  and  unaffect- 
ed fympathy  in  a  young  man,    whofe  gefture  and 
mein  commanded  admiration  from  all  who  heard 
him. 

He  was  among  the  firft  to  declare  for  king  Wil- 
liam ;  and  went  up,  with  his  father,  to  London, 
to  pay  his  homage  to  the  deliverer  of  the  nation, 
by  whom  he  was  moft  graciouflv  received,  and  taken 
into  his  majefty's  fervice  :  he  attended  the  king  to 
Ireland,  continued  with  him,  asoneof  his  life-guards 
during  all  his  military  excurfions  in  that  kingdom  j 
and  adted  the  moft  heroic  part  at  that   time  that 
polTibly  could  have  been  expected  from  the  moft 
enterprifmg  officer.     He  alfo  accompanied  his  ma-  . 
jefty  on  his  return  to  England,  attended  him  wh^ 
there,  and  accompanied  him  to  Holland  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1691. 

King  William  v/as  received  at  the  Hague  with  the 
loudeft  acclamations,  not  only  by  the  ftates  general, 
but  by  the  populace  j  and  no  perfon  in  his  retinue 
was  more  care/Ted  than  young  Dalrymple,  whofe 
early  zeal  in  the  proteftant  caufe  v/as  not  forgotten* 
Ambafiadqrs  from  moft  of  the  German  courts  ar- 
rived 
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rived  at  the  Hague  foon  after,  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  his  fuccefs,  and  to  enter  into  new  engage- 
ments v/ith  him  for  fupporting  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  to  which  they  were  animated  by  the  lively 
reprefentation  made  by  his  majefty,  of  the  critical 
juncture  of  affairs ;  and  came  to  a  refolution  of 
raifmg  two  hundred  r.nd  twenty  two  thoufand  men 
againit  France  ;  wheueof  twenty  thoufand  were  to 
be  raifed  from  the  national  Britifh  forces. 

Upon  this  occafion  it  was  that  his  majefty  confer- 
red a  colonel's  commiffion  upon  Mr.  Dalrymple,; 
with  which  he  ferved  under  his  great  commander 
at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  fought  on  the  gd  of  Au- 
guft  1692 ;  when  the  Englifh  bravery  fhone  with 
the  brighteft  luftre;  for,  though  they  could  not 
force  a  carnp  fortified  with  hedges,  and  lined  by 
cannon  advantageoufly  ported  upon  eminences,  yet 
they  cut  off  the  flower  of  the  French  troops,  befides 
five  hundred  officers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

No  britifh  officer  fignalized  himfelf  more  in  this 
engagement  than  colonel  Dalrymple ;  he  feveral  times 
rallied  his  regiment,  when  the  ranks  were  brokert 
by  the  devouring  cannon,  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  charge;  performed  miracles  of  bravery  with 
them,  and  was  initrumental  in  faving  many  troops 
from  being  cut  in  pieces,  as  he  flopped  the  purfuit 
till  they  had  time  to  rally  and  renew  the  attack. 

From' this  time  to  the  year  1702  we  have  no 
memoirs  of  colonel  Dalrymple;  but  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  we  find  him  taking  a  vigorous  part  in 
the  expulfion  of  the  French  from  the  Spanifh  Gel- 
derland,  under  the  command  of  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough. 

The  duke  now  honoured  colonel  Dalrymple  with 
his  particular  notice,  having  qbferved  his  alacrity 
.and  refdlutipjj  io  the  purfuit  of  the"  enemy,  and  that 

to 
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Jto  all  the  ardour  of  a  brave  young  foldier,  he  added 
ihe  .wifdom  and  conduit  of  an  old,  experienced 
.officer ;  and  though  the  duke,  by  a  national  pre- 
judice, was  -not  very  fond  of  encouraging  Scotfmen., 
yet -.his  fingular  merit  overcame  that  obftacle,  and 
shis -grace  held  him  ever  after  in  the  higheft  efteem. 

The  firft  eftecl:  of  the  duke's  friendship  was,  his 
tpTorr.ofeing  our  hero  to  be  colonel  of  the  royal  north 
JBritifh  dragoons  ;  and  this  regiment  being  ordered, 
«>n  'the  i^th  of  March  1703,  to  fupport  a  battery 
.erected  to  deftroy  the  walls  of  Peer,  a  fmall  town 
>in  the  -bifliopric  of  Liege,  held  by  the  French, 
tthe  new  colonel  flood  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
(for Several  hours,  while  the  troops  were  falling  on 
aeach  -fide  of  him,  without  the  leaft  alteration  of 
-countenance  or  defire  to  retreat,  notwithstanding  a 
ifurious-cannonadeffrom  that  quarter  of  the  town. 

.Never  was  man  more  generous  to  the  officers,  or 
•more -popular  among  the  foldiers,  -than  he  ;  for  he 
ffo  animated  them  by  his  example,  by  his  motion, 
,afld  voiee,  that,  after  having  made  a  Tufficient 
,breach  in  the  walls,  he  marched  up,  fword  in  hand; 
\was  the 'firft  to  fcale  the  ladder,  with  a  drawn  fword 
liivene  hand,  and  a  piftol  in  the  other;  he  warded 
toft"  the  blow  of  a  French  grenadier,  which  was 
maimed  at  him,  (hot  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  and 
ijnounted  the  wall,  almoft  alone.  The  troops  foon 
tfollowed'fo  glorious  an  example,  and  crowded  about 
ttheir-leader,  -then  expofed  to  the  fire,  not  only  of 
vthesbatteries,  but  of  the  fmall  arms  of  the  enemy, 
who,  being  driven  from  their  pofts  'in  confufion, 
vcommunicated  the  confternation  to -their  comrades, 
\who.quic-kly  deferted -tlie  town. 

Xhe^news  of  the  taking  Peer  wascarried  quickly 
through  the  army,  -which  .refounded  the  praifes^of 
vcolonel  JDakymplq, 
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The  undaunted  courage  fhewn  by  his  regiment 
iiipon  this  occafion  threw  a  damp  upon  the  French 
;army ;  and,  though  fee u red  by  moraiTes  and  en- 
trenchments, and  fuperior  in  numbers,  they  re- 
fufed  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  allies,  hut 
filently  decamped  in  the  night;  while  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  afhamed  ofthat  inactivity,  which  ended 
To  ingloriouJly  for  him,  .repaired  to  Versailles,  leav- 
jng  the  command  to  marfhal  Boufflers,  who  was 
•only  dexterous  in  commanding  a  flying  camp,  bom- 
"barding  a  city,  or  feizing  a  poft  by  furprize. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  detail  to  follow  this  brave 
.-officer  from  town  to  town,  and  from  aftion  to  ac- 
,tioR,  during  the  time  that  he  ferved  -under  the  duke 
iof  MarJborough ;  efpecially  as  an  ample  account 
-•of  the  duke's  campaigns  has  already  been  given  ia 
the  life  of  that  general.  We  fhall  therefore  only 
>obferve,  that  colonel  Stair  fignalized  him'felf  in  the 
lame  manner  .at  thefiege  of  Venloo,  ,as  he  had  done 
;at  Peer.;  he  was  the  nrft  to  .climb  up  the  rampart^ 
•and  force  his  way  into  the  fort ;  and  no  fooner  was 
'he  on  the  wati,  than 'he  flew  into  thethickeft  ranks 
••of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  intrepidity  facilitated  the 
Surrender  of  the  place. 

Atthe  a'ffault  on  the  citadel  of  Venloo,  .when  the 
;fort  of  X^hartreufe  was  ta4cen  by  the  .allies,  £0lonel 
Dalrymple.gave  frefh  JD  roofs  of  bis  intrepidity;  an3 
hefhad  the  happinefs  to  fave  the 'life  of  the  prince 
•of  Hefie  Caffel,  afterwards  king  of  Sweden,  whoi, 
'in  wrefting  the  colours 'from  a  French  -officer,  was 
vuponthe  point  of  being  cut  down  by  the  fabre  of 
:a  grenadier,  which 'Dalrymple  obfer.ving,  inftandy 
Aot  the  grenadier-dead  upon  thefpot,  -with  a  pfftof. 

The  fuccefe  x)f  the  Britifh  arms  in  "Flanders, 
•obliged  .'Louis  'XI',V«  .to  fue  ifor  tpeace,  after  the 
^campaign  of  j  708  ;  and  .the  duke  of  Marlborouglji 
returned  rhorrre  in  ^iarch  -.1.709,  when  "he  todk  oc- 
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cafion  to  introduce  colonel  Dalrymple  to  her  ma~ 
jelly,  as  an  officer  who  had  performed  the  nioft 
fignal  fervices  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and  foon  after  fucceeding  to  the  title  of  earl 
of  Stair,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  queen,  as- 
a  reward  for  his  military  conduct,  and   as  a  firit 
eflfay  of  his  political  abilities,  was  pleafed  to  appoint 
him  her  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  Auguftus  IL 
king  of  Poland,  one  of  the  allies.     The  negoti- 
ations for  peace  being  broke  oft,  the  earl  of  Stair 
left  the  court  of  War  fa  w  for  a  fnort  time,    and 
joined  the   duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  liege  of 
Douay,  in  Flanders,  where  he  concerted  with  him 
the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  by  the  king  of- 
Poland  againft  the  Swedes. 

During  the  time  that  he  ftaid  in  the  Britifn  army, 
a  fpecial  commifEon  arrived  from  England,  to  in- 
velt  him  with  the  enfigns  of  the  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable order  of  the  Thiftle ;  and  the  ceremony 
was  accordingly  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marl  bo- 
rough, afillted  by  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Orkney  ; 
and  foon  after  hts  lordfhip  returned  to  Warfaw,  to 
profecute  the  bufincfs  of  his  embafiy,  which  was  to 
induce  the  king  of  Poland  to  enter  into  an  ofreniive 
alliance  with  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Pruilia, 
againft  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  the  powerful 
ally  of  France. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  negotiation  was  owing  in 
a  great  meafure  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  earl 
of  Stair,,  by  which  he  gained  the  entire  confidence 
.and  efteem  of  the  king  of  Poland,,  who  entered 
heartily  into  all  the  meafures  of  the  allies. 

His  lordfhip  remained  four  years  at  the  Polifli 
court,  in  which  time  he  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  moft  of  the  foreign  arnbairadors, 
.and  framed  to  himfelf  a  clear  idea  of  the  interefts 
pf  the  feveral  courts  hi  the  north,  He  is  thought, 
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by  fome,  to  have  been  the  firft  who,  by  means  of 
the  duke  of  Maryborough,  projected  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Bremen  and  Verden,  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  in  favour  of  king  George  I.  and 
as  this  was  an  additional  jewel  to  his  majeity's  Ger- 
man dominions,  fo  it  was  afterwards  the  very  means 
by  which  Sweden  was  faved  ;  as  one  million  of 
crowns  were  granted  by  king  George  I.  to  that 
kingdom,  and  a  powerful  fleet  fent  up  the  Baltic 
to  ftop  the  incurfions  of  the  Ruffians,  and  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  which  was  afterwards  actu- 
ally concluded. 

He  was  called  home  in  the  year  1713,  when  he 
was  dripped  of  all  his  employments  ;  and,  having 
lived  very  fplendidly  atWarfaw,  he  contracted  fome 
debts,  which,  at  that  time,  lay  heavy  upon  him. 
His  plate  and  equipage  were  ready  to  be  arrefted  ; 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  expofed  to  fale,  if 
one  Mr.  Lawfon,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ca- 
meronian  regiment,  had  not  generoufly  lent  him 
the  fum  of  iScol.  and  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether 
Mr.  Lawfon's  friendfhip  or  the  earl  of  Stair's  gra- 
titude, ever  after,  was  moft  to  be  admired. 

He  now  returned  from  court  to  his  own  eftate  ; 
thus  following  the  fate  of  his  patron,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  been  ferved  in  the  fame 
manner  about  two  years  before. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  retirement ;  for, 
upon  the  acceifion  of  George  I.  he  was  diftinguifhed 
by  that  difcerning  monarch  as  one  of  the  iteady 
friends  to  his  illuitrious  houfe,  and  as  fuchhewas 
received  into  favour,  and  upon  the  28th  of  October 
1714,  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  the  next  day  he  was  fworn  one  of  the 
privy-council;  and,  in  November,  was  made  com-* 
inauder  in  chief  of  all  his  majefty's  forces  in  Scot- 
land. 

The 
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The  fcene  now  changed  in  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Maryborough,  whole  friends  were  for  the  moft 
part  chofen  to  reprefent  the  counties  and  boroughs 
in  the  parliament  that  was  fummoned  to  meet  on 
the  iyth  of  March  1715:  and,  in  Scotland,  the 
cppofers  of  the  former  miniftry  prevailed  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Stair,  though  abfent,  was  elected  one  of  the 
fix  teen  peers  to  fit  in  the  firft  feptennial  parliament. 

AmbafTadors  were  now  fcnt  to  the  feveral  courts 
of  Europe  to  notify  the  king's  acceffi&n ;  and,  as  the 
French  court  was  both  the  moft  fplendid,  and  her 
intrigues  the  moft  dangerous,  it  was  requifite  to  fix 
upon  an  ambanador  poflefied  of  an  enterprifmg 
genius,  great  fortitude.,  a  polite  addrefs,  and  deep 
penetration.  The  perfon  thought  of  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  king  himfelf,  was 
lord  Stair;  who,  on  his  being  introduced  to  his 
royal  mafter,  was  complimented  on  his  prudent 
management  in  Poland,  and  intrufted  with  difcre- 
tionary  powers.. 

He  fet  out  for  Paris  iii  January  1715,  and,  in  a 
few  days  after,  entered  that  capital  in  fo  fplendid 
SL  manner,  that  the  other  ambafladors  admired  his 
magnificence ;  but  it  was  confidered  by  the  proud 
eld  monarch  as  an  infult  offered  to  him  in  his  own 
capital,  that  a  petty  prince.,  whom,  only  a  few 
months  before,  he  had  entertained  hopes  of  depriv~ 
ing  of  even  his  electoral  title  and  dominions  io 
Qermany,  jftiould,  upon  his  afcending  a  throne  fo 
unexpectedly,  authorife  his  ambafiador  jto  make  a 
.more  iplendid  appearance  than  theminifter  of  any 
potentate  had  ever  done  before  at  Paris. 

He  was  not  many  days  there  before  an  opportu- 
nity offered  of  .exercifing  his  political  talents  to  ad- 
vantage, of  confirming  his  royaj  mafter  in  the  good 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  him,  and  of  increaiing 
Che  fears  of  .the  French  king,  who  had  heard  of 
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ihis  chara&er,  and  was  chagrined  at  his  conduct  in 

.  ^ 

a  very  Ihort  time  after  he  had  redded  at  his  court. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it 
was  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
kirk fhould  be  filled  up;  and  that  the  dykes  which 
form  the  canal  and  moles  ftioulcl  be  deftroyed. 

There  had  been  a  pretended  execution  of  this 
article,  but  nothing  like  fulfilling  of  the  treaty  ; 
and  the  kisig  had  ordered  a  haven  and  canal  to  be 
made  atMardyke,  which  were  much  more  capacious 
than  thofe  of  Dunkirk  itfelf.  Mr.  Prior,  the  former 
ainbafiador,  had  complained  of  it,  and  infifted  that 
the  treaty  fhould  be  fulfilled.  An  anfwer,  full  of 
the'tnoft  e-vafive  arguments,  had  been  given,  which 
was  far  from  being  fatisfa<5k)ry,  and,  as  the  matter 
ftill  continued  open,  his  excellency,  the  earl  of 
Stair,  laid  a  clear  reprefentation  of  the  cafe  before 
the  French  miniftry  ;  in  which  ht  demonstrated, 
that  the  works,  according  to  the  treaty,  ought  to 
be  deftroyed  by  engineers,  and  not  left  to  the 
waitings  of  time,  or  encroachments  of  the  fea, 
which  every  thing  was  fubjecl:  to.  He  fet  forth, 
that  it  was  inconfiftent,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
think  that  the  haven  was  demolifhed,  v/hile  an- 
other was  built  in  its  neighbourhood  which  might 
prove  more  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Britifh  fut>je£ts  than  Dunkirk  itfelf.  He  pointed 
out  a  way  to  carry  off  the  back-waters,  without 
overflowing  the  country,  as  they  pretended,  and 
that  with  little  trouble  or  expence  ;  and  then  de- 
manded fuch  an  anfwe-r  as  might  be  fatisfactory  to 
his  royal  Tnafter  and  his  fubjecls,  and  prevent  the 
bad  effe&s  which  might  be  the  refult  of  a  contrary 
conduct. 

To  this  It  was  given  in  reply,  that  all  imagin- 
able forwardnefs  had  been  fhewn,  on  the  part  of 
fbe  molt  chjLftian  king,  exactly  to  fulfil  the  ninth 

articjg 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  till  hindered  by  the 
Englifh  commiflaries  themfelves  ;  that  the  canal, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  open,  for  preventing  the 
fubmerfion  of  a  vail  extent  of  country,  and  fc.ving 
the  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  ought  to  give  no  um- 
brage to  Great  Britain,  fince  his  inclination  was 
not  to  keep  fleets  there  for  diflurbing  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  his  neighbours  ;  and,  that  he  de- 
fired  nothing  more  than  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  fhould  unite  in  the  ftri&eil  bands  of  cor- 
refpondence  and  friendfhip. 

Thus  did  the  French  court  elude  the  force  of 
the  treaty,  and  openly  pretend  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  while  they  were 
actually  meditating  an  invafion  in  favour  of  the 
pretender  to  his  crown. 

But  the  earl  of  Stair  was  not  to  be  deceived;  and 
fufpe&ing  the  fecret  defigns  of  the  king, 'a  faff; 
friend  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart  j  he,  with  uncommon 
addrefc  and  vigilance,  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fecret  machinations  of  the  French  court;  and 
tranfmitted  home  fuch  early  and  exacl:  intelligence 
concerning  the  intended  invafion,  that  the  pre- 
tender's enterprise  failed,  and  a  great  number  of 
his  abettors  in  England  were  taken  into  cuftody;  by 
which  means,  the  rebellion  actually  begun  in  his 
favour  in  Scotland,  under  the  conduit  of  the  earl 
of  Mar,  \v, :s  checked  in  time,  and  its  final  fuppref- 
fion  facilitated. 

Various  ftories  are  told,  concerning  the  methods 
made  ufe  of  by  the  earl  ofSta'ir  to  procure  fuch  im- 
portant fecret  intelligence,  moft  of  them  calculated 
to  amufe  the  reader,  by  agreeable  fictions,  at  the 
expence  of  hiftorical  truth. 

The  real  facl:,  as  it  ftands  authenticated  on  re- 
cord is,  that  the  earl  of  Stair  was  mafter  of  the  moft 
iiifmuating  addrefs,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  apply 

a  bribe 
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a  bribe  properly;  by  the  influence  of  both  he  gained 
ever  anEnglifh  roman  catholic  prieft  named  Strick- 
land, who  was  one  of  the  pretender's  chaplains,  and 
his  chief  confidant.  By  means  of  this  fpy,  lord 
Stair  knew  every  project  formed  in  the  pretender's 
council,  and  from  the  fame  quarter,  he  obtained  a 
lift  of  the  French  officers  who  had  engaged  to  ac- 
company him  to  Scotland,  with  an  exa6t  account 
of  the  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provifions 
to  be  furnifhed  by  the  French  miniirry. 

The  crafty  Louis  XIV.  little  fufpe&ed  the  depth 
of  lord  Stair's  political  intrigues,  and  therefore  was 
thunderftruck  when  he  was  informed  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majelty,  in  his  fpeech  to  his  parliament,  on 
the  20th  of  July  1715,  had  pofitively  mentioned, 
that  France  was  carrying  on  a  plan  to  invade  his 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  pretender  to  his  crown. 
He  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave;  but,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  many  exprefies  difpatched  by  the  earl  of 
Stair,  he  fent  for  him,  and  told  him  pretty  roundly 
that  he  was  well  upprifed  of  the  contents  of  the 
frequent  difpatches  he  fent  to  his  court;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  difguifed  the  matter  fo  far  as  to 
fay, 

"  This  can  be  from  no  other  motive,  but  tor 
inform  your  king  of  my  bad  itate  of  health,  which 
is  far  from  being  what  you  may  wifh  ;  for  if  you 
come  to  my  palace  to-morrow,  you  fhall  fee  me 
eat  a  fowl  as  heartily  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life-time." 

Next  day  his  lordfhip  came  to  court,  and  faw 
the  old  king  at  dinner  for  the  laft  time  he  ever  ap- 
peared in  public.  The  fickly  monarch  was  very  lan- 
guid, and  bore  in  his  vifage  the  evident  marks  of 
an  approaching  diflblution ;  and,  for  fome  time, 
feemed  to  loath  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  til), 
cafting  his  eyes  upon  the  earl  of  Stair,  he  zffeiled 
to  appear  in  a  much  better  ftate  of  health  than  he 

really 
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really  was  ;  and  therefore,  as  if  he  had  been  awak- 
ened from  fome  deep  reverie,  he  immediately  put 
himfelf  into  an  ere6t  poiture,  called  up  a  laboured 
vivacity  into-  his  countenance,  and  eat  much  more 
heartily  than  was  by  any  means  advifeable  ;  repeat- 
ing two  or  three  times  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  then 
in  waiting,  "  Methinks  I  eat  very  well  for  a  man 
that  is  to  die  fa  fooii." 

But  this  inroad  upon  that  regularity  of  living, 
which  he  had  for  fome  time  obferved,  agreed  fo  i)l 
with  him,  that  he  never  recovered  this  meal,  but 
died  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after. 

This  event  happened  on  the  firfl  of  September, 
when  he  left  fuch  advice  to  his  great*  grand fon, 
Louis  XV.  the  late  king,  that,  had  it  been  fol- 
lowed, would  have  promoted  his  own  happinefs,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  nations  around  him ;  which  was, 
not  to  imitate  him  in  three  things  :  viz.  The  paf- 
fion  he  had  entertained  for  the  enlargement  and 
aggrandizing  of  his  dominions  ;  his  attachment  to 
pleafure  ;  and  his  exceifive  and  ufelefs  expences,  to 
the  defolation  of  his  fubje£ls. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  whom  the  French 
hiftorians  compare  to  Auguftus  Ccefar,  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  pretender's  fcheme,  if  it  had  not 
been  fecretly  encouraged  at  home ;  but  an  enquiry 
being  commenced  againft  the  former  miniftry,  upon 
whom  treafons  and  mifdemeanors  were  charged, 
their  friends  thought  proper  to  divert  the  trial,  by 
carving  out  work  from  another  quarter.  Among 
thofe  who  fided  with  the  late  miniftry  was  John  ewl 
of  Mar,  a  nobleman  bred  up  in  all  the  principled 
of  the  revolution,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  firmly 
adhered.  He  was  fecretary  of  ftate  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  con- 
cluding of  it,  and  had  continued  in  parliament,  as 
a  reprelentative,  till  this  very  time 5  nay,  fo  ftrenu- 

oufly 
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oufly  did  he  promote,  and  afterwards  fupport  it, 
that,  when  fpeaking  of  any  thing  which  he  infifted 
could  not  be  altered,  his  ufual  phrafe  was,  "  Yoa 
may  as  well  diflblve  the  union."  This  man  was, 
however,  very  cunning  and  politic  j  and  fo  much: 
did  he  delight  in  ailing  the  part  of  a  ftatefman, 
that  it  was  his  ruling  pafiion..  He  had  been  inti- 
mate with  the  earl  of  Oxford  (who  was  then  in 
prifon)  and  was  fuppofed  to-  have  been  privy  to  all 
his  fecrets,  which,  if  once  found  out,  muft  prove 
fatal  to  himfelf  j  therefore,  to  deliver  his  friend 
from  his  captivity,  he  devifed  the  plan  of  raifing  a 
rebellion  ;  and  it  was  fufpe&ed  that  the  earl  of 
Oxford  liberally  furnifhed  him  with  money  for 
ftirring  up  the  confufion.  Thefe  two  great  poli- 
ticians eafily  forefaw  that  the  insurrection  could 
not  produce  any  revolution  favourable  to  the  pre- 
tender ;  all  they  wanted  by  it  was,  to  fcreen  them- 
felves  from  a  parliamentary  enquiry. 

The  earl  of  Mar  was  at  no  lofs  to  find  out  en- 
gines, whom  he  could  very  eafily  move  by  the 
fprings  of  his  political  views  j  and,  left  he  fhould 
be  fufpecled,  becaufe,  in  this,  he  was  adding  con- 
trary to  all  his  former  principles,  nay,  and  to  his 
folemn  proteftations  of  loyalty  to  king  George,  he 
brought  over  fome  young  unexperienced  noblemen, 
fuch  as  the  earls  Mariftial  and  Strathmore,  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardin  and  Huntley  ;  and  meeting 
them  privately  at  Braemar,.he  talked  of  the  fcheme, 
and,  by  his  infmuations,  foon  made  an  impreffion 
upon  their  minds,  which  were  ready  to  receive  the 
firft  that  was  offered- 

Having  got  thefe  noblemen  to  keep  him  in  coun- 
tenance, he  was.  a  flu  red  of  being  joined  by  the  fol- 
lowing confiderable  clans,  the  M'Donalds  of  Slate, 
of  Clanranald,  Glengary,  Keppoch,  and  Glencoj 
by  the  Camerons,  the  Mc  Leans,  M«Grigors, 

M'Kinnons, 
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M'Kinnons,  M'Pherfons,  M'Intoflies,  and  many 
others  ;  and  though  he  looked  with  as  much  dif- 
dain  on  thefe  tumultuous  people  (who  have  proved 
rebels  to  moft  of  the  Scots  kings)  as  any  man  in 
Britain,  yet  he  made  ufe  of  them  to  anfwer  his  own 
and  his  patron's  deiigns.  Thefe  people  immediately 
arofe,  to  dethrone  r.  king  whom  they  had  addrefled 
but  a  few  months  before,  with  the  moft  folemn  pro- 
teftations  of  loyalty,  and  had  aflured  of  their  at- 
tachment to  his  intereft  ;  and,  gathering  ftrength 
as  they  advanced,  they  foon  muftered  up  an  army  of 
ten  thouland  men,  Scots  and  Englifh  included,  to 
jfupport  the  caufe  of  the  pretender,  whofe  ftandard 
was  fet  up  at  Braemar,  on  the  6th  of  Sept.  1715  ; 
and  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  ftyle  of  James  VIII. 
king  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

When  the  news  of  this  rebellion  arrived  at  court, 
the  government  immediately  difpatched  the  duke  of 
Argyll,  then  lieutenant  general  of  the  king's  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  He  quickly 
recruited  the  regiments  which  had  been  diminifhed 
by  the  king  for  the  eafe  of  his  people,  and  had  got 
together  an  army  of  three  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  regular  forces,  befides  the  Glafgow  and 
other  militia,  by  the  1 3th  of  November,  when  he 
attacked  the  rebels  on  Sheriff  muir,  to  prevent  their 
eroding  the  Forth. 

The  (laughter  on  both  fides  in  this  battle  was 
very  great;  the  left  wing  of  each  army  was  defeated ; 
and  neither  fide  could  properly  claim  the  victory; 
nor  could  either  keep  the  field  ;  the  duke  of  Argyll 
being  obliged  to  retire  to  Stirling  and  the  earl  of 
Mar  to  Perth. 

However,  this  check,  joined  to  the  fevere  lofs 
another  body  of  the  rebels  had  fuftained  at  Prefton 
.but-three  days  before,  where  1500  were  taken  pri- 
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foners  by  the  generals  Carpenter  and  Willis;  put 
a  Hop  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  this  rebellion. 

Among  the  regiments  who  d  i  ft  ingui  fried  them- 
felves  in  the  caufe  of  their  country  at  the  battle  of 
Sheriff-muir,  was  the  earl  of  Stair's  regiment  of 
dragoons. 

And  while  his  troops  were  thus  active  in  Scotland, 
the  earl  himfelf  was  not  lefs  fo  in  his  political  ca- 
pacity at  Paris.  For  when  thefe  hoible  attempts 
were  carrying  on  in  Britain  by  the  pretender's  par- 
ty, his  lordfhip  {hewed  a  proper  and  determined 
fpirit,  by  presenting  the  following  memorial  to  the 
regent. 

"  The  underwritten  earl  of  Stair,  minifter  of 
Great-Britain  to  his  moft  Chriftian  majefly,  finds 
himfelf  obl'ged  to  reprefent  to  his  roya!  highnefs, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  that,  not- 
withftanding  his  royal  highnefs  has  frequently  af- 
fured  the  faid  earl,  that  he  would  faithfully  and 
punctually  obferve  the  articles  of  peace  made  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  that  he  would  not  permit  either  arms, 
ammunition,  officers,  or  foldiers,  to  be  tranfported 
out  of  France  for  the  fervice  of  the  pretender  :  and 
although,  in  conformity  to  thefe  intentions,  his 
royal  highnefs  had  even  fent  exprefs  orders  to  all 
the  ports  and  havens  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  certain, 
neverthelefs,  that  the  feveral  particulars  before  enu- 
merated, are  every  day  tranfported  from  the  har- 
bours of  France,  without  the  leaftobftruc~tion  vvhat- 
foever  from  thofe  who  command  in  the  faid  ports 
on  the  part  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty. 

"  The  late  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  pretender 
have  been  frequently  on  board  certain  veflels  at  St. 
Malo,  which  weie  known  to  be  loaded  with  am- 
munition and  arms  for  the  pretender's  fervice ;  and 
this  with  fo  little  referve  or  circumfpedion,  that 
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they  were  publicly  attended  and  followed  by  a  troop 
of  Nugent's  horfe,  commanded  by  their  proper  of- 
ficers, all  mounted  in  their  regimental  clcthes  and 
accoutrements;  and  this* without  the  leait  cheek 
from  his  molt  chriftiau  majefty's  officers  command- 
ing at  St.  Malo. 

*'  The  pretender,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  ven- 
ture himfelf  to  lea  at  this  juncture,  took  the  road 
towards  Normandy,  in  crder  to  embark  at  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  fame 
manner,  declining  to  land  in  England,  came  back 
to  Morlaix. 

"  When  the  pretender  was  gone  to  Scotland, 
attended  by  the  abovementioned  troopers  of  Nu- 
gent's  regiment,  his  royal  highnefs  was  plea  fed  to 
promife  the  underwritten  minifter,  that  he  would 
treat  them  as  defertcrs,  if  ever  they  returned  to 
France  ;  and  the  marefchal  d'Huxelles,  iit  the  fame 
time,  allured  the  faid  earl,  that  he  would  hang 
them  all,  without  diftnivftion. 

<c  Thcfe  foldicrs  are  now  returned,  and  have 
joined  their  regiment.  Monlieur  Befach  and  his 
vompr.ny  remain,  to  this  very  hour,  at  Morlaix, 
as  alfo  the  arms  and  ammunition  that  he  had  with 
him  lor  his  intended  expedition  ;  which  being  re- 
ir.ovid  out  of  onefhip  into  another,  in  the  harbour 
of  iVioriaix,  tne  commanding  officer  there  was  fo 
;.  r  from  confifcating  the  faid  arms  and  ammunition, 
that  he  even  refilled  to  fearch  the  veflel,  though 
he  was  defired  fo  to  do  by  captain  Campbell,  com- 
inr.ndcr  of  an  Englifli  (hip,  which  yet  remains  in 
that  port. 

"  Within  five  weeks  paft,  feveral  vefiels  have 
failed  from  Dieppe  and  Havre  de  Grace,  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  officers  and  money,  for  the  pre- 
tend r's  fervice ;  all  which  are  actually  arrived  in 
Scotland  :  and,  to  be  more  particular,  there  failed 

a  veflel 
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a  vefTel  from  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  17111  of  this 
month,  in  the  face  of  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain;  who  having  reprefemed  to 
the  marquis  of  Rouvray,  that  there  lay,  at  that 
time,  both  in  Havre  de  Grace  and  at  Harfleur,  at 
reaft  twenty  officers,  ready  to  follow  the  pretender 
into  Scotland,  on  board  the  faidveflel,  and  begged 
him  to  prevent  their  embarking  :  the  marquis  re- 
plied, that  what  he  faid  might  be  very  true;  but, 
that  he  could  not  prevent  their  going  on  board, 
having  no  orders  from  court  for  that  purpofe. 

"  The  faid  earl  of  Stair  has  alfo  frequently  re- 
prefented,  both  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  regent, 
and  the  marefchal  d'Huxellcs,  that  feveral  generals, 
colonels,  and  other  officers,  then  actually  engage J. 
in  the  fervice  of  France,  were  determined  io  go 
and  join  the  rebels  in  Scotland.  The  faid  earl  went, 
fo  far  as  even  to  give  the  marefchal  d'Huxclles  a 
lift  of  the  faid  generals  and  other  officers,  who, 
agreeable  to  the  faid  earl's  reprefentation,  are  now 
actually  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  other 
places  in  that  neighbourhood,  ready  to  tranfporf 
themfelves  with  the  firit  opportunity  into  Scotland, 
from  whence  they  have  been  hitherto  detained  bv 
nothing  but  the  exceffive  cold  of  the  feafon  a.nd 
contrary  winds ;  the  commanding  officers  in  the 
faid  places  openly  avowing,  that  they  have  received 
no  orders  to  prevent  their  embarkation. 

"  The  earl  of  Stair  finds  it  his  duty  to  reprefent 
thefe  facts  to  the  duke  regent,  to  the  end  that  his 
royal  highnefs  may  himfelf  determine,  whether  his 
orders  have  been  executed  with  punctuality ;  and, 
whether  it  mav  be  thought  in  Great-Britain,  that 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been  faithfully  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  France. 

"  The  aforefaid  earl  of  Stair  finds  himfelf  obliged 
to  acquaint  his  royal  highnefs,  that  the  late  duke 
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of  Ormond,  and  feveral  others,  who  have  confpir- 
ed  equally  againft  their  king  and  country,  did,  with- 
in a  few  days,  begin  their  journey  towards  Bour- 
deaux  and  Bayonne  ;  and  that  they  have  got  to- 
gether, upon  the  coaft  of  Gafcony,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  fhips,  with 
which  the  court  of  St.  Germains  boafts  its  intention 
to  make  a  defcent  in  Ireland  ;  which,  as  the  fame 
court  flatters  itfelf,  will  be  fupported,  not  only  with 
the  money,  but  even  with  the  troops,  of  France. 

"  The  earl  of  Stair,  who  has  always  laboured 
with  the  utmoft  zeal,  to  eftablifh  a  good  and  per- 
fect friendftiip  between  the  king  his  mafter  and  his 
royal  highnefs  the  duke  regent,  cannot  help  being 
much  concerned  to  find  himfelf  reduced  to  make 
remonitrances  upon  points  of  fo  ticklifh  a  nature, 
fo  capable  of  deftroying  the  harmony  that  at  prefent 
jubfifts  between  two  nations,  and  of  producing  fuch 
dilcontents  as  may  be  attended  with  themoft  griev- 
ous confequences,  if  not  immediately  prevented  by 
neceUary  orders." 

It  was  not  poffible  to  elude  the  force  of  this  re- 
prefentation  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  royal  highnefs 
faw,  that,  to  remove  all  fufpicions,  and  preferve 
the  friendfhip  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  was 
Itrongly  inclined,  he  muit  be  obliged  to  fpeak  de- 
cilively ;  agreeable  to  which,  his  anfwer  was, 
"  That  he  would  forbid  the  exportation  of  any 
arms  or  ammunition  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
that  he  fnould  fend  fuch  orders  to  all  the  ports  of 
France  as  his  Britannic  majefty  defired,  together 
with  proper  inftrudions  for  the  captains  of  fuch 
veifels  as  were  bound  for  any  part  of  Scotland." 

The  fuccefs  of  this  negotiation  contributed 
greatly  to  the  total  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion;  for 
when  the  infurgents  found  themfelves  deprived  of 

the 
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the  powerful  fucccurs  they  had  been  promifed  from 
France,  they  begun  to  difperfe  ;  and  the  pretender 
himfelf,  receiving  advice  at  Perth  of  the  adverfe 
diijjofition  of  the  regent,  gave  up  his  caufe  for  loft ; 
and  fled  from  Perth,  accompanied  by  his  general,, 
the  earl  of  Mar,  to  Montrofe,  where  they  em- 
barked for  France. 

No  fooner  did  the  news  of  this  happy  event 
reach  the  earl  of  Stair,  than  he  repaired  to  the  re- 
gent, and  completely  put  an  end  to  the  pretender's 
hopes,  by  prefenting  the  fubfequent  memorial : 

«f  The  earl  of  Stair,  minifter  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  to  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  has 
received  exprefs  orders  from  the  king  his  mafter, 
to  acquaint  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
regent  of  France,  with  the  flight  of  the  pretender, 
and  the  difperfion  of  the  rebels  in  Scotland.  His 
majefty  is  perfuaded  this  news  will  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  duke  regent,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  their  blood,  as  in  regard  to  the 
flricl:  friendfhip  which  his  majefty  has  fo  carefully 
cultivated  with  his  highnefs. 

"  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  is  fo  recent,  that  the 
king  was  perfuaded  his  royal  highnefs  would  have 
taken  the  neceffary  meafures  to  have  prevented  the 
pretender's  fetting  his  foot  in  France;  but  fince 
the  faid  pretender  has  found  means  to  return  thi- 
ther, his  majefty  affures  himfclf,  that,  fo  foon  as 
his  royal  highnefs  fhall  be  made  acquainted  with  it, 
he  will  take  the  neceflary  meafures  to  oblige  him  to 
quit  the  kingdom. 

"  The  king  of  Great  Britain  commands  the  earl 
of  Stair  to  infift,  in  theftrongeft  manner,  with  his> 
royal  highnefs,  that  thofe  perfons  who  ft  and  con- 
demned by  the  laws  of  England,  and  are  declared 
rebels  and  traitors  to  their  king  and  country,  may 
D  3  not 
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not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  France  ;  and  that 
the  chief  abettors  and  authors  of  the  late  rebellion 
may  be  immediately  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  his  royal  highnefs  vvill  declare  his  reio- 
lution,  not  to  permit  the  faid  rebels  ever  to  return 
into  France  ;  or  that  other  perfons,  who  may  here- 
after be  condemned  and  declared  rebels,  fhall  at 
any  time  be  received,  or  find  protection  in  that 
kingdom. 

44  His  royal  highnefs  is  too  reafonable  and  too 
wife,  not  to  fee  the  juflice  and  propriety  of  this 
demand.  Great  Britain  can  never  repofe  herfelf 
•in  fafety  and  peace,  whilfr.  fhe  fees  thofe  perfons 
received  and  entertained  in  her  neighbourhood, 
who  have  endeavoured,  with  open  force,  to  bring 
<  n  the  ruin  and  total  fubverfion  of  their  country. 
Nor  can  France  be  perfectly  allured  that  fhe  fhall 
not  once  again  fee  herfelf  expofed  to  bear  all  the 
blame  and  refcntment  due  to  undertakings  of  fo 
mifchievous  a  nature. 

44  The  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain  think 
themfelves  fee u re  on  the  fide  of  France,  by  virtue 
of  the  folemn  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
.pretender  is  excluded  from  the  dominions  of  his 
r.ioft  chrifiian  majeiry ;  and  by  which  France  ftands 
obliged  to  give  him  no  afliltance,  either  in  {hips, 
urns,  or  ammunition  ;  in  money,  fo'dicrs,  or  of- 
;u:<rs;  no,  i;or  cither  (ovu.eil  or  a-.!  vice,  c'ch.r 
Directly  or  indircdtly.  Yet  the  ;.bovcmemicncd 
rebels  arrive;  they-afk  refuge  and  protection  in 
France  !  and  are  no  fooner  there,  than,  by  the 
commodioufnefs  of  their  fituation,  and  conveniency 
of  the  poir,  they  plot  and  contrive  the  blackeit 
and  moft  detelhble  treafon  againft  their  country ; 
which,  depending  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  was  unarmed  and  defencelefs.  In  defiance 
of  this  treaty,  they  find  means  to  bring  the  preten- 
der 
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tier  into  France,  and,  by  their  intrigues,  they  fur- 
nifh  him  with  fhips,  arms,  and  ammunition  ;  offi- 
cers, foldiers,  and  money  j  with  which  afliitanee 
the  pretender  has  actually  invaded  Great  Britain, 
and  brought  infinite  damages  to  the  nation. 

"  His.  r-yal  highnefs  may  imagine,  that  Cire.it- 
Britain  could  not  Ion2  endure  the  unrafmcfs  that 
mult  be  derived  from  the  neiohbourhnod  ot  thole 
rebels,  ready  to  bring  fire  and  ("word  into  the  heait 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  renew  all  the  honors  that 
accompany  rebellion 

"  In  this  fituation  Great-BrifiMn  would  h'nd 
herfelf  obliged  to  be  perpetually  upon  her  guard  ; 
and  would  be  iubjcdt  to  continual  difturbances  and 
apprehenfions ;  a  condition  more  vexatious  than 
even  open  war,  to  a  nation  equally  anxious  for  the 
prefervation  of  its  laws  and  liberties,  as  dtfirous  to 
live  in  peace  with  its  neighbours. 

"  His  royal  highnefs  may  learn,  from  the  una- 
nimous addrefs  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  to  the 
king,  what  fenfe  the  nation  entertains  of  this  un- 
certain and  violent  fituation.  The  king  has  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  fubje&s  too  much  at  heart,  not  to 
enter  warmly  both  into  their  opinions  and  iiitereft  ; 
and  he  flatters  himfelf,  that,  upon  this  occafion, 
his  royal  highncfs  will  not  refufe  him  the  jud  proof 
he  has  de fired  of  his  fr;en :Hh;p,  and  of  his  di.nofi* 

tion  to  cnteraun  a  QOOJ  und^rihu)duv  between  the 
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two  nations. 

"  For  the  fame  reafons,  the  king  of  Great-Bri- 
tain hopes  his  royal  highnefs,  the  regent,  will  con- 
cur with  his  majelry  to  folicit  the  duke  of  Loraine 
in  the  moit  effecStual  manner,  that  the  pretender 
may  not  be  permitted  to  return  into  his  dominions. 

"  The  earl  of  Stair  has  alfo  received  orders   to 

remind  his  royal  highnefs  of  the  declaration  he  has 

already  made,    that  fuch  officers  in  the  fervice  of 
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France,  as  followed  the  pretender  into  Scotland, 
fhall  be  cafhiered.  And  the  king  is  perfuaded,  that 
his  royal  highnefs  will  not  permit  fuch  general  offi- 
cers, colonels,  and  others,  who  may  have  followed 
and  affifted  the  pretender  in  the  late  rebellion,  ever 
to  be  employed  afrefh  in  the  fervice  of  his  nioftchrif- 
tian  majefty:  and,  if  any  of  the  faid  officers  fhould 
hereafter  return,  or  be  already  returned  intoFrance, 
that  his  royal  highnefs  will  caufe  them  to  be  punifh- 
ed,  fo  that  their  conduct  may  appear  to  have  been 
as  highly  difpleafmg  to  his  royal  highnefs  and  the 
government,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

"  To  prevent  all  miftakes  in  a  bufmefs  of  fo  im- 
portant and  delicate  a  nature,  the  earl  of  Stair  has 
orders  to  demand  an  anfwer  in  writing  to  this  me- 
morial, which  he  paffionately  wifhes  to  be  fuch  as 
may  contribute  to  re-eftablifli  a  good  intelligence 
between  the  two  nations." 

Thefe  memorials  juftly  merited  a  place  in  the 
Jife  of  this  great  man,  not  only  from  the  happy  con- 
fequences  they  produced,  in  preventing  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  crowns ;  but  as  they  are  the  moft 
perfect  models  of  able  negotiation  that  can  be  pre- 
iented  to  unexperienced  minifters.  And  it  mud 
be  obferved,  that  the  fuccefs  of  a  difficult  negotia- 

*  O 

lion  very  often  depends  more  on  the  ftyle  of  a  me- 
mcrial,  than  on  the  moft  pofitive  inftru<£tions  from 
home,  though  the  memorial  muft  be  drawn  from 
them. 

So  refolute  a  declaration  reduced  the  regent  to 
the  neceifity  of  declaring  himfelf  once  for  all. 
There  was  no  medium;  he  muft  either  fatisfy  Great 
Britain,  by  refufing  the  pretender  a  retreat  in  France, 
or  abfolutely  break  with  a  prince  whcfe  friendship 
might  be  of  fervice  to  him,  for  the  fake  of  a  gueft 
\vho  was  both  unufcful  to  him  and  his  friends,  as 

well 
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well  as  troublefome  to  thofe  who  protected  him..  In 
a  word,  fortune  having  already  abjured  the  preten- 
der, it  was  no  hard  matter  for  the  regent  to  do  fo 
too  j  and,  agreeable  to  this,  by  the  advice  of  the 
abbot  du  Bois,  he  gave  the  earl  of  Stair  a  moft  ex- 
plicit and  fatisfa&ory  anfwer,  after  having  acquaint- 
ed, the  pretender  with  his  refolution,  who  imme- 
diately retired  to  Avignon. 

The  expuHion  of  this  prince  from  the  dominions 
of  France,  and  the  publication  of  an  edict,  about 
the  fame  time,  prohibiting  the  French^  fubje&s  to 
trade  in  the  South  Sea,  were  two  points  of  fuch 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  that  theyjuftly  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  friendmip  and  confidence- 
which  at  this  time  fprung  up  between  the  two  na- 
tions. To  balance  the  exclufton  of  the  French, 
from  the  South-Seas,  the  regent  publifhed  a  de- 
claration permitting  them  to  trade  to  Africa. 

A  good  underflanding  was  now  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Versailles  and  London,  highly, 
agreeable  to-  the  latter,  as  it  gave  the  new  fovereign; 
an  opportunity  of  infpecling  and  regulating  the  do- 
meftic  admin ifiration  of  government.  Ajid  as  for. 
the  earl  of  Stair,  his  conduct  upon,  the  occafion 

fained  him  the  efteem  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now 
ecLired  regent  during,  the  whole  minority  of 
Louis  XV.  His  lordfliip  was  likewife  the  fubject 
of  admiration  among  the  French1  courtiers  ;  but. 
neither  adulations  nor  civilities  could  put  him  off' 
his  guard,,  or  relax  his  attention  to  the  dignity  and 
intereft  of  his  royal  mafter,  a  proof  of  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  remarkable  anecdote. 

One  day  the  regent,    attended,  with  the  moft: 

fplendid  retinue,  went  in  his  coach,  to  pay  him  ^ 

v.ifit ;   which    his   excellency    being   informed   of,. 

prepared  for  his  reception.     The  coach,  halted,  at 
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the  gate ;  and,  when  the  earl  of  Stair  defcended  ~ 
from  his  .apartment,  the  regent  rofe  up,  partly- 
alighted  from  fa  is  coach,  fet  one  foot  on  the  ground, 
And  kept  the  other  fixed  on  the  ftep.  His  excel- 
lency, in  -the  mean  time,  was  advancing  to  the 
gate  ;  but,  obferving  the  polkire  the  regent  was  in, 
fee  flopped  ftiort ;  then  turned  about,  and  walked 
three  or  four  times  backward  and  forward,  and  at 
laft  afked  one  of  the  attendants,  whether  his  royal 
highnefs  was  come  to  vifit  him  as  his  Britannic 
maje&y's  ambafiador,  or  as  earl  of  Stair  ?  To  which 
receiving  no  anfwer,  he  added-, 

*'  If  he  comes  to  fee  lord  Stair,  I  fhaH  reckon 
it  my  greateft  honour  to  receive  any  one  officer  of 
the  crown,  much  more  the  duke-regent  at  the  door 
«f  his  coach  j  but,  if  he  comes  to  vifit  the  ambaf- 
fador  of  my  auguft  and  royal  matter,  I  think  I 
ihould  be  unworthy  the  truit  repofed  in  me,  if  I 
v/ent  further  than  1  have  done/' 

This  being  told  -to  the  regent,  he  re-entered  his 
«oach,  and  afterwards  catifed  it  to  be  notified  to 
his  excellency,  that  he  was  not  defirous  of  feeing 
him  at  court  j  and,  for  fome  months,  he  a^tu- 
aHy  w-ithdre\v,  ti^l,  hearing  of  the  regent's  fit- 
.  ting  out  a  itrong  fquadron  at  Toulon,  which  the 
court  of  Britain  couid  not  look  on  with  indifference, 
he  went  to  court;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  argued  a 
ccnfunrrnate  policy,  as  well  as  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country, 

He  fetout  forFontainbleau  in  a  private  chaife,  and, 
being  met  by  the  chancellor  d'Huxelles,  who  was 
very  pompoufly  attended,  he  paid  his  compliments 
to  his  excellency  in  the  moft  elegant  manner,  and 
invited  him  to  take  a  feat  in  his  coach  :  but  his  lord- 
iflaip  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  told  him ;  that 
fee  wanted  not  coaches,  but  was  at  prefent  diverting 

himfelf 
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inmfelf  as  earl  of  Stair.  He  then  parted  from  him* 
and  came  to  court  ;  but  the  guards  knowing  him, 
declared  they  had  orders  to  refufe  him  admittance, 
"•  Oh!"  faysh-,  "  though  the  Britifh  ambafTador 
*'  be  debarred  accefs,  yet  ihe  lord  Stair  is  not." 

On  this  he  was  allowed  to  enter  ;  and  having 
pafied  the  firft  guard,  he  haftenecl  through  the 
others,  and  then  immediately  entered  the  prefence- 
chamber,  where  the  king  and  the  regent  were,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  vail  number  of  nobility,  gentry,  fo- 
reign ambafiadors,  and  general  officers. 

No  fooner  did  the  regent  ohierve  the  carl  of 
Stair,  than  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  chamber,  whi- 
ther he  was  followed  by  his  lordfhip,  the  company 
Handing  afide  to  let  him  pafs  ;  raid,  as  he  entered 
the  room,  he  told  him,  that,  if  at  prefent  he  de- 
nied him  audience,  perhaps,,  in  time,  lie  might  be 
£lad  to  have  one  in  his  turn.  On  this  the  regent 
and  he  coiiverfed  two  hours;  during  which  time 
he  informed  him  of  his  intrigues  with  the  czar,  vmh 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  with  cardinal  Alberoni, 
prime  miniiter  of  Spain,  for  bringing  in  the  pre- 
tender. Kis  royal  highnefs  obierving,  that  nothing, 
though  ever  fo  fecretly  t  ran  footed,,  could  be  kept 
from  ib  prying  an  amhaffador  ;  and  that  one  half 
of  the  French  nation  were,  through  poverty,  be- 
come fpies  upon  the  other,  he  made  a  merit  of  dif- 
covering  the  whole  plaji  of  the  Spaniih  mmiftvr  to 
lord  Stair. 

It  was  deeply  laid,  and  is  two  curious  and  inte- 
refting  to  -be  omitted  :  we  {hall  therefore  endeavour 
to  give  a  concife  account  of  it;  that  the  reader  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  political  hiftory  of  the 
firft  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  in  which  the 
•carl  of  Stair  was  the  principal  agent. 

Though  Philip  V..  grand.fon  of  the  late  jcing  of 

Fxance,  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  allowed  to 
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reign  peaceably  over  the  ruins  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy, yet  neither  he  nor  his  minifters  being 
content  with  the  treaty  obtained,  they  endeavoured 
to  bet.'r  themfrlves  by  intrigues,  and  to  procure 
by  craft,  what  by  force  of  arms  was  impracticable. 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  then  Spanifh  minifter,  knew 
very  well,  that  though  the  emperor,  by  the  late 
treaty,  w?s  put  in  poiieflion  of  Sicily  and  Flanders, 
nnd  fecured  in  his  other  vaft  dominions,  he  was  yet 
ib  far  drained  of  his  treafure,  by  the  Jaft  war,  as 
to  have  no  great  inclination  to  a  rupture:  he  judged 
the  fame  of  the  other  powers  engaged  ;  and  think- 
ing that  Great  Britain  had  obtained  too  advantageous 
terms  at  the  laft  general  pacification,  his  aim  was 
to  give  her  a  king,  who  would  be  apt  to  relinquish 
every  advantage  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  done- 
him. 

But  as  Spain  was  unable  alone  to  accomplifh  fa 
great  a  project,  the  cardinal  thought  of  proper  tools 
from  another  quarter;  and  thefc  wereCharles  XII.. 
of  Sweden,  with  the  czar  ofMufcovy,  whom  he 
inccffantly  laboured  to  reconcile.  The  former  was 
eafily  brought  into  the  fcheme,  from  a  profpecl:  of 
regaining  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  inveftment  of 
v/hich  had  been  given  toGeorge  I.  by  the  emperor  ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  czar,  an  equivalent  for  the 
provinces  he  v/as  obliged  to  cede  to  his  imperial 
majefty  ;  and  the  czar  Peter.  I.  was  again  allured 
v/ith  the  bait  of  having  his  daughter  married  to  the 
imaginary  monarch,  and  of  .baying  a  beneficial; 
trade  with  Britain  to  the  ports  of  his  new  conquer- 
ed provinces:  however,,  it.  is  not  to  be  prefumed, 
that  either  the  Swedifh  or  the  Ruffian  court  would 
have  entered  fo  readily  into  the  cardinal's  fcheme,., 
if  feme  Engb'fh  and  Scots  gentlemen  had  not  re- 
paired, after  the  rebellion,  to  their  dominions  ;. 
more  inflamed,  after  the  defeats  at  Sheriff-muir  and 
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Prefton,  than  ever,  with  an  inclination  for  war  j. 
and  attributing  their  difafters  in  thofe  battles  en- 
tirely to  fatality.  The  reprefentations  of  thefe  re- 
bels, and  the  geld  of  Peru  remitted  from  Madrid, 
were  very  powerful  arguments  with  the  two  enter- 
prifing  monarchs,  whofe  minifters  now  met  upon 
the  overtures  of  peace,  and  for  bringing  about  the 
cardinal's  project. 

Baron  Goertz,  theSwedifh  minifter  to  the  ftates 
general,  who  was  one  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen  in  Eu- 
rope, had  twice  an  interview  with  the  czar  at  the 
the  Hague  ;  and  having  informed   him  that  he  had 
got  confiderable  fums  from  the  difaffecled  In  Eng- 
land, for  buying  {hips  and  ammunition  for  invading 
Scotland,  theRuffian  monarch  was  fo  well  pleafed, 
that  he  went  in  perfon  to  Paris,  in  the  month  of 
May  1717;  and,  under  pretext  ofvifiting  the  aca- 
demy, the  arfenals,  the  chambers  of  rarities,  and 
every  thing  that  might  excite  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  he  conferred  with  the  regent  upon  the  in- 
tended fcheme.     His  royal  highnefs,  however,  fc- 
cretly  defirous  of  having  a  king  fixed  in  Britain  by 
French  influence,  feemcd  not  quite  fatisfied  with  it,, 
either  from  an  unwillingnefs  to  expe- d  more  trea- 
fure  in  favour  of  a  fugitive,  or  becaufe  bethought, 
that  theSpanifh  gold,  with  the  Ruff. an  andSv    difh 
arms,    were  fufficient  to  bring  abou.  the  (Kfign,., 
without  expoling France  to  a  rupture  withtngland 
by  his  engaging  in  it. 

The  conference  with  the  czar,  though  very  fe- 
cret,  was,  by  the  regent's  fecretary,  c  <  unU 
cated  to  the  Bi'tifh  ambai;/.dor,  who  directly  ac- 
quainted his  court ;  and  fuch  a<5tive  rrr.  Aires  were 
haftantly  taken,  as  rendered  the  fchcr. .j  i;r,pra£li- 
cable ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  ietter  from  count  Gyllen- 
bourgh,  theSwedifh  envoy  atLondon,  to  his  brother. 
Guftavus,.thej3  ambaflador  in  France,  having  fallen 

into 
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iaito  the  earl  of  Stair's  hands,  he  tranfmitted  it  to 
theBritifh  miniftry,  by  whom  count  Gyllenbourgti 
was  arrefted,  and  mod  of  his  papers  feized,  in  which 
>vere  many  letters  from  and  to  baron  Goertz.  From 
thele  it  appeared  plainly,  that  an  invafion  was  de- 
figned  ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  have  taken  place, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  feafonable  intelligence  given 
by  the  earl  of  Stair. 

But  thefc  were  not  the  only  attempts  in  favour 
of  the  unhappy  fugitive  that  were  defeated  through 
his  means.  He  likewife  had  a  principal  fliare  with 
Sir  William  Temple  in  bringing  about  the  quadru- 
ple alliance,  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  between  his 
Britannick  mnjefty,  the  emperor,  the  moft  chrif- 
tian  king,  and  the  ftates  general  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces; by  which  the  defignsof  the  court  of  Madrid 
were  totally  defeated. 

However,  the  cardThal  now  openly  received  and 
entertained  the  pretender  at  the  court  of  Madrid  ; 
and  in  hopes  of  making  a  powerful  divcrfion  in 
Hungary,  he  attacked  the  emperor,  and  fomented 
<5ifturbances  in  theBritifn  dominions.  Having  like- 
v/ife  formed  a  defign  of  feizing  the  ifland  of  Sicily, 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  that  purpofe,  and,  in  July 
1718,  this  S-panifh  armamen-t  took  feveral  confi- 
<£erable  places  in  the  ifland  ;  but  while  they  were 
"bufi'y  employed  in  attacking  the  citadel  of  Meflina, 
theBritifh  fleetxrame  to  the  afTiftanceof  theSicilians,. 
and,  on  the  nth  ofAugufr,  attacked  twenty  feven. 
Spanifh  ihips  of  the  line,  ofF Cape PalFaro  -3  after  an. 
obftinate  engagement,  the  English  took,  and  funk 
moit  of  them:  and  foon  after,  the  king  of  Sicily 
accede-d  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  This  frumiing 
blow  fo  much  chagrined  the  court  of  Spain,  that 
an  order  was  hTued  out  for  feizing  upon  all  theBri- 
tifh merchant  (hips  and  •efFecls  in  thai  kingdom. 
|lis  majefty  George  I.  'm  return,  granted  letters  of 
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marque  and  reprifals  to  the  Britifh  fubjecls  againfl 
thofe  of  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  October  ;  and  on  the 
ijth,  war  was  declared  againit  Spain. 

The  Spanifh  court  was,  at  this  time,  the  mod 
intriguing  in  Europe  •,  for  fhe  not  only  endeavoured 
todiirurbthe  tranquillity  of  Britain,  but  likewifeof 
France ;  for  which  purpofe  the  prince  of  Cellemare, 
her  ambatfador  at  Paris,  had  entered  into  a  confpi- 
racy  with  fome  mutineers,  to  whom  he  gave  pen- 
fions:  the  defign  was,  to  takeaway  the  regent's  life, 
to  make  an  inroad  into  four  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom ;  to  gain  over  the  French  miniftry  to  the  Spa- 
nifh interefr,  and  thus  pave  a  way  for  uniting  the 
whole,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of  the  French  do- 
minions, with  thofe  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  reigning  in  Spain  :  which  fcheme 
might  have  taken  place,  and  have  rekindled  the  ge- 
neral war,  if  it  had  not  beendifcovered  in  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  manner : 

Two  noblemen,  who  were  intrufted  with  a  pac- 
ket from  the  Spanifh  ambafTador  in  France,  to  cardi- 
nal Alberoni,  containing  a  relation  of  the  progrefs 
which  he  had  made  with  fome  noblemen  foraccom- 
plifhing  the  fchemes  of  his  court,  took  a  chaife^- 
v/hich  broke  down  about  two  leagues  from  Paris. 
The  poftilion,  obferving  them  to  take  more  care  of 
their  portmanteau  than  of  themfelves  (one  of  them 
faying,  he  would  rather  loofe  one  hundred  thoufand 
piftolesthan  it)  after  driving  them  to  the  end  of  the 
firft  ftage,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  and  gave  imme- 
diate notice  of  what  he  had  feen  to  the  government. 
Tbe  council  of  regency  being  inftantly  called,  pro- 
per officers  were  immediatly  fent  off,  with  orders  to 
ftop  them  ;  which  they  effected  at  Poi<SUers,  and 
not  only  arrefted  their  perfons,  but  fent  their  port- 
ananteau  to  Paris;  in  which  were  found  the  plainest 
marks  of  a  confpiracy,  The  fame  flight  (the  2§th 

of 
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of  November)  feveral  perfons  of  diftinction  were 
teized  and  Cent  to  the  Haflile  ;  and  theSpanifh  am- 
baflador  was  commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  abbe  du  Bois,  fecretary  of  ftate,  wrote  a 
circular  letter  the  next  day  to  the  feveral  miniiters 
refiding  at  the  French  court,  and  particularly  to 
the  earl  of  Stair,  acquainting  him  with  the  motives 
which  induced  them  to  take  this  ftep  with  regard 
to  the  prince  de  Cellamere,.  by  whofe  letters  it  was 
plainly  feen,  that  he  was  inciting  the  king's  fub- 
jects  to  a  revolution,  and  that  he  h^d  formed  a 
plan  to  deftroy  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ;, 
and  then  concluded,  in  terms  which  both  difco- 
vered  his  refpect  to  the  Britifh  court,  and  a  per- 
fonal  efteem  for  her  ambaffador. 

Soon  after  this,  a  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  France  againft  Spain  ;  and  though  it  was  looked 
upon  rather  as  fictitious  than  real,  yet  the  burning 
of  fix  new  men  of  war  upon  the  frocks  at  Port- 
paflage,  and  the  taking  of  fome  towns,  put  the 
matter  of  France's  being  in  earneft  beyond  all  pof- 
libility  of  doubt. 

But  no  difappointments  could  check  the  refllefs- 
fpirit  of  the  cardinal,  who  ft  ill  fomented  the  tu- 
multuous paffions  of  the  Britifti  rebels :  many  of 
the  moil  confiderable  had  retired,  partly  by  his  in- 
vitation, and  partly  without  any,  into  the  domi- 
nions of  his  mafter.  Ar.d  the  duke  of  Ormondv 
their  chief,  having  received  notice  to  leave  France, 
upon  an  application  made  to  the  regent  for  that 
purpofe,  Alberoni  prefled  him  to  repair  to  Madrid  j. 
this  invitation  however  was  kept  a  perfect  fecret; 
but,  th-re  were  fome  people  about  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  who,  being  elate  with  the  profpeft  of 
the  expedition,  thought  proper  to  communicate 
the  defign  to  their  correspondents  at  Paris;  and, 
thefe  having  fhewn  their.  letters  to  one  M'Donald,, 

a  lieu- 
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a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Irifh  brigades,  he  handed 
them  about,  till  at  laft  they  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Britifh  ambaflador,  who  fent  captain  Gardiner  ex- 
prefs,  with  an  account,  that  the  preparations  of 
the  Spaniards,  at  Cadiz,  were  certainly  defigned 
againft  South  Britain  ;  and  that  their  fleets  would 
put  to  fea  the  yth  or  8th  of  March  1718. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  was  communicated  by 
the  king  to  his  parliament;  who  afTured  him  of 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  defeat  fo  extraordinary  an, 
attempt ;  and  every  military  preparation  was  made 
by  land  and  at  fea  to  oppofe  the  invafion  j  which 
might  have  proved  very  formidable,  if  the  enemies 
of  their  country  had  not  met  with  a  check  from 
another  quarter. 

The  duke  of  Ormond,  with  5000  land  forces  on 
board,  having  provifion,  ammunition,    and   every 
other  neceflary,    had  embarked   for  the  Weft  of 
England  ;  but  meeting  with  a  ftorm  off  Cape  Fi- 
nifterre,  they  were  feparated  :  his  grace*,  with  moft 
of  the  Englifh.  and  Irifh  officers,  were  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Cadiz,  while  the  earls  of  Marfhal  and 
Seaforth,  and  the  marquis  of  Tullibardin,  purfued 
their  voyage,  and  landed  at  Kintarl,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  on  the  i5th  of  April,  with  about  400 
Spanifh  troops.     They  were  very  uneafy  to  know 
the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,    and    deferred 
moving  from  thence,  till  they  fhould   hear  what 
was  become  of  his  grace  :  but,  before  any  certain 
accounts   arrived   of  his  difappointment,  General 
Wightman  was  in   full   march  to  difperfe  them, 
having  with  him  two  Swifs  and  three  Dutch  bat- 
talions,   one  hundred    and  twenty  dragoons,  and 
about  three  hundred   and  fifty  foot  foldiers.     He 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Pretender's  birth  day, 
at  the  pafs  of  Glenfhiel ;     where  the  M«Kenzie& 
were  {rationed  on  one  fide,  the  marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardin, 
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bardin,  with  the  laird  of  M'Douall,  upon  the  other, 
and  the  Spaniards  intrenched  in  their  front,  making, 
in  all,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty  men.  No 
fooner  did  they  enter  the  pafs,  than,  to  their  afto- 
nifhment,  the  rebels,  who  lay  concealed  among 
the  heath,  alarmed  them  with  their  (hot,  and  killed 
the  colonel  of  a  Dutch  regiment  upon  the  fpot, 
which  difheartened  the  foldiers  much,  till  a  major 
led  them  on,  with  fuch  intrepidity,  amidft  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  that  he  even  played  upon  the  flage- 
let  before  them.  General  Wightman  obferving  the 
matter,  ordered  fome  hand-grenadoes  to  be  thrown 
in  among  them,  which  fired  the  heath,  then  very 
long,  about. their  ears  ;  and  one  of  the  fplinters 
wounding  Seaforth  in  the  wrift,  his  clan  carried  him 
off,  and  at  the  fame  time  retired  in  the  greateft  con- 
fufion.  As  the  general  was  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  he  ordered  captain  Monro  of  Culcairn, 
who  was  there  with  about  eighty  men  of  his  bro- 
ther's VaflaLs  to  purfue  them  ;  which  he  did  with 
a  furprifmg  alacrity,  and  knowing  the  fteeps,  they 
mounted  them,  u  nder  cover  of  fome  coehorns  that 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they 
purfued  from  one  rock  to  ;mother,  till  that  brave 
officer  was  wounded.  The  rebels  placed  in  the  right 
of  the  pafs  having  given  way,  thofeonthe  left  made 
off  full  fpeed,  delating  the  Spaniard?,  who  now  be- 
came an  eafy  conqucfl  ;  for  they  were  all  made  pi  i- 
foners  of  war  without  bloodfhed. 

This  was  the  lait  effort  in  favour  of  the  old  Pre- 
tender,  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  againft  whom 
ib  many  plots  and  confpiracies  were  formed,  but 
were  as  often  baffled. 

The  refined  policy  of  the  earl  of  Stair  was  now 
become  next  to  a  proverb;  and  the  fplendour  and 
bofpitality  in  which  he  lived  at  Paris,  endeared  him 

to 
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to  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  to  whom  he  was  bene- 
volent and  charitable. 

They  likev/ife  constantly  kept  in  mind  his  moil 
magnificent  entry  into  Paris,  to  congratulate  their 
young  monarch  upon  hiG  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
which  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  had 
can  fed  the  circulation  of  a  great  fum  of  money 
among  the  tradefmen.  It  was  therefore  with  great 
regret  they  received  the  news  of  his  recall. 

in  fhort,  his  abilities  had  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
the  regent,  before  he  left  France,  that,  being  once 
publicly  afked,  what  part  his  royal  highnefs  would 
take  in  the  troubles  of  the  north  ?  he  aniwered, 
what  the  Britifh  ambaflador  pleafes. 

But  he  had  fo  many  occafions  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  he  was  fo  well  inclin- 
ed to  do  this  by  all  external  a£ts  of  fplendour  and 
magnificence,  as  well  as  by  his  political  talents ; 
that  he  greatly  hurt  his  private  fortune  and  incum- 
bered  his  eftate,  which,  with  the  debts,  he  had  con- 
tracted by  gaming,  made  him  folicit  his  recall. 
Upon  his  return,  the  king  declared  himfelf  fo  well 
pleafed  with  his  conduit,  that  he  would  have  creat- 
ed him  a  duke,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  law. 
The  deep  fenfe  which  the  king;  (hewed  of  his  fide- 
lity, was  the  greateft  and  rnoft  illuftrious  eulogium. 
of  his  virtues  :  the  people  echoed  back  the  praifcs 
of  their  fovereign,  while  tlie  wlide  <  f  his  domi- 
nions reibunded  with  applaute  at  his  conduit ;  fc-; 
veral  prints  of  him  v/ere  publiOied,  and  every  one 
took  a  pride  to  have  his  refemblance  by  them. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
he  was  one  of  the  cabinet  council  ;  and,  on  his 
late  majefty's  afcending  the  throne,  he  was  receiv-. 
ed  into  the  fame  confidence. 

In  April  1730,  he  was  made  lord  admiral  o£ 
Scotland,  which,  with  his  other  pofts,  he  held  till 

April 
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April  1733,    when  he  fell  into  difgrace  at  court, 
upon  the  following  occafion  : 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1732,  a  plan  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  changing  the  duties  on 
tobacco  and  wine,  and  bringing  them  under  the 
laws  of  excife,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  re- 
venue, of  wh4ch  thofe  who  had  the  management  of 
the  treafury  loudly  complained.  This  affair  was 
difliked  by  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  who 
made  fo  great  an  oppoiition  to  it,  that  in  January 
1733,  the  tobacconifts  of  London,  at  a  general 
meeting,  agreed  to  acl:  in  concert  with  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  citizens,  merchants,  and  trad- 
ers of  London,  and,  by  all  juft  and  lawful  means, 
to  oppofe  any  new  excife,  or  extention  of  the  excife 
laws,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever  :  fevers!  cor- 
porations earneftly  recommended  the  fame  thing  to 
their  reprefentatives ;  and,  in  February,  the  city 
of  London  laid  their  grievances  before  their  four  re- 
prefentatives. Notwithstanding  which,  the  fcheme 
was  propofed,  and  the  motion,  with  regard  to  to- 
bacco, was  made,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  in 
a  grand  committee ;  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  the 
queftion  was  carried,  by  266,  againft  205  ;  and, on 
the  1 6th  of  March  in  the  houfe,  by  249  againft  189,. 
and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  accordingly  ; 
which  being  done  upon  the  4th  of  April,  and  read; 
for  the  firft  time,  the  meriffs,  with  feveral  of  the 
Aldermen,  common-council-men,  eminent  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  city,  went  in  their  coaches 
to  Weftminfter-hall,  petitioning  to  be  heard  by 
their  council  againft  the  bill,  which  was  appointed 
to  be  read  a  fecond  time  on  the  loth  of  April  ;  but 
their  petition  was  rejected,  by  214  againft  197. 
Other  petitions  were  alfo  brought  in,  when  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  the  fecond  reading 
of  the  bill  might  be  put  off  for  two  months  (a  ufuai 

mode 
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mode  of  laying  them  afide)  this  being  agreed  to, 
the  fcheme  dropped  ;  on  which  great  rejoicings 
were  made. 

Among  the  number  of  thofe  who  oppofed  it  in 
the  houie  of  peers,  was  the  earl  of  Stair,  not,  in- 
deed from  any  diflike  he  had  to  the  then  prime  mi- 
nifter,  but  from  a  profpecr,  of  the  difmal  confe- 
quences  that  might  arife,  from  a  people  for  whofe 
laws  and  liberties  more  martyrs  have  fuffered,  than 
for  thole  of  any  other  nation  j  and  it  being  demand- 
ed, by  the  late  queen,  why  he  didfo;  his  anfwer 
was,  "that  he  wifhed  her  royal  family  better  than 
to  agree  to  fuch  a  project."  A  little  time  after,  he 
refigned  all  his  places  into  his  majefty's  hands  j  as 
dicTthe  lord  Cobham,  the  duke  of  Bolton,  the  earl 
of  Chefterfield,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  many 
others. 

In  the  next  feflion,  which  was  thelaft  of  that  par- 
liament, he  voted  with  all  the  candour  and  integrity 
that  became  fo  great  a  man,  not  regarding  the  fmiles 
or  frowns  of  a  court;  and  when  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  petition  his  majeily  to  in- 
form them  of  the  perfons  that  had  advifed  him  to  re- 
move fo  many  eminent  and  truly  brave  men,  he 
behaved  with^  moderation  that  became  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  foul. 

In  June  1734,  he  appeared  at  the  general  elec- 
tions in  his  native  country  ;  and,-  as  the  party  who 
had  fided  with  Sir  Robert  Wai  pole  in  promoting 
the  excife-fcheme  had  been  at  great  pains  to  carry 
the  elections  of  Scotland,  he  was  the  firft  to  enter 
a  proteft  againft  the  method  of  their  procedure ; 
viz.  that  the  military,  who  by  act  of  parliament 
ought  to  be  removed  fome  miles  from  the  place  of 
eledion,  were,  neverthclefs,  under  arms,  at  no 
further  difrance  than  half  a  mile  :  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton,  Queenfberry,  Mojjtroie,  and  Roxburgh, 

the 
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the  marquis  of  Twedale,  and  federal  other  lords, 
who  mentioned  the  very  peers  who  were  afterwards 
chofen,  as  thofe  contained  in  the  lift  named  by  the 
Bninifter,  and  fent  down  by  his  agent,  protefted 
likewife.  And  the  matter  might  have  been  carried 
to  a  greater  length,  had  not  the  late  duke  of  Argyll, 
during  the  heat  of  their  debate,  told  the  meeting, 
that  he  faw  many  ftrange  faces  in  the  room,  and 
that  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  cleared  ;  on  which 
fcveral  ladies,  who  had  come  m,  withdrew,  and 
were  followed  by  the  lords  in  the  oppofite  interett  : 
fo  that  the  court-party,  as  it  was  called,  entirely 
prevailed  ;  and  the  petition  given  into  parliament, 
complaining  of  an  undue  election,  was  afterwards 
refufed. 

About  this  time,  his  lordfhip  took  to  a  rural  life, 
and  ftudied  agriculture  on  his  eftate,  which  he  un> 
derftood  to  fach  a  degree,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  Virgil  of  the  age;  he  employed  about  two  hun- 
dred workmen  every  day,  and  was  as  much  ad- 
mired for  his  hufbandry  at  home,  as  he  had  been 
for  his  politenefs  at  the  court  of  Verfailles. 

D-uring  his  retirement  from  court,  he  was  vifited 
by  the  nobility  from  all  quarters;  he  correfponded 
with  feveral  generals  abroad,  and  with  fome  of 
thofe  noblemen  in  England  who  had  refigned  at  the 
fame  time  with  himfelf.  He  was  facetious  in  con- 
verfation,  and  entertained  his  company  with  fuch 
d-ifcourfes  as  fcrved  to  inftruft  as  well  as  to  amufe. 
When  (peaking  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him;  and  he  has 
frequently  declared,  that  he  preferred  hunting  the 
ftag  at  Warfaw,  to  the  gallantries  and  amufements 
of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  His  gencrofity  was 
fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  for  never  man 
beftowed  his  favours  with  a  better  grace.  One 
<lay  a  phyfician  came  from  Edinburgh  to  vifithim, 

and 
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and  his  lordfhip  judging,  that,  if  he  offered  him 
money,  it  might  be  refufed,  contrived  a  way  to 
make  him  a  prefent :  he  went  to  his  parlour,  and 
wrote  a  line,  which  he  gave  to  the  doctor  to  deli- 
ver, at  the  fame  time  apologizing,  in  the  moft 
polite  and  amiable  manner,  for  the  liberty  he  took; 
the  ixentleman  told  him,  that  his  lordfhip's  com- 
mands were  an  honour  to  him,  and  with  pleafure 
they  fhould  be  obeyed.  Upon  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  inftantly  repaired  totheperfon  for  whom 
the  letter  was  directed,  and  delivered  it  to  him  -t 
when,  to  his  furprife,  he  was  fhewn  the  contents 
of  it,  which  were  as  follow  : 

Sir, 

Pay  the  bearer  thirty  guineas,  which  is  but  a 
fraall  compliment  for  his  care  of  mej  and  place 
the  fame  to  the  account  of,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

STAIR. 

It  would  be  almoft  impcffiblc  to  reprefent  tli3 
whole  of  his  amiable  and  generous  actions.  He 
was  always  a  friend  to  the  diftrcifed  ;  and,  when 
flapped  of  all  his  employments,  fupported  the 
dignity  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  once  been  an  or- 
nament to  the  Britifh  nation.  But  while  he  was 
encouraging  hufbandry,  and  doin^  good  to  man- 
kind in  a  private  fituation,  a  change  in  the  miniftry 
was  in  agitation,  which  took  place  in  1741  ;  and 
his  prefcnce  was  required  at  court  upon  the  fol- 
lowino-  occafion  : 

O 

The  Britifh  merchants  had  long  complained,  that 
letters  of  marque  had  been  irTued  out  from  the 
Spanifh  admiral  y  againfl  the  Britifh  fhips,  under 
pretence  of  fearching  for  contraband  goods  and 
paflportsj  numerous  reprefentations  were  made 

upon 
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upon  this  head  at  Madrid,  fcveral  conferences  were 
held  upon  the  fubject ;  and  at  laft  a  convention 
was  figned,  on  the  4th  of  January  1739,  in  which 
Spain  agreed  to  pay  95000!.  to  compenfate  the 
lofles  fuftained  by  the  Britifh  fubjecls.  This  affair 
might  have  been  amicably  terminated,  had  not  the 
coals  of  diffention  been  blown  up  from  another 
quarter.  Spain  murtered  up  a  claim  of  68000  1. 
upon  the  African  company  concerned  in  the  ne- 
groes, and  refufed  to  pay  the  95000!.  till  the 
68000 1.  were  deduced;  nay,  fo  high  did  they 
rife  in  their  demands,  that  Geraldino,  the  Spanifh 
ambailador  at  London,  declared,  his  mailer  would 
as  foon  part  with  his  eyes,  as  with  his  right  of 
vifiting  {hips  in  the  American  feas.  But  perhaps 
things  had  not  fo  foon  been  carried  to  an  extremity, 
if  Geraldino  had  not  informed  his  court  of  the 
divifions  in  parliament ;  and  that,  by  fome  well- 
timed  bribes,  it  was  eafy  to  get  a  majority  which 
might  obtain  fuch  terms  as  they  pleafed.  This, 
with  the  bifhop  of  Rennes's  declaration  at  Madrid, 
that  the  people  of  England  were  ripe  for  a  revolu- 
tion, inflamed  the  Spaniards  the  more,  which  made 
them  feize  the  Britifli  fhips  wherever  they  could 
find  them.  In  confequence  of  thefe  frefli  infults, 
on  the  2  id  of  October  1770,  war  was  declared 

•no-  '•'if 

againit  opam. 

Admiral  Vernon,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  Weft 
Indies  to  protedt  our  trade,  took  Porto  Bello  on 
the  22d  of  November,  and  received  thirty  thoufand 
piafters  as  a  ranfom  for  not  pillaging  the  town. 
On  the  ift  of  April  1740,  he  failed  to  Carthagena, 
whofe  outworks  he  took,  and  then  failed  victorious 
up  to  the  harbour  of  the  town,  and  debarked  the 
land  forces,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  from  the 
fhips ;  but  a  violent  rain  falling,  which  is  mortal 
to  our  foldiers  in  thofe  parts,  and  the  ladders  being 

too 
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too  ftiort,  through  an  error  in  the  mathematician 
who  computed  the  height  of  the  wall  of  fort  St. 
Lazara,  they  were  obliged  to  retirej  after  trying 
what  bravery  itfdf  would  do.  Hence  Spain  role 
in  her  demands;  and^  being  fecretly  aflifted  by  the 
'French,  {he  was  the  more  active  in  profecuting 
her  mighty  projects. 

About  a  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  an  event  happened,  which,  for  eight  years 
together^  occafioned  the  moft  melancholy  fcenes  : 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  died  the  gth  of  October 
1740;  on  which  day>  his  "eld^ft  daughter,  now 
emprefs  dowager,  and  mother  to  ths  prefent  em- 
peror, was  proclaimed  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  archdutchefs  of  Auftria  ;  herminifters 
at  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe  notified  her  acccf- 
fion,  and  fupported  the  legality  of  what  was  done, 
from  her  claim>  in  confequence  of  the  will  of  Fer- 
dinand I, 'and  of  the  deed  of  Charles  VI.  dated  iha 
2Oth  of  June  1722  ;  wherein,  with  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a  general  diet  of  the  Mates  of  Hungary, 
then  met  at  Prefburg^  an  act  was  paiFed  for  fettling 
the  fucceffion  of  that  crown  oil  the  female  line  of 
the  houfe  of  Auilriaj  and  their  defendants,  in 
failure  of  male  ilfue,  according  to  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture. The  queen's  title  was  acknowledged 
by  feveral  princes;  but  the  elector  of  Bavaria  re- 
fufed,  and  claimed  the  crown  for  himfelf,  found- 
ing his  pretenfions  to  the  Auftrian  fuccefllon  upon 
the  fame  will  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  defcent  from 
Charles  V.  as  alfo,  that  he  was  married  to  the 
emperor  Jofeph's  daughter.  The  troops  of  his 
electorate  marched,  in  September  1741,  infupport 
of  his  claim,  and  were  followed  by  30000  French 
forces,  under  pretence  of  fecuring  the  free  election  of 
an  emperor  according  to  the  treaty  of  Wertphalia, 
of  which  their  king  was  the  guarantee. 
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On  the  other  hand,  his  -Britannic  majefty  fup- 
ported  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  pppofed  the 
election  of  an  emperor  by  the  influence. of  the  court 
of  Verfaiiles  ;  and  though  her  Hungarian  msjefry 
Was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  marched 
his  troops,  -on  the  i^th  of  December,  to  protect 
S  lefia  from  infuits,  and  at  the  fame  time  deprived 
of  afTiilance  from  the  .Ruffians,  between  whom  and 
the  Swedes  a  war  had  been  jutt  kincHtd  ;  yet,  under 
•all  thefe  difadvantages,  v/as  fne  auiile<i  by  theBri- 
tiih  nation. 

During  the  winter  of  the  year  1741,  the  armies 
•were  active  abroad  ;  Lintz,  i-nd  a  it\v  other  places 
were  taken  by  the  Audrians,  who  gained  feme  ad- 
Vantages  in  the  field,  and  extended  into  Bavaria 
iticlf.  At  home,  the  parliament  was  taken  up  with 
examining  into  the  merits  of  elections  ;  many  of 
which  being  carried  againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
he  refigned  his  places  into  his  majesty's  hands  ;  on 
\vhich  a  total  change  enfucd  in  the  minHtiy.  A 
refolution  was  taken  for  fwpporting  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  and  rei'loring  the  balance  of  power,  which 
ittuft  have  been  cntirt-jy  dcftroyed,  if  the  treaty  for 
d.viding  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  hid 
fucceedcd,  according  to  the  propofal  of  France. 
In  coniequcnce  of  this  refolution,  three  hundred 
thouland  pounds  were  voted  to  her  Hungarian  ma- 
jefty ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  Britiih  troops 
were  fent  to  Flanders,  the  command  of  which,  as 
alfo  of  the  Hanoverians  and  Heffians,  was  given  to 
the  earl  of  Stair  j  who  now  began,  like  the  fun> 
after  fetting  for  a  long  night,  to  rife  with  the  bright- 
er luftre.  In  March  1742,  he  was  made  field- mar- 
fhal  of  his  majefty's  forces,  and  ambaflador-extra- 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  itates-general. 

This  fudden  promotion  and  reiteration  to  favour, 
gave  fatisfa&ion  to  every  true  Briton  3  and  the  king 

received 
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received  him  with  a  tendernefs  and  affection  which 
convinced  all  picf.  nt,  that  his  majefty  was  inclined 
to  remember  the  maxim  of  the  wiled:  of  kings :  viz. 
*c  Not  to  forget  his  father's  friends-." 

His  lordfhip  i-nfcantly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  important  bufmefs  committed  to 
him  ;  and,  knowing  that  he  had  to  dt-rJ  with  the 
ambafladors  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  new  empe- 
ror, he  aiflducmfly  Uuclied  their  memorials,  and 
prepared  replies  to  them  before  he  (l-.t  out  for  Hol- 
land, where,  on  the  icth  of  Aprili,  five  davs  after 
his  arrival,  being  conducted  to  a  public  audience 
•of  their  high  mightineflee,  he  made  them  a  very  fpi- 
ritcd  harangue,  which  had  the  deft  red  effed,  of 
engaging  them  in  the  queen's  caufe. 

This  memorial  was  followed  by  another,  of  the 
78th  of  Augun%  in  which  the  prelling  inftances  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  for  aflirtance  from  his  Bri- 
tannic majefty,  againft  a  powerful  French  army, 
\vere  laid  clown,  and  the  pitiful  artificcsof  thcFrench 
detected.  To  mention  every  tr?.n faction  of  this  con- 
fummate  ftatcfmrm,  would  fwell  this  article  beyond 
the  extent  of  fo  fmall  a  volume;  fufiice  it  then  to 
fay,  that  the  earl  of  Stair  at  length  brought  about 
a  general  pacification,  feemingly  to  the  fat  is  faction 
of  all  the  parties  concerned  j  but  not  till  after  the 
famous  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he,  for  the  la'ft 
time,  diftinguiftied  himfelf,  in  concert  with  king 
George  II.  as  a  general  of  undaunted  bravery  and 
intrepidity,  to  whom  the  glory  of  that  day  is  chiefly 
afcribed.  Soon  after  this  action,  he  petitioned  to 
refign,  which  being  granted,  he  again  returned  to 
the  pleafures  of  a  country  life;  but,  ever  ready  to 
ferve  his  king  and  country,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  rebellion  he  repaired  to  court,  and  offered 
his  ferv'ice  to  fupprcfs  it,  v/hich  was  gladly  accepted  j 
and  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  "Cumberland  to 
%  2  Edinburgh, 
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i'ldihburgh,  driving  the  pretender  and  his  r'a'.ble 
army  before  them.  After  the  iuppreilion  of  this 
infurrection,  he  continued  at  court  tHJ  the  winter  of 
the  year  1/46-,  when  he  repaired  to  Scotland,  find- 
ing himlelf  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  unfit 
Tor  bufinefs.  By  the  help  of  his  phyficians  he  was 
preferred  till  about  ten  at  night  of  the.^th  of  May 
1747,  when  he" breathed  but  a  lifefpentin  as  emi- 
nent fervices  for  his  country,  as  ever  was  that  of  a 
fubject. 

Thus  died  field-  marfhal  John  earl  of  Stair,  xvho 
'•Was  a  nobleman  of  the  rarer!  abilities-,  equally  fitted 
for  the  camp  or  the  court;  and  how  hard  is  it  to 
fay  in  which  he  ex-celled  ?  "  A  man  of  the  ilrickit 
honour  and  veracity;  great  without  pndc,  handfome 
•without  vanity,  .juit  without  rigour,  wife  with- 
out arrogance,  bountiful  without  oilentation  ;  fup- 
porting  the  highdt  of  dignity  'with  a  decency,  hu- 
manity, and  moderation,  only  to  be  found  among 
the  great,  being  penciled  of  every  talent  that  could 
make  a  man  great  in  himfelf,  ferv  iceuble  to  his  king, 
or  an  ornament  to  his  country." 

*'  The  earl  of  Stair,  as  to  his  perfon,  was  a  man 
about  fix  feet  high,  exceeding  {trak  and  genteel  in 
his  body,  which  inclined  to  an  agreeable  fiendernefs ; 
he  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  handfomeit  men  of 
his  time,  and  remarkable,  among  the  nobility,  for 
his  graceful  mien  and  majeitic  appearance;  his  com- 
plexion was  fair^  but  rather  comely  than  delicate; 
his  forehead  was  large  and  graceful,  his  noie  was 
ftrait,  and  exquifitely  proportioned  to  his  face;  his 
eyes  were  exactly  fuited  to  his  features,  being  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  full  of  fvveetnefs.  His  amiable 
countenance,  on  which  there  was  imprinted  a  natu- 
ral fmile,  could  not  fail  to  infpire  the  fpeftators 
with  a  warmth  of  affeclion  not  to  be  accounted  for  : 
thefe  endowments  of  body  were  but  indications  of 

the 
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the  beauties  of  the  nobler  pa't,  and  which  he  pof- 
fcfled  in  their  hi  ;>  heft  perfection..  So  that  he  might 
be  confide  reJ  a.s  the  favourite  child  of  nature,  as  well 
as  the  brighteft  ornament  of  his  native  country," 

%*  Authorities.  Henderfon's  Life  of  the  earl 
of  Stair.  Stnollet's  Hift.  of  England.  Annals  of 
George  I.  and  II. 


The  LIFE  of 

HENRY  SAINT-JOHN; 

Vifcount    B  O  L I  N  G  B  R  O  K  E. 

[A.  D.  1672,  to  1751.] 

>T\H E  celebrated  lord  BOLINGBROKEJ  whofe 
•*-  political  writings  and  conduct  as  a  ftatefman, 
have  not  been  lefs  the  fubjecl  of  cenfure,  than  his 
philofophical  works,  was  a  defcendant  of  the  lord 
chief-juftice  Saint- John.  He  .was  born  at  Batterfea, 
in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1672;  and  his  mother  dyina: 
young,  he  palled  his  infant  years  under  the  care  of 
h  s  grandmother,  a  ftri<5l  prefbyterian,  whofe  fpi- 
ritual  guide  was  the  famous  diflenting  minifter, 
Daniel  Burgefs. 

At  a  proper  age  he  was  fent  toEton-fchool,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Chrift-church-colleae  in 
Oxford. 

His  native  genius  and  excellent  understanding- 

•were  obferved  and   admired   by  hia  contemporaries 
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in  both  thefe  places ;  but  the  love  of  plcafure  had 
fo  much  the  afcendancy,  as  to  hinder  him  frem 
exerting  his  talents  for  literature  in  any  particular 
performance.  His  friends  dciigned  him  for  public 
bufmefs  ;  and  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  was 
confidered  as  one  who  had  the  faireft  opportunity 
of  making  a  fhining  figure  in  active  life. 

United  with  the  graces  of  a  hsndfome  perfon,  he 
had  a  manner  and  addrefs  that  was  irrefiftibiy 
engaging;  a  quick  appreher.fion,  great  flrength 
of  memory,  a  peculiar  lubtilty  in  reafoning,  and 
a  maiterly  elocution  ;  but  for  fome  years,  all 
thefe  extraordinary  endowments  were  employed 
in  nothing  fo  much  as  fmifhing  the  character  of  a 
complete  rake.  He  was  in  particular  much  ad- 
dicted to  women,  and  apt  to  indulge  hitnfelf  in 
late  hours,  with  all  thofe  excefles  that  ufually  at- 
tend them. 

In  the  year  1700,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter 
and  co-heirefs  of  Sir  Henry  Winchefcomb,  of 
Bucklebury  in  Berkfhire,  Bart.  This  alliance  was 
in  all  refpects  fuitable  to  his  birth  and  expectations, 
and  the  fame  year,  he  made  his  firft  appearance  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  being  elected  for  the  bo- 
lough  of  Wotton-BafTet,  in  Wiltfliire,  by  family- 
intereft,  his  father  having  ferved  feveral  times  for 
the  fame  place :  fo  that  Mr.  St.  John,  who  was 
now  about  twenty- fix  years  of  age,  took  his  feat  in 
the  fenate,  with  every  poflible  advantage. 

He  presently  chofe  his  party,  and  joined  himfelf 
to  Robert  Harley,  Efq;  who,  in  this  parliament, 
was  chofen  Speaker,  for  the  firft  time  ;  and  he 
made  himfelf  confpicuous  before  the  end  of  the 
feffion. 

Perfevering  fleadily  in  the  fame  connection,  he 
gained  fuch  an  authority  and  influence  in  the  houfe, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  reward  his  merit ; 

and 
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and  April  10,  1704,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  at 
war,  and  of.  the  marines.  As  this  poft  created  a 
eonitant  correfpondence  with,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  he  became  perfe^ly  acquainted  with  the 
worth  of  that  great  general,  and  zealoufly  pro- 
moted his  interelt. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  greateft  events  of  the 
war,  fuch  as  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramiliies, 
and  the  feveral  glorious  attempts  made  by  the  duke 
to  fhorten  the  war  by  fome  decifive  action,,  fell  out 
while  Mr.  St.  John  was  fecretary  at  war. 

When  Mr.  Harley  was  removed  from  the  feals, 
in  1707,  Mr.  St.  John  chofeto  follow  his  fortune, 
and  the  next  day  refigned  hb  employments  in  the 
adminiftration  :  he  alfo  followed  his  friend's  ex- 
ample, and  behaved,  during  .the  whole  fellion  of 
parliament,  with  great  temper,  fteadinefs,  and  de- 
cency. He  was  not  returned  in  the  parliament 
which  was  elected  in  1708  ;  but  upon  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  it  in  1710,  Mr.  Harley  being  made  chan- 
cellor and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  the 
important  office  of  fecretary  of  frate  was  given  to> 
Mr.  St.  John  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  he  wrote 
the  famous  letter  to  the  Examiner. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  in  that  year,,  he  was  chofen 
knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Berks,  and 
alfo  burgefs  for  Wotton-Baflet,  and  made  his  elec- 
tion for  the  former. 

This  large  acceffion  of  power  placed  him  in  a 
fphere  of  action  that  called  forth  all  his  abilities  : 
the  Englilh  annals  produce  not  a  more  trying  junc- 
ture ;  and  Mr.  St.  John  appeared  equal  to  every 
occafion  of  trial. 

He  fuftained  almoft  the  wh-ole  weight  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  negotiating  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  and, 
in  July   1712,  he  was  created  baron  St.  John  of 
E  4  Le  iard- 
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Led  lard -Tregosc  in  Wiltfhire,  and  vifcount  Bo- 
lingbroke.  He  was  alfo,  the  fame  year,  appointed 
lord -lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Effex. 

But  thcfe  honours  by  no  means  gratifying  his 
ambition,  he  formed  a  defign  of  taking  the  lead  in 
public  affairs  from  hjs  old  friend  Mr.  Harley,  then 
earl  of  Oxford ;  which  proved  in  the  ifiue  unfor- 
tunate to  them  both. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Paul  St.  John,  earl 
of  Bolingbroke,  a  cliftant  relation,  died  on  the 
5th  of  October,  preceding  his  creation.  That  by 
his  deceafe,  though  the  barony  of  Bletfho  devolved 
upon  Sir  Andrew  St.  John,  Bart,  yet  the  earldom 
became  extinct,  and  the  honour  was  promifed  ta 
our  author;  but  his  prefence  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons being  fo  neceflary  at  that  time,  the  lord- 
treafurer  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  there  during 
that  feflion,  upon  a  promife  that  his  rank  fhould 
be  preferved  to  him  :  but  when  he  expelled  the  old 
title  fhould  have  been  revived  in  his  favour,  which,, 
confidering  his  fervices,  particularly  in  that  feffion, 
feemed  reafonable  enough,  he  was  put  off  with  this 
of  vifcount ;  which  he  refented  as  an  affront,  and 
looked  on  it  as  fo  intended  by  the  treafurer,  who 
had  got  an  earldom  for  hirnfelf  3  being  created  earl 
of  Oxford. 

Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  account  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  is  too  entertaining  to  be  omitted,  efpecially  as 
it  juftifies  in  fome  meafure  his  manoeuvres  to  fup- 
plant  his  political  patron. 

"  I  continued,  fays  he,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons during  that  important  fefuon  which  preceded 
the  peace,  and  which,  by  the  fpirit  fhewn  through 
the  whole  courfeof  it,  and  the  refolutions  taken  in 
it,  rendered  the  conclufion  of  the  treaties  practi- 
cable. After  this,  I  was  dragged  into  the  houfe 

of 
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of  lords  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  my  promo- 
tion a  punilhment,  not  a  reward,  there  left  to  de- 
fcnd  the  treaties  alone. 

w  It  would  not  have  been  hard,  continues  he,, 
to  have  forced  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  ufe  me  better. 
His  good  intentions  began  to  be  very  much  doubted- 
of;  the  truth  is,  no  opinion  of  his  fincerity  had 
ever  taken  root  in  th?  party  ;  snj,  which  was  worfe 
perhaps  for  a  man  in  his  Iraticn,  the  opinion  of  his 
capacity  began  to  fall  apace.  He  was  fo  hard  pufhed- 
iu  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  beginning  of  1712,, 
that  he  had  been  forced,  in  the  middle  of  the  feffion,. 
to  perfuade  the  queen  to  make  a  promotion  of  twelve 
peers  at  once;  which  was  an  unprecedented  and  in- 
vidious mcafure,  to  be  excufed  by  nothing  but  the- 
neceflity,  and  hardly  by  that.  In  the  houfe  of 
commons  his  credit  was  low,  and  my  reputation 
very  high.  You  know  the  nature  of  that  afFembly  ; 
they  grow,  like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who  .(hews 
them  game,  and  by  whole  halloo  they  are  ufed  to 
be  encouraged.  The  thread  of  the  negotiations, 
which  could  not  frand  {HI!  a  moment,  without 
going  back,  was  in  my  hands  :  and  before  another 
man  could  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  much  time  would  have  been  loft,  and  great 
inconveniences  would  have  followed.  Some,  whcv 
oppofed  the  court  foon  after,  began  to  waver  then  : 
and  if  I  had  not  wanted  the  inclination,  I  fhould 
have  wanted  no  help,  to  do  mifchief.  I  knew  the 
way  cf  quitting  my  employments,,  and  of  retiring 
from  court  when  the  fervice  of  my  party  required 
it ;  but  I  could  not  bring  myfelf  up  to  that  refolu- 
tion,  when  the  confequence  of  it  muft  have  been 
the  breaking  my  party,,  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs.  I  thought  my  miftrefs  treated  me  ill, 
but  the  fenfe  o£  that  duty  which  I  owed  her,  came 
in  aid  of  other  coniiderations,  and  prevailed  over 
K  5  my 
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my  refentment.  Thefe  fentiments,  indeed,  are  fo 
much  cut  of  fafhicn,  that  a  maji  who  avows  them 
is  in  danger  of  paffing  for  a  bubble  in  the  world  ; 
yet  they  were,  in  the  conjuncture  I  fpeak  of,  the 
true  motives  of  my  conduct;  and  you  faw  me  go 
on  a$  chearfully  in  the  troublefcme  and  dangerous 
work  affigned  me,  as  if  I  had  been  ur.der  the  ut- 
moft  fatisfaclion.  I  began,  indeed,  in  my  heart  to 
renounce  the  friendfhip,  which  till  that  time  I  had 
preferved  inviolable,  for  Oxford.  I  was  not  aware 
of  all  his  treachery,  nor  of  the  bafe  and  little 
means  which  he  employed  then,  and  continued  to 
employ  afterwards,  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion  of 
the  queen,  and  every  where  elfe.  1  fay,  however, 
that  he  had  no  friendlhip  for  any  body,  and  that 
with  refpe£t  to  me,  inftead  of  having  the  ability  to 
render  that  merit,  which  1  endeavoured  toaco(uire> 
an  additional  ftrength  to  himfelf,  it  became  the  ob- 
ject of  his  jealoufy,  and  a  reafon  for  undermining 
roe." 

His  lordfhip's  conduil,  during  the  four  laft  years 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  brought  in  queftion 
both  his  religious  and  his  politics!  principles  ;  for, 
though  educated  among  the  difTenters,  and  as  it 
has  fince  appeared,  being  attached  to  no  fyftem  of 
religion  whatever,  he  became  a  zealous  high- 
churchman  ;  and  was  fecretly  in  the  intereft  of  the 
pretender,  though  he  openly  profefied  an  inclina- 
tion to  ferve  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  he  complied  with  the  temper  of  the 
queen  at  that  time,  with  a  view  of  being  made 
prime  minifter. 

In  1714,  foon  after  the  accefiion  of  George  the 
jjrft  to  the  throne,  the  feals,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, were  taken  from  him,  and  all  the  papers 
In  his  office  fecured.  However,  during  the  (hort 

fefliou 
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feffion  of  parliament  at  th's  juncture,  he  applied 
h.mlelf  with  his  ufual  induitry  and  vigour,  to  Iceep- 
up  the  fpirit  of  the  friends  to  the  late  adminiftration, 
without  omitting  any  proper  occafion  of  teftifying 
his  refpe6t  and  duty  to  his  majefty  ;  in  which  fpirit 
he  affiited  in  fettling  the  civil  lilt,  and  other  necef- 
iary  points.  But,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
new  parliament,  finding  that  an  impeachment  of 
the  late  miniitry  was  refolved  upon,  he  withdrew, 
and  croffed  the  water  privately  to  France,  the  latter 
end  of  March  1715. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  pretender,  then  at  Barr,  to  engage 
in  hisfervicej  which  he  abfolutely  refufed,  andr 
made  the  beft  application  that  his  prefent  circum- 
itanccs  would  admit,  to  prevent  the  profecution, 
againft  him  inEngland  being  carried  to  extremitie.-. 

After  a  fhort  flay  at  Paris,  he  retired  into  Dau- 
phine,  where  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
July  ;  when,  upon  receiving  intimations  from  fome 
of  his  party  in  England,  of  a  projected  revolution, 
he  complied  with  a  fecond  invitation  from  the  pre- 
tender j  and  accepting  from  him  the  ibals  of  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  at  Commercy,  he  fet  out  with  them  for 
Paris  ;  in  which  city  he  arrived  the  latter  end  of  the 
Tame  month,  in  order  to  procure  from  that  court 
the  neceHary  fuccours  for  his  new  mailer's  intended' 
invafion  of  England. 

The  vote  for  impeaching  him.  of  high-treafon 
had  pafled  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  loth  of 
June  preceding  ;  and  fix  articles  were  fent  up  by 
them  to  the  lords  on  the  6th- of  Auguit  following  : 
and  proclamations  being  iilued  for  him  to  furrender,. 
which  he  did  not  obey,  he  was  attainted  of  highv 
treafon  on  the  loth  of  September  the  fame  year. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  againft  his  lord- 

(hip  were  carried  into  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
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Mr.   Robert  Walpole,  and  were  in  fubftance  as 
follows : 

Art.  i.  That  whereas  he  had  aflured  the  minifters 
of  the  ftates- general,  by  order  from  her  majefty  in 
3711,  that  {he  would  make  no  peace  but  in  concert 
with  them  ;  yet  he  fent  Mr.  Prior  to  France  that 
fame  year,  with  propofals  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
that  monarch,  without  the  confent  of  the  allies. 

Art.  2.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the  mak- 
ing of  a  feparate  treaty,  or  convention,  with  I1  ranee, 
which  was  figned  in  September. 

Art.  3.  That  he  difclofed  to  Mr.  Mefnager,  the 
French  minifter  atLondon,  this  convention,  which 
was  the  preliminary  inftru£tions  to  her  majefty's- 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  in  October. 

Art.  4.  That  her  majefty's  final  inftruclions  to> 
her  faid  plenipotentiaries  were  difclofed  by  him  to- 
the  abbot  Guahier,  an  emiiFary  of  France. 

Art.  5.  That  he  difclofed  to  the  French  the 
manner  how  Tournay  in  Flanders  might  be  gained 
by  them. 

Art.  6.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the  yield- 
ing up  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  to  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  then  an  enemy  to  her  majefty. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyly 
a  gentleman  of  the  moft  unbiailed  integrity,  and 
great  knowledge  in  the  law,  and  a  member  of  the 
lecret  committee,  obferved,  that  there  was  matter 
more  than  enough  to  prove  the  charge  againft  lord 
Bolingbroke,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  declared  his 
opinion,  that  they  had  nothing  fufficient  tofupport 
the  charge  aeainft  the  earl  of  Oxford. 

v?  O 

It  is  remarkable,  that  his  new  engagements  had 
the  fame  unfortunate  iffue;  for  the  year  1715  was 
fcarcely  expired,  when  the  feals  and  papers  of  his 
JKW  fecretary's  office  were  demanded  and  given  up, 
which  was  foon  followed  by  an  accufation  branched 

into 
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into    feven  articles,  wherein  he  was  impeached  of 
treachery,  incapacity,  and  neglect. 

Thus  difcarded  abroad,  he  refolved  to  make  his 
peace,  if  poflible,  at  home  j  and  in  a  fhort  time, 
by  that  activity  which  was  chara£leriftic  of  his  na- 
ture, and  with  which  he  conftantly  profecuted  all 
his  defigns,  he  procured,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  earl  of  Stair,  then  the  Britiih  ambaffador  at  the 
French  court,  a  promife  of  pardon,  upon  certain 
conditions,  from  his  majefty  king  George  I.  who, 
on  the  2d  of  July  1716,  created  his  father  baron  of 
Batterfea  in  the  county  of  Surry,  and  vifcount  St. 
John  ;  but  he  himfelf  was  not  reftored  in  blood,  nor 
enabled  to  fucceed  to  his  father's  peerage. 

An  extraordinary  variety  of  diltrefsful  events  had 
thrown  him  into  a  ftate  of  reflection  j  and  this  pro- 
duced, by  way  of  relief,  his  "  Confclatio  Philofo- 
phica,"  which  he  wrote  the  fame  year,  under  the 
title  of  reflections  upon  exile.  He  had  aifo  this 
year  wrote  feveral  letters  in  anfwer  to  the  charge 
brought  againil  him  by  the  pretender  and  his  adhe- 
rents ;  and  the  following  year,  he  drew  up  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  whol-e  conduct  with  refpe&  to  the  to- 
ries,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham.  He  alfo  took  another  method  of  fupporting 
his  fpirits ;  his  firft  lady  being  dead,  he  efpoufed 
about  this  time  a  lady  of  great  merit,  who  was  niece 
to  the  famous  madam  de  Maintenon,  and  widow 
of  the  marquis  deVillettej  with  whom  he  had  a 
very  large  fortune,  which  was,  however,  encum- 
bered by  a  long  and  troublefome  Jaw-fuit. 

In  the  company  and  converfation  of  this  lady 
he  parted  his  time  inFrance,  fometimes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  fometimes  at  the  capital,  till  1723;-  in 
which  year,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament, 
his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full  and  free 
•  pardon.  Upon  the  firft  notice  of  this  favour,  the 
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expectation  of  which  had  been  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  his  political  conduct  for  feveral  years,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  Dr.  Atterbury,  the  famous 
bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  banifhed  at  this  very 
juncture,  happening,  on  his  being  fetafhore  atCa- 
lais,  to  hear  that  lord  Bolingbroke  was  there,  ore 
his  return  to  England,  made  this  remark  :  Then 
I  am  exchanged.  And,  from  the  following  circum- 
ftances,  we  may  conclude  the  bifhop's  conjecture 
was  well  founded  : 

Bolingbroke's  leave  to  return  home  was  granted 
immediately  after  the  a£t  for  banifhing  Atterbury 
had  received  the  royal  affent  j  and  this  leave  Wr& 
obtained  at  the  preffing  inftance  of  lord  Harcourr, 
who  had  fhewed  great  warmth  in  profecuting  the 
biihop.  We  are  told  alfo,  that  Sir  Robert  vVal- 
pole,  who  was  obferved  not  to  be  particularly  en- 
gaged againit  the  latter,  oppofed  the  return  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  very  warmly  in  a  fpeech  at  the  council- 
board,  when  the  motion  for  it  was  made  by  Har- 
court. 

And  two  years  afterwards,  having  obtained  an 
a6t  of  parliament  to  reftore  him  to  his  family  in- 
heritance, and  enabling  him  likewife  to  poflefs 
any  purchafe  he  fhould  make  of  any  other  real  or 
perfonal  eftates  in  the  kingdom,  he  pitched  upon 
a  feat  of  lord  Tankerville's,  at  Dawley,  near  Ux- 
bridge,  in  Middlefex,  where  he  fettled  with  his 
lady,  and  indulged  the  pleafure  of  gratifying  his 
elegant  tafte,  by  improving  it  into  a  moft  charm- 
ing villa,  piclurefque  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  his  for- 
tune ;  and  here  he  amufed  hirnfelf  with  rural  em- 
ployments. 

We  have  a  fketch  of  his  lordmip's  way  of  life 
at  this  retreat,  in  a  letter  toDr.  Swift  byMr.Pope, 
who  omits  no  opportunity  of  painting  him:  in  the 

molt 
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mod  amiable  colours.  This  letter  is  dated  at  Daw- 
ley,  June  8,   1728,  and  begins  thus : 

44  I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  lord  Bolingbroke, 

44  who  is  reading  your  letter   between   two  hay- 

44  cocks;  but  his  attention  is  fomewhat  diverted, 

44  by  cafting  his  eyes  on  the  clouds,  net  in  admU 

44  ration  of  what  you  fay,  but  for  fear  of  a  fhower. 

"  He  is  pleafed  with  your  placing  him  in  the  tri- 

44  umvirate  between  yourfelf  and  me  ;  though  he 

"  fays,  that  he  doubts  he  fhall  fare  like  Lep;dus  : 

«'  while  one  of  us  runs  away  with  all  the  power, 

"  like  Auguftus  ;    and  another  with  ail  the  plea- 

*'  fure  like  Anthony.  It  is  upon  a  forcfight  of  this, 

44  that  he  has  fitt-.d  up  his  farm  j    and  you  will 

44  agree,  that  this  fcheme  of  retreat  is  not  founded 

44  upon  weak  appearances.     Upon  his  return  from 

44  Bath,  he  finds  all  peccant  humours  are  purged 

<4  out  of  him  ;  and  his  great  temperance  and  oeco- 

"  nomy  are  fo  iignal,  that  the  firft  is  fit  for  my 

"  constitution,    and  the  latter  would   enable  you 

41  to  lay  up  fomuch  money,  as  to  buy  a  bifhoprick 

4C  in  England.     As  to  the  return  of  his  health  and 

44  vigour,  were  you  here  you  might  enquire  of  his 

44  haymakers  :  but  as  to  his  temperance  1  can  an- 

44  fwer,  that  for  one  whole  day  we  had  nothing  for 

44  dinner,    but  mutton  broth,    beans  and  bacon, 

4«  and  a  barn  door  fowl. — Now  his  lordfhip  is  run 

4<  after  his  cart,  I  have  a  moment  left  to  myfelf  to 

44  tell  you,    that  I  overheard  him  yefterday  agree 

44  with  a  painter,    for  200  pounds,  to  paint  his 

44  country  hall  with  rakes,    fpades,  prongs,  &c. 

44  and  other  ornaments,    merely  to  countenance 

44  his  calling  this  place  a  farm." 

Happy  would  it  have  been  fcr  his  lordfhip  if  he 
could  have  remained  content  in  this  delightful  re- 
treat, and  have  verified  a  palfage  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters toSwift,  "  Neither  my  enemies  nor  my  friends 

wili 
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will  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  tranfplant  me  !"  But 
the  feeds  of  ambition  were  top  deeply  rooted  in  his 
constitution  ;  he  pined  after  a  feat  in  the  houle  of 
lords,  and  fome  fhare  in  the  admin iftration  of  go- 
vernment; and  being  disappointed  in  thefe  view;, 
about  the  year  1726,  he  became  a  warm  anti-rni- 
niiterial  writer,  and  foon  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by 
a  multitude  of  pieces,  wrote  during  the  fnort  re- 
mainder of  that  reign,  and  likewife  for  feveral  years 
under  the  late,  with  great  freedom  and  boldnefs, 
againft  the  meafures  that  were  then  purfued. 

In  the  height  of  thefe  political  difputes,  he  found* 
fome  fpare  hours  for  the  meditations  of  Philofophyr 
and  drew  up  feveral  eflays  upon  metaphyfical  fub- 
jects.  Having  carried  on  his  part  of  the  fiege 
againft  the  minifter,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  in- 
imitable fpirit  for  ten  years,  he  laid  down  his  pen, 
upon  adiiagreement  with  his  principal  coadjutors  ;. 
and,  in  1735,  retired  again  to  France,  in  a  full 
relolution  nevermore  to  engage  in  public  b,:fmefs. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that,  in  the  profecution  of 
this  controverfy,  our  ftatefman  found  himfelf  ob- 
liged, from  the  beginning,  to-  recommend  the  earl 
of  Oxford's  old  fcheme,  a  coalition  of  parties  (then 
called  the  Broad-bottom  Scheme)  the  Tories  being 
at  this  time  out  of  any  condition'  to  aim  at  places 
and  power,  except  as  auxiliaries. 

His  lordfhip's  own  words,  moft  clearly  explain 
the  circumftances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  which 
obliged  him  to  lay  aiixje  his  pen. 

"  The  ftrange  fituation  I  am  in,  and  the  me- 
lancholy fituation  of  public  affairs,  take  up  much 
of  my  time,  divide  or  even  diffipate  my  thoughts  ; 
or,  which  is  worfe,  drag  the  mind  down,  by  per- 
petual interruption?,  from  a  philofophical  tone  or 
temper  to  the  drudgery  of  private  and  public  bufi- 
nels.  The  laft  lies  neareft  my  heart.  And,  fines 

I  am. 
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I  am  once  more  engaged  in  the  fervtce  of  my  coun- 
try, di  farmed,  gagg'd,  and  almoft  bound  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  abandon  it  as  long  as  the  integrity  and 
perfeverance  of  thofe  who  are  under  none  of  thefe 
disadvantages,  and  with  whom  I  now  co-operate, 
make  it  reafonable  for  me  to  acl:  the  fame  part." 

As  foon  as  the  line  of  oppofition  was  cut,  he  de- 
clared, that  no  fhadow  of  duty  obliged  him  to  go 
further ;  hjs  new  friends  having  deferted  him  to  go 
over  to  the  miniftry. 

Plato,  he  obferves,  ceafed  to  acl:  for  the  com- 
monwealth when  he  ceafed  to  perfuade  :  and  Solon 
laid  down  his  arms  before  the  pu-blic  magazine?, 
when  Piftftratus  grew  too  ftrong  to  be  oppofed  any 
longer  with  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

His  lordfhip  followed  thefe  examples,  but  not 
without  collecting  his  utmoft  force  to  give  a  part- 
ing-blow to  the  minifter;  which  of  all  his  mafterly 
pieces  i?.  generally  efteemed  the  belt. 

He  had  now  pafled  the  6oth  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  gone  through  as  great  a  variety  of  fcenes, 
both  of  pleafure  and  buflnefs,  in  a&ive  life,  as  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  pufhed  matters  as 
far  towards  reinftating  himfelf  in  the  full  pofleflion 
of  his  former  honours,  as  the  mere  dint  of  talents 
and  application  could  go;  and  was  at  length  expe- 
rimentally convinced,  that  the  decree  was  abfo- 
lutely  irreverfible,  and  the  doors  of  the  cabinet 
finally  {hut  agair.ft  him. 

If,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  became  lefs  con- 
fpicuous,  he  became  more  amiable;  and  he  was  far 
from  fufFering  the  hours  to  flide  away  unufefully. 

He  had  not  been  lowg  at  his  retreat  near  Fon- 
tainbleau,  when  he  began  a  courfe  of  Letters  on 
the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory,  for  the  ufe  of  a 
young  nobleman  of  diftinguiflied  worth  and  capa- 
city. 

la 
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In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious,  that  a  perfon. 
of  fo  active  an  ambition  as  he  was  tempered  with* 
mutt,  lie  greatly  open  to  ridicule,  in  afiuming  a  re- 
figned  philofophical  air  of  ftudy  and  contemplation- 
4He  faw  it;  and,  to  obviate  the  cenfure,  he  ad- 
dreifed  a  Letter  to  lord  Bathurrt,  upon  the  True 
Ufe  of  Retirement  and  Study  ;  in  which  he  defends 
himfelf  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  we  cannot 
refift  the  impulfe  to  give  it  a  place,  for  the  benefit 
of  thofe  who  may  be  ftudying  elegant  compofition., 

"  To  fet  about  acquiring  the  habits  of  medita- 
tion and  ftudy,  late  in  life,  is  like  getting  into  a 
go-cart  with  a  grey  beard,  and  learning  to  walk 
when  we  have  Jolt  the  ufe  of  our  legs..  In  general, 
the  foundation  of  a  happy  old  age  muft  be  laid  in 
youth;  and,  in  particular,  he  who  has  not  culti- 
vated his  reafon  young,  will  be  utterly  unable  to 
improve  it  old.  Manent  ingenia  fenibus,  modo 
permaneant  ftudium  &  induftria. 

"  Not  only  a  love  of  ftudy,  and  a  defire  of 
knowledge,  muft  have  grown  up  with  us,  but  fuch 
an  induftrious  application  likevvife,  as  requires  the 
whole  vigour  of  the  mind  to  be  exerted  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  truth,  through  long  trains  of  ideas,  and  all 
thofe  dark  receffes,  wherein  man,  net  God,  has 
hid  it. 

"  This  love,  and  this  defire,  I  have  felt  all  my 
life  ;  and  I  am  not  quite  a  Granger  to  this  indufrry 
and  application.  There  has  been  fomething  always 
ready  to  whifper  in  my  ear,  whilft  I  ran  the  courfe  of 
pleafure  and  bufmefs,  "  Solve  fenefcentum  mature 
fanus  equum.:>  But  my  genius,  unlike  the  daemon 
of  Socrates,  whifpered  fo  Ibftly,  that  very  often  I 
heard  him  not  in  the  hurry  of  thofe  paffions  by 
which  I  was  tranfported  ;  fome  calmer  hours  there 
\vere,  in  them  I  hearkened  to  him  ;  reflection  had 

often, 
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often  its  turn  ;  and  the  love  of  ftudy,  and  the  de- 
fire  of  knowledge,  have  never  quite  abandoned  me. 
1  am  not  therefore  entirely  unprepared  for  the  life 
1  will  lead  ;  and  it  is  pot  without  reafon  that  I 
promife  myfelfmore  fatisfa&ion  in  the  latter  part 
of  it,  than  I  ever  knew  in  the  former." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1742,  h's  lord- 
fliip  returned  to  England,  and  fettled  at  Batterfea, 
the  ancient  feat  of  his  family  ;  where  he  pafled  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement ;  refolving, 
fince  he  could  not  obtain  his  feat  again  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  never  more  to  meddle  in  public  affairs. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  late  inaufpicious  war, 
in  1748,  the  meafures  taken  in  the  administration 
feem  not  to  have  been  repugnant  to  his  notions  of 
political  prudence  for  that  juncture;  and  what 
thefe  were,  is  feen,  in  part,  in  fome  reflections 
written  by  him  in  1749,  On  the  Prefent  State  of 
the  Nation,  principally  with  Regard  to  her  Taxes 
and  Debts,  and  on  the  Caufes  and  Confequences 
of  them. 

This  undertaking  was  left  unfiniihed,  nor  did 
he  furvive  it  long.  He  had  often  wifhed  to  breathe 
his  laft  at  Batterfea  ;  an  event  which  happened  on 
the  i5th  of  November  1751,  on  the  verge  of  four- 
fcore  years  of  age. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  thofe  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  in  that  church;  where  there  is  a  marble 
monument  eredted  to  his  memory,  with  this  infcnp- 
tion  : 

Here  lies 

HENRY  ST.  JOHN; 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Secretary  of  War,    Secretary  of  State 

AnJ  Vifcount  BOLINGBROKE. 

Jn  the  days  of  King  George  I. 

And  King  George  II. 

Something 
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Something  more  and  better.. 

His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne 

Expofed  him  to  a  long  and  fevere  perfecution. 

He  bore  it  with  firmnefs  of  mind. 

The  enemy  of  no  national  party, 

The  fr.iend.  of  no  faction, 

Diftinguifhed  under  the  cloud  of  a  profcription, 

Which  had  not  been  entirely  taken  off, 

By  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty 

And  to  reftore  the  ancient  profperity 

Of  Great  Britain.. 

He  furvived  all  his  brothers ;  fo  that  the  eftate 
and  honour  defcended  to  his  nephew,  the  prefent 
lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke  and  St.  John,  whom  he 
conftituted  likewife  his  teftamentary-heir  :  and,  as 
his  lady  died  many  years  before  him,  fo  the  dif- 
putes  in  law  about  her  fortune  happening  to  be 
finally  determined  about  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  by 
that  lucky  event,  the  nephew  reaped  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  uncle's  kindnefs  immediately. 

His  lordfliip  left  the  care  and  advantage  of  his 
manufcripts  to  Mr.  Malfet,  who  publifhed  three 
tracts,  in  one  volume  8vo,  in  1753,  and  four  vo- 
lumes more  the  following  year  ;  in  which  the  truf- 
tee,  it  feems,  con  felted  his  own  profit,  more  than, 
his  noble  benefactor's  fame  ;  as  appears  from  a  pre- 
fentrnent  of  the  grand  jury  of  Weftminfter,  made 
on  the  fixteenth  of  October  the  fame  year,  I754> 
of  thefe  pofthumous  works  in  four  volumes,  "as 
tending,  in  the  general  fcope  of  feveral  pieces 
therein  contained,  as  well  as  many  particular  ex- 
preflions  which  had  been  laid  before  them,  to  ther 
fubverfion  of  religion,  government,  and  morality  -t 
and  being  alfo  againft  his  majefty's  peace." 

Indeed  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  tell  the  world 
^  that,,  in  refpeft  to  his  religion,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly 
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troubled!  y  a  profelFed  deifl,  but  ignorance  and  ma- 
lice carrLd  the  charge  farther,  and  the  theological 
'dillertations  in  his  noirhumous  works  have  been 
branded  as  atheiiticaj-,  without  the  leaft  Shadow  of 
"reaion  or  evidence.  In  a  word,  with  all  his  paf- 
fions,  and  with  all  his  faults,  he  will  perhaps,  fays 
the  writer  of  his  life-,  ~*'be  acknowledged^  by  pof- 
terity  in  general,  as  I  think  he  is  by  the  majority 
of  the  preient  age,  to  have  been,  in  rr.any  refpeetsj 
one  of"  the  moil  extraordinary  perfons  who  adorn- 
ed it." 


Memoirs  of  the  life  of  lord 
Bohiigbroke  prefixed  to  his  works.  Rapin's  HifK 
of  England,  vol.  24..  8  vo.  edit.  Annals  of  Geo.L 
vol.  i.  and  2. 


The  LIFE   of 

MAJOR    GENERAI 
J  A  M  E  S      WOLF  E, 

[  A.  D.  1726,  "to  1759.  ] 

NO  sera  of  the  Britifh  hiftory  exhibits  brighter 
examples  of  military  glory,  than  that  in  which 
the  immortal  Wolfe  flood  forth  to  rival  the  greateft 
characters  of  antiquity.  In  his  time,  an  animated 
love  of  their  country,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in  its  fer- 
vice,  prevailed  amongft  the  land  and  fea  officers, 
which  communicated  the  influence  of  example  to 
the  private  men,  and,  under  providence,  produced 

fuch 
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fuch    a  feries  of  rapid  and  fignal   fuccdlls  as  call 
fciirce  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  .any  nation. 

The  luftrc  they  reflected  on  the  fovereign,  en 
the  able  minifter  who  had  the  chief  management  of 
public  affairs j  and  on  the  whole  nation-,  is  (till 
frefh  in  the  memories  of  moil  of  our  countrymen. 

May  fimilar  circumftences  in  future  times  call 
forth  the  exertions  of  equal  wifdom  in  the  cabinet, 
and  of  as  fignal  valour  in  the  fiddj  and  on  the 
ocean  !  but  till  this  happens,,  let  us  be  permitted, 
without  meaning  to  give  offence  to  the  powers  in 
beinj,  to  recommend  to  the  riftng  generation  an 
attentive  perufal  of  the  great  events  which  diftin- 
guifh  the  year  1759,  in  our  hiftory,  and  the  three 
following  years  ;  when  Great  Britain,  1'ke  the  fa- 
bled phcenix,  Teemed  to  acquire  new  life  and  vigour 
from  the  alhes  of  her  beloved  hero,  and  feared  to 
the  fummit  of  human  grandeur, 

Inclination  as  well  as  duty  now  lead  the  editor  lo 
lay  before  his  readers  the  few,  but  glorious,  inci- 
dents of  the  fhoft  life  of  a  gallant  young  officer, 
who  had  a  principal  lhare  in  forming  the  national 
glory  of  this  sera, 

James  Wolfe  was  the  fon'of  lieutenant  general 
Edward  Wolfe,  an  officer  of  diltinguifhed  worthy 
who  ferved  under  the  duke  of  Marl  borough,  and 
was  very  active  under  general  Wightman,  in  ftip- 
preffing  the  rebellion  of  1715,  in  Scotland.  His 
.renowned  foil,  was  born  atWefterham,  in  thecoun*- 
ty  Of  Kent,  as  it  appears  by  his  baptifmal  regifter, 
bearing  date,  the  nth  of  January  1726.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  we  have  no  memoirs  of  his  juve- 
nile years  ;  for  in  the  firft  dawnings  of  reafon,  men 
of  fuperior  genius  often  difcover  unerring  indica- 
tions of  uncommon  abilities ;  perhaps  in  his  very 
fports  and  paftimes,  we  might  have  traced  that  amaz- 
ing fortitude,  indefatigable  affiduity,  cool  judg- 
ment 
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fttent  and  alacrity,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo 
jufUy  famed  :  to  cradle  prefages,  and  the  wonder- 
ful ilories  of  fond  mothers,  and  dotting  nuries,  we 
'have  a! ready  fhewn  our  averfton,  in  the  life  of  Croni- 
vvell,  but  we  think  there  is  another  extreme  into 
'which  parents  and  guardians  are  too  apt  to  fall, 
which  is,  a  want  of  attention  to  ths  firrt  difcovc- 
*ies  in  boys*  of  a  predilection  for  particular  pro- 
•feffions  or  employments  in  life.  Owing  to  this  de- 
ficiency in  fome,  and  the  fixed  determination  in 
others,  to  force  youth  into  that  ckifs  of  life  for 
which  they  have  deilined  them)  without  any  foii- 
citude  about  the  probability  of  their  making  a  fi- 
gure in  it,  we  daily  fee  men  of  noble  and  wealthy 
families,  and  others  in  the  inferior  claffes  of  fociety, 
tnoft  mifcrably  mifplaeed  both  in  church  and  (rate. 

It  is  mo  ft  probable  that  general  Wolfe's  father 
\vas  not  one  of  thofe  undifcermng  or  prejudiced 
parents,  but  trnt  he  difcovered  in  his  fon  an  early 
inclination  for  the  military  profeflion,  for  he  mult 
have  been  educated  for  the  army  almolt  from  his 
infancy,  finee  honourable  mer.tion  is  made  of  his 
•perfcnal  bravery  at  the  battle  of  La-feldt,  in  Auflrian 
Flanders,  fought  in  the  year  1747)  when  he  was 
only  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  We  are  not 
told  what  rurtk  he  held  ut  that  time  j  but  his  royal 
•highnefs^  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  highly  extolled  his  behaviour,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  reward  him  by  promo- 
tion. The  gradations  of  his  rife  are  not  ascertained, 
we  are  only  informed,  that  during  the  whole  war, 
he  continued  improving  his  military^  talents,  that 
he  was  prefect  at  every  engagement,  and  never 
patted  undiltinguifhed.  His  promotion,  therefore, 
nuift  have  been  as  rapid  as  his  merit  was  great,  for 
we  iiiicl  him  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
icy's  regiment  foon  after  the  peace  of  Aix 

la 
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la  Chapelle  in  1748.  In  this  ftationj  during  the* 
peace,  he  continually  cultivated  the  art  of  war$ 
and  introduced  the  tnoft  exadt  difcipline,  and  regu- 
lar behaviour  into  his  corps,  without  exercifing  any 
feverity  ;  the  love  his  foldiers  bore  him,  being  ma- 
na Felted  in  their  readiiiefs  to  obey  his  orders. 

In  the  year  1^54,  a  frefh  rupture  with  France 
Teemed  inevitable-,  from  the  cvaiive  anfwers  given 
by  that  court  to  the  repeated  remonftrances  made 
by  the  Britinh  ambaftado!^  againft  the  depredations 
end  encroachments  made  by  their  fubjecis  at  the 
back  of  the  Britifh  fettlements,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ohio,  in  North  America  ;  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  build  forts  within  two  hundred  and 
twenty  five  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Hortllities  com- 
menced on  both  fides,  in  confcquence  of  this  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  war  was  not  for- 
mally declared  till  ij^6  ;  and  for  a  fhort  time,  no- 
thing but  difappointments  and  lodes  attended  the 
Britiuh  arms,  till  the  great  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  fince 
loft  that  name^  and  with  it  his  reputation,  in  the 
inglorious  title  of  earl  of  Chatham,  being  firmly 
feated  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration,  gave  one 
of  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of  his  fuperior  abilities 
for  conducting  an  extenfive  war,  by  feeking  fcr 
and  employing  in  the  land  and  fea-fervice,  men  of 
the  moft  enterprifmg  and  active  genius,  who  had 
fignalized  themfelves,  upon  important occafions,  in 
a  manner  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected,  either 
from  their  years  or  experience.  Of  this  number 
was  colonel  Wolfe,  who  was  raifed  by  the  minifter 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  fentout  under 
major-general  Amherft,  upon  the  grand  expedition 
againft  Louifbourg,  the  capital  of  the  illand  of 
Cape  Breton.  At  the  fiege  of  this  important  place, 
he  greatly  raifed  his  military  reputation ;  for  he  was 
the  firft  general  officer  who  landed  the  left-divifion 
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t>f  the  army,  amitUt  the  ftrong  and  continued  fire 
of  the  enemy  from  their  batteries  on  the  fhore ; 
and,  notwithstanding  an  impetuous  furf,  which 
overfet  fome  of  the  boats,  he  calmly  gave  orders 
to  be  rowed  to  the  fhore,,  where  he  exhibited  un- 
common valour  and  acTivity^  by  making  good  his 
defcent,  and  maintaining  his  poft,  till  he  had  co- 
vered the  debarkation  of  the  middle  and  the  right 
divifions  of  the  land  forces »  commanded  by  briga- 
diers Whitmore  and  Lawrence.  He  then  marched 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  round  the  nor  th-eaft  part 
of  the  harbour^  and  took  pofTelTion  of  the  Light- 
houfe  point,  where  he  creeled  feveral  batteries 
againft  the  (hips  and  the  ifland- fortification  ;  by 
which  dexterous  manoeuvre,  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole 
enterprize  was  in  a  great  meafure  fecured.  The 
regular  approaches  to  the  town  were  now  conducted 
by  the  engineers,  under  the  immediate  command 
tind  infpection  of  general  Amherft ;  but  itill  the 
indefatigable  Wolfe,  with  his  detached  party,  railed 
feveral  batteries,  wherever  he  found  a  proper  fitua- 
tion  for  annoying  the  enemy;  and  thefe  did  great  ex- 
ecution both  within  the  town  and  upon  the  (hipping 
in  the  harbour,,  On  the  2yth  day  of  July  1758, 
Louifbourg  furrendered  ;  and  captain  Amherfr, 
brother  to  the  generalj  was  difpatched  in  a  veflel 
to  carry  the, joyful  news  to  England  j  he  alfo  car- 
ried with  him  eleven  pair  of  colours  taken  at  the 
fiege,  which  were  carried  in  great  triumph,  from 
the  palace  at  Kenfington  to  Su  Paul's. 

The  principal  fiiare  brigadier  Wolfe  Was  known 
to  have  had  in  this  important  conqueft,  induced 
our  able  ftatefman  to  make  choice  of  him  to  com- 
mand a  (till  more  capital  expedition  the  enfuing 
campaign  :  with  this  view  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general. 

VOL.  VL  F  The 
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The  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  of  1759 
in  North  America,  was  then  concerted  in  the  ca- 
binet j  and  it  was  refolved  that  Wolfe,  as  foon  as 
the  feafon  of  the  year  would  admit,  fhould  fail  up 
the  river  St.  Laurence,  with  a  body  of  8000  men, 
aided  by  a  conhderable  fquadron  of  (hips  from  Eng- 
land, to  undertake  the  ficge  of  Quebec  ;  that  gene- 
ral Amhcrft,  the  commander  in  chief,  fliould  with 
another  army  of  about  12000  men,  reduce  Ticen- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  crofs  the  lake  Champ- 
lain,  proceed  along  the  river  Richlieu  to  the  banks 
of  St.  Laurence,  and  join  general  Wolfe  in  the  fiege 
of  Quebec.  General  Amherft  however,  though  he 
fucceeded  in  reducing  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  afterwards  found  himfelf  under  a  necef- 
fity  to  fupport  that  part  of  the  plan  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  brigadier  Prideaux,  who  was  to 
attack  Niagara ;  in  which  attempt  he  was  killed 
by  the  burfting  of  a  cohorn,  while  he  was  vifiting 
the  trenches.  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  this  di- 
fafter,  and  that  the  French  had  been  reinforced, 
general  Amherft  fent  a  large  detachment  from  his 
army,  under  brigadier  Gage,  to  join  Sir  William 
Johnfon,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  and  to 
luftain  the  fiege  ;  Niagara  furrendered  after  a  vi6to- 
ry  gained  over  theFrcnch  on  the  24th  of  July  1 759 ; 
and  thus  two  parts  in  threeofthe  plan  of  operations 
was  happily  executed  ;  but  the  time  necelfarily  em- 
ployed in  thefe  fcrvices  made  it  impoflible  to  com- 
ply with  the  general  inftru&ions  to  aflift  Wolfe  in 
the  fiege  of  Quebec. 

The  fleets  from  England  deftined  for  that  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  the  admirals 
Saundcrs  and  Holmes,  arrived  at  Louifbourg  in 
May,  and  took  on  board  the  8000  land  forces, 
whofe  operations  at  Quebec  were  to  be  conducted 
Iry  general  Wolfe,  a*  commander  in  chief,  and 
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under  him  by  the  brigadiers,  Monckton,  Towii- 
ihcnd,  and  Murray  :  thus  this  arduous  undertak- 
ing was  entrufted,  with  refpecr.  to  the  land  fervice, 
to  four  young  officers,  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
a  very  angular  inftance,  not  a  fingle  veteran  hav- 
ing any  principal  command  in  the  enterprize.  The 
armament  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  without 
any  interruption,  and,  about  the  latter  end  of 
June,  the  troops  were  landed  in  two  divilions  upon 
the  ifle  of  Orleans,  a  little  below  Quebec. 

General  Wolfe,  upon  landing,  publiihed  a  ma- 
nifefto,  offering  every  protection  and  indulgence 
to  the  inhabitants,  if  they  would  remain  neuter  ; 
he  reprefcntcd  to  them,  in  the  ftrongeit  terms,  the 
folly  of  refinance,  as  the  Englifh  fleet  were  matters 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  fo  as  to  intercept  all  fuc- 
cours  from  Europe;  he  informed  them,  that  the 
cruelties  exercifcd  by  the  French  upon  Britifli  fub- 
jecrs  in  America  might  juftify  the  nioft  fevere  re- 
prifals  ;  but  Britons  had  too  much  gencrolity  to  fal- 
low fuch  examples.  Jn  a  word,  he  oiFered  to  the 
Canadians,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rdigicn, 
and  of  their  effects,  if  they  would  behave  r 
ably  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  cautioned  them  again  ft 
provoking  him  to  adopt  violent  meafurcs,  by  any 
infults  on  their  part. 

This-  humane  declaration,  which,  to  the  honour 
of  general  Wolfe,  was  penned  in  the  molt  pcr- 
fuafive  and  pathetic  ftyle,  had  no  immediate  effect1, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  influence  of  the 
pricfts  rtiiiiuLtcd  them  to  join  the  fcalping. parties 
of  the  Indians,  and  to  fally  from  the  wooJs  upon 
fome  unguarded  liragglers  of  the  Britiih  ar;uv, 
whom  they  flaughtercd  with  the  molt  iah,, 
circumltances  of  barbarity.  \\"oito  now  wrote  a 
poiite  remonftraiv.-e  to  M.dcMontcalm,  thcFrcncli 
general,  defiring  him  to  extrt  his  authority  over 
F  2 
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the  French  and  the  Indians,  to  prevent  fuch  enor* 
mities,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war, 
other  wife  he  mult  retaliate^  by  burning  their  vil- 
lages and  laying  v/aRe  their  plantations.  In  all 
probability  the  French  general's  authority  was  not 
iiifficient  to  curb  the  ferocity  of  thefe  favages  ;  fo 
that  general  Wolfe  found  it  neceilary,  in  order  to 
put  a  flop  to  thefe  outrages,  to  fufrer  our  people 
to  retaliate  upon  forhe  of  their  prifoners,  which 
had  the  dcfned  effect* 

M.  de  iVIontcalm,  though  fuperior  in  numbers 
to  the  Englifh,  cho(e  to  depend  upon  the  natural 
ftrenglh  oT  the  country,  rather  than  run  the  rifk  of 
a  general  engagement  in  the  field.  The  city  of 
Quebec  was  ikilfully  fortified,  defended  by  a  nu-» 
merousgarrifonj  and  plentifully  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions  and  ammunition.  Mohtcalm  had  reinforced 
the  troops  of  the  colony  with  five  regular  battalions^ 
formed  of  the  choicdtcitizensj  and  had  completely 
difciplined  all  the  Canad.ans  of  the  neighbourhcorl 
capable  of  bearing  arms^  with  the  fevernl  tribes  of 
favages.  With  this  army  he  had  taken  poll  in  a 
Very  advantageons  fituation  along  the  fhore,-  every 
acceffible  part  of  his  camp  being  deeply  intrenchedi 
To  undertake  the  fiege  of  Q^iebec  againft  fuch  ad- 
Vantages  and  fuperior  numbers  Was  a  deviation 
from  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  war;  but  no  profpeft 
of  danger  could  reftrain  the  atdou.-  of  Wolfe,  and 
at  this  time  ire  entertained  ftroju  hopes  of  being 
jo  ned  by  general  Amherit. 

The  neceflary  works  for  the  fecurity  of  the  hof- 
pi  al,  and  of  the  ftores  on  the  the  ifland  of  Orleans 
being  completed  in  July,  the  Uritifh  forces  eroded 
the  north  channel  in  bo.-tts,  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Montmorenci,  which  feparated 
them  from  the  left  divifion  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  general  now  wrote  to  Mr,  Pitt,  describing  his 
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fituation,  and  aligning  moft  excellent  reafons  fur 
the  choice  of  his  ground  :  Amongft  others,  that 
there  was  a  ford  bebw  the  falls  of  Mo  .tmorenci, 
pailable  for  fome  hours  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and 
he  hoped  by  means  of  this  paiiage  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  Montcalm  upon  more  advanta- 
geous terms  than  directly  to  attack  his  intrench- 
oients. 

In  this  pofition  theBriti/h  army  remained  a  con- 
fiderablc  time,  expecting  news  every  day  from  ge- 
neral Amherft,  and  conflantly  employed  in  fome 
enterprize  againft  the  enemy,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  final  attack  on  Quebec.  Brigadier  Monckton 
with  one  detachment,  diflodged  the  French  from 
point  Levi,  on  the  fouth  fhore  oppofite  the  city, 
and  colonel  Carlton  with  another,  took  poireffion 
of  the  weftern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans  ;  both 
thefe  pofts  they  fortified,  and  erected  batteries* 
which  played  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  greatly 
damaged  the  upper,  and  almortdemolifhed  the  lower 
town.  To  balance  thefe  advantages,  our  troops 
met  with  frequent  repulfes,  and  fome  loifes  in  re- 
connoitring the  fordable  parts  of  the  river. 

At  length  difpofitions  were  made  for  attacking 
the  enemy's  intrenchments,  in  order  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement;  and  on  the  laft  day  of  Julyv 
it  was  refolved  to  ffcorm  a  redoubt  built  clofe  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  within  gun-fhot  of  the  intrench- 
ments ;  but  inftead  of  defending  it,  which  muft 
have  produced  the  erlecl:  Wolfe  expedted,  theFrench 
abandoned  it ;  and  thirteen  companies  of  our  gre- 
nadiers, animated  by  the  confulion  they  obferved 
the  French  were  thrown  into  from  the  hot  fire  kept 
up  by  the  Centurion,  while  the  troops  were  land- 
ing from  boats,  on  the  enemy's  fide  of  the  river, 
inconfiderately  rulhed  on  to  the  French  intrtnch- 
meats,  without  waiting  for  the  diiernbarkation  of 
F  3  the 
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the  reft  of  the  army;  this  ill  timed  impetuofity,  and 
another  accident  of  fome  boats  getting  aground  oft" 
point  Levi,  difconcerted  the  whole  plan  ;  for  the 
grenadiers  were  repulfed,  the  French  had  time  tore- 
cover  from  their  furprife  at  this  bold  attempt,  and 
intelligence  was  now  received  from  fome  prifoners 
taken  by  brigadier  Murray  in  a  fuccefsful  defcent  at 
Chambaud,  that  general  Amherll  had  taken  Nia- 
gara and  Crown  Point,  but  was  obliged  to  employ 
all  his  forces  againft  M.  de  BurJemaque,  who  was 
pofted  with  a  ftrong  corps  at  the  ijle  auxNolx. 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  reinforcement  from 
that  quarter,  general  Wolfe  returned  without  rrto- 
leitation  to  his  old  camp  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river ;  and  here  difappointment  and  fatigue  threw 
him  into  a  fever  and  flux,  which  reduced  him  very 
low.  And  in  this  unhappy  ftate  of  mind  and  body, 
he  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  England,  with  an  account 
of  his  proceedings,  but  written  in  the  ftyle  of  a 
defpcncling  man,  to  which,  perhaps  the  fuccefs  of 
the  generals  in  other  parts  of  America  contributed  : 
as  he -might  think  the  fame  good  news  would  be  ex- 
pected from  him  by  the  public  at  home,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  hear  of  nothing  but  his  conquefts. 
Yet  fuch  was  the  perfpicuity  and  accuracy  of  his 
iuRification  of  his  meafures,  that  the  difpatch  was 
received  with  applaufe,  though  the  expedition  had 
not  been  fuccefsful. 

As  foon  as  the  general  recovered  a  little  itrength, 
he  went  on  board  the  admiral ;  and  thefe  two  com- 
manders, with  a  proper  armament,  went  up  the  ri- 
ver, pafled  the  town  unmolefted,  and  reconnoitred 
it,  in  order  to  judge  if  an  aflault  was  practicable. 
Their  opinion  concurred  with  that  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer :  they  all  agreed,  that  fuch  an  attack  could 
not  be  hazarded  with  any  profpecl:  of  fuccefs  ;  and 
the  next  mea/ure  taken  was,  to  break  up  the  camp 

at 
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at  Montmorenci,  as  no  poflibility  appeared  of  at-, 
tacking  the  enemy  above  the  town.  A  refolution 
was  now  formed  to  change  the  plan  of  operations ; 
and  the  three  brigadiers  advifed  the  general  to  tranf- 
port  the  troops  in  the  night,  and  land  them  within 
a  league  of  cape  Diamond,  below  the  town,  in  hopes 
of  afcending  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  rife 
abruptly  with  a  fteep  afcent  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  that  they  might  gain  poflcffion  of  the  plain  at 
the  back  of  the  city,  on  that  fide  but  weakly  for- 
tified. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  this  deiign  were  fo  very  great,  that  none 
but  fuch  an  enterprifing  general,  who  was  well  af- 
fured  of  the  affections  of  his  troops,  would  have 
ventured  to  propofe  it  to  them  :  the  veterans  of  an- 
cient Rome  often  mutinied  upon  lefs  hazardous  un-' 
del-takings;  but  Wolfe  readily  affented  to  the  daring 
project  of  his  brave  aflbciates  in  the  war,  and  ani- 
mated his  troops  by  leading  them  on  in  perfon,  en- 
feebled as  he  was  by  his  diitemper.  The  n;ceflaTy 
preparations  being  made,  and  the  time  fixed  for  this 
moil  aftonifhing  attempt,  admiral  Holmes,  with  a 
view  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  moved  with  his  fqua- 
dron  higher  up  the  river  than  the  old  camp,  and 
this  had  the  defired  effed:,  for  his  motions  were 
watched  till  night  came  on,  by  a  detachment  of  the 
French,  who  lined  that  part  of  the  fhore,  under  the 
command  of  M.  deBouganville.  But  in  the  night, 
the  admiral,  purfuant  to  his  inftru£tions,  fell  down 
the  river  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops.  About 
one  in  the  morning  of  the  J2th  of  September,  the 
firft  embarkation,  confifting  of  four  complete  regi- 
ments, the  light  infantry,  commanded  by  colonel 
Howe,  a  detachment  of  highlanders,  and  the  Ame- 
rican grenadiers  fell  gently  down  the  river  in  flat 
bottom  boats,  under  the  conduit  of  the  brigadiers 
F  4  Monckton 
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Monckton  and  Murray;  but  general  Wolfe  accom- 
panied them,  and  was  among  the  firft  who  landed  ; 
no  accident  happened,  except  their  over  (hooting 
the  intended  plate  of  landing,  owing  to  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  tide. 

As  thefe  troops  landed,  the  boats  were  fent  back 
for  the  fecond  embarkation,  which  was  fuperintend- 
ed  by  brigadier Townfend.  In  the  mean  time,  co- 
lonel Howe,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  high- 
landers,  afcended  the  woody  precipices  with  admi- 
rable courage  and  activity;  and  diflodged  acaptain's 
guard,  who  defended  a  fmall  intrenched  narrow 
path,  by  which  alone  the  other  forces  could  reach 
the  fummit.  They  then  mounted  without  further 
moleftation  ;  and  general  Wolfe  drew  them  up  in 
order  of  battle  as  they  arrived. 

The  marquis  deMontcalm  was  thunderflruck  at 
the  intelligence,  that  the  Englifh  had  gained  the 
heights  of  Abraham;  and  knowing  the  weaknefs  of 
the  city  on  that  fide,  he  was  at  no  lofs  to  determine 
that  a  general  engagement  was  unavoidable.  Ad- 
vancing therefore,  with  his  whole  force  in  fuch  or- 
der of  battle  as  (hewed  a  defign  to  flank  theEnglifti 
forces  on  the  left,  brigadier  Townfhend  with  the 
regiment  of  Amherfr,  was  fent  to  prevent  it,  by  form- 
ing his  corps  en  potcnce^  prefenting  a  double  front  to 
the  enemy.  The  French  were  moft  advantageoufl.y 
pofted,  with  bufhes  and  corn  fields  in  their  front, 
lined  with  1 500  of  their  befl.  markfmen,  who  began 
the  adlion  with  an  irregular  galling  fire,  and  this 
they  kept  up  till  it  proved  fatal  to  many  of  our  brave 
officers,  fmgled  out  by  them  for  deltruttion. 

At  about  nine  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  advanc- 
ed to  the  charge  with  great  order  and  refolution,  but 
their  fire  was  irregular  and  ineffectual.  On  the  con- 
trary, theBritifti  forces  referved  their  fhot  until  the 
French  had  approached  within  forty  yards  of  their 
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line  :  then  they  poured  in  a  terrible  discharge,  .and 
continued  the  fire  with  the  greateft  activity  and 
fuccefs.  The  gallant  general  Wolfe  was  {rationed 
on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  Bragg's  regiment  and 
the  Louifbourg  grenadiers,  the  poit  of  honour,  for 
here  the  attack  was  moft  warm.  As  he  ftood  daunt- 
lefs  and  confpicuous  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had 
been  ainud  at  by  the  enemy's  markfmen,  and  receiv- 
ed a  fhot  in  the  wrift ;  but  neither  pain  nor  danger 
had  any  effect  to  make  him  retire  from  his  ftation. 
Having  wrapped  an  handkerchief  round  his  wrifr, 
he  continued  giving  his  orders  without  emotion,  and 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  with  their 
bayonets  fixed,  when  another  ball,  moft  probably 
from  the  fame  markfman,  pierced  the  breait  of  this 
intrepid  hero,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  juft 
as  the  enemy  gave  way  ;  and  at  the  very  inftant 
when  every  feparate  regiment  of  the  Britifh  army 
leemed  to  exert  itielf  for  the  honour  of  its  own 
corps. 

The  wounded  general  was  carried  off"  to  a  fmall 
diftance  in  the  rear,  where  roufed  from  fain  tins: 

O 

fits,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  by  the  loud  cry  of  they 
run  !  they  run  !  he  with  great  eagernefs  enquired, 
who  run  ?  and  being  told  theFrench,  and  that  they 
were  defeated,  he  added,  in  a  faultering  voice,  then 
J  thank  God,  I  die  contented  !  and  almoft  initantly 
expired. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  brigadier-general 
Monckton,  the  fecond  in  command,  was  danger- 
oufly  wounded  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Laf- 
celles,  and  then  the  command  devolved  on  briga- 
dier-general Townfliend,  who  had  the  honour  of 
completing  the  victory. 

The  particulars  of  this  glorious  battle  are  foreign 

to  the  pian  of  this  work ;  and  the  editor  carefully 

avoids  entering  into  a  detail,  from  a  confcioufnefs 
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of  his  own  inability  to  give  an  accurate  account, 
in  all  its  forms,  for  want  of  that  profeffional  know- 
ledge, without  which,  all  relations  of  military  ope- 
rations muft  be  not  only  defective,  but  difgurtful 
to  judicious  readers,  and  more  efpecially  fo,  in  this 
cafe,  to  the  living  officers,  who  had  a  lhare  in  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  muft  regret  any  accidental 
m  freprefentation,  arifmg  from  ignorance  of  the 
fubjed:. 

Suffice  it  then  to  fay,  that  never  was  a  battle 
fought  which  did  more  honour  to  the  officers,  and 
even  to  the  private  men  on  both  fides,  than  this. 
The  higheft  encomiums  were  beftowed  on,  and 
juftly  merited  by  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  the 
French  general,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
who  diftins;uifhed  himfelf  in  his  laft  moments,  by 
an  affectionate  regard  for  his  countrymen,  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  general  Townfhend,  to  recommend 
the  French  prifoners  "  to  that  generous  humanity, 
by  which  the  Eritifh  nation  has  been  always  dif- 
tinguiftied  :"  he  died  in  Quebec  a  few  days  after  the 
battle.  His  fecond  in  command  was  left  wounded 
on  the  field,  and  was  conveyed  from  thence  on 
board  an  Englifh  fhip,  where  he  expired  the  next 
day. 

The  death  of  Montcalm,  which  was  an  irrepar- 
able lofs  to  France,  in  America,  threw  the  Cana- 
dians into  the  utmoft  confternation ;  confufion 
prevailed  in  the  councils  held  at  Quebec,  and  fee- 
ing themfelves  inverted  by  the  Britifh  fleet,  which, 
after  the  victory,  failed  up  in  a  difpofition  to  attack 
the  lower  town,  while  the  upper  fhould  be  alFaulted 
by  general  Townfhend  ;  they  gave  up  all  for  loft, 
and  fent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  with  propofals  of  ca- 
pitulation, which  were  judicioufly  accepted  by 
general  Townlhend  and  admiral  Saunders,  and 
figned  early  the  next  morning.  A  meafure  which 

does 
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does  the  greateft  honour  to  their  judgment ;  for 
the  place  was  not  yet  completely  inverted,  the 
enemy  were  on  the  point  of  receiving  a  ftrong  re- 
inforcement from  Montreal,  and  M.  de  Bougan- 
ville,  at  the  head  of  800  frefh  men,  with  a  convoy 
of  provifions,  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
on  the  day  of  its  furrender.  A  new  army  was  like- 
wife  affembling  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which' 
the  city  continued  to  have  a  free  communication 
on  one  fide  after  the  battle ;  and  the  Britifh  troops 
in  a  little  time,  the  feafon  being  far  advanced,  mufl: 
have  been  obliged  to  defift  from  their  operations 
by  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  even  to  have 
retired  with  their  fleet  before  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, when  the  river  St.  Laurence  is  conftantly 
frozen  up. 

It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  various  emotions' 
with  which  the  people  were  affected,  when  the 
news  of  this  aftonifhing  fuccefs  in  Canada  arrived 
in  England.  The  melancholy  difpatch  which  ge- 
neral Wolfe  had  fent  off,  after  his  difappointment 
at  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  owing  to-contrary 
winds,  was  not  received,  or  at  leart  not  made 
known  to  the  public,  till  two  days  before  the  fhip 
arrived  which  had  been  difpatched  with  the  joyful 
news  of  the  victory,  and  the  furrender  of  Quebec, 
to  which  was  tacked  the  mournful  fequel  of  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror  of  Canada. 

A  mixture  of  pity  and  affliction  attended  the  na- 
tional triumph  upon  this  occafion,  and  was  ftrongly 
expreiled  in  the  congratulatory  addrefles,  prefented 
by  all  the  corporate  bodies  and  public  focieties  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  to  his  late  majefty. 

A  day  of  folemn  thankfgiving  was  appointed 

throughout  all  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  j 

and,    when  the  parliament  affembled,    Mr.  Pitt, 

in  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  that  energy  of  elo- 
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quence,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  when  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  glory,  expatiated  upon  the  fuccefTes 
of  the  campaign,  and  dwelt  on  the  tranfcendent 
merit  of  the  deceased  general  in  fuch  a  pathetic 
ftrain,  as  not  only  drew  tears  from  himfelf,  but 
from  moft  who  heard  him  :  nor  did  he  fail  in  pay- 
ing due  honour  to  the  courage  and  conducT:  of  the 
admirals,  and  the  land  officers,  and  to  the  bravery 
of  the  foldiers,  and  the  feamen,  who  aflifted  in  the 
conqueft  of  Quebec. 

He  then  made  a  motion,  to  prefent  an  addrefs, 
defiring  his  majelly  to  order  a  monument  to  be 
creeled  in  Weihninfter-abbey,  to  the  memory  of 
major-general  Wolfe,  to  which  the  houfe  agreed 
unanimoufly.  At  the  fame  trme,  they  paiFed  an- 
other refolution ;  that  the  thanks  of  the  houfe 
(hould  be  given  to  the  furviving  generals  and 
admirals,  employed  in  the  glorious  and  fuccefsful 
expedition  to  Quebec. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  give  orders  that 
all  military  honours  fhould  be  paid  to  the  remains  of 
bur  illuftrious  general,  expected  to  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, for  interment.  Thecorpfe  was  brought  home 
in  his  majefty's  fhip  the  Royal  William,  to  Portf- 
mouth,  and  on  Sunday  the  ijth  of  November,  it 
•yvas  landed  in  the  following  folemn  order  : 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  fignalguns 
were  fired,  to  give  notice  to  the  garrifon  of  the  re- 
moval :  the  body  was  then  lowered  out  of  the  fhip 
into  a  12  oar  barge,  which  was  towed  along  by 
'two  12  oar  barges,  and  attended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  point  by  12  others,  full  manned,  with  officers, 
and  feamen,  who  obferved  a  melancholy  filence 
"during  this  awful  proceffion  :  minute  guns  were 
fired  from  the  (hips  at  Spithead,  from  the  time  the 
body  was  taken  from  the  fhip  to  its  being  landed 
at  the  point,  which  took  up  an  hour.  The  regi- 
ment 
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ment  of  invalids  was  ordered  under  arms  before  eight* 
and  being  joined  by  a  company  of  the  train  of  arti- 
lery  in  the  garrifon,  marched  from  the  parade  to 
the  bottom  of  the  point,  to  receive  the  body.  At 
a  little  after  nine,  it  was  landed,  and  put  into  a 
travelling  hearfe,  attended  by  a  mourning  coach, 
both  fent  from  London,  and  proceeded  through  the 
garrifon.  The  colours  on  the  forts  wereitruclc  half 
flag  ftafF:  the  bells  were  muffled,  and  tolled  in  fo- 
lemn  concert  with  the  dead  march,  which  was  beat : 
•minute-guns  were  fired  on  the  platform  from  the 
entrance  of  the  corpfe  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
proceflion:  the  company  of  the  train  led  the  van, 
with  their  arms  reverfed,  and  the  regiment  of  in- 
valids followed  the  hearfe,  their  arms  reverfed. 
They  conducted  the  body  to  the  land-port  gates, 
where  the  train  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
hearfe  proceeded,  through  the  Jine  they  formed,  on 
its  way  to  London.  Many  thoufands  of  people  were 
aflembled  upon  this  occafion,  who  behaved  with 
the  greateft  decency  and  decorum.  On  the  2Oth  at 
night,  the  body  was  privately  depofited  in  the  fami- 
ly vault,  in  the  church  at  Greenwich. 

His  private  character  was  not  lefs  exalted  than 
his  public,  and  equally  exemplary  to  theBritifh  offi- 
cers. 

With  an  unufual  livelinefs,  almoft  to  impetup- 
fity  of  temper,  he  was  not  fubjecT:  to  paffion  :  with 
the  greateit  independency  of  fpirit,  he  was  free  from 
pride.  Generous,  almoft  to  profufion ;  he  con- 
temned every  little  art  for  the  acquiiition  of  wealth, 
whilft  he  fearched  after  objects  for  his  charity  and 
beneficence :  the  deferving  foldier  never  went  un?- 
revvarded,  and  the  needy  inferior  officer  often  tafted 
of  his  bounty.  Conftant  and  difcerning  in  his  at- 
tachments: manly  and  unreferved,  yet  gentle,  kind, 
and  conciliating  in  his  manners ;  he  enjoyed  a  large 
2  fliare 
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ftiare  of  the  friendfhip,  and  almoft  the  univerfal  good 
will  of  mankind  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  fincerity  and 
candour,  a  true  fenfe  of  honour,  juftice  and  public 
liberty,  feemed  the  inherent  principles  of  his  nature, 
and  were  the  uniform  rules  of  his  conduct. 

His  untimely  fate  called  forth  the  exertions  of 
emulative  genius  amongft  our  artifts  :  it  has  been 
the  historical  fubjecl:  of  the  fculptor,  the  painter, 
and  the  engraver,  by  which  means  the  names  of 
Wilton,  Weft,  and  Woollet,  will  be  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity,  with  the  affecting  ftory  of  the  im- 
mortal Wolfe. 


The  LIFE   of 

LORD      A    N    S    O    N. 
[A.  D.. ,  to  1762.] 

pEORGE  ANSON,  whofe  fignal  merit  as  a 
^-*  naval  officer  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,. was  the  fecond,  and  youngeft  fon 
of  William  Anfon,  Efq;  of  Shuckborough  (who 
died  in  1720)  by  Elizabeth,  filter  to  the  countefs 
of  Macclesfield,  and  aunt  to  the  late  earl. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  exad  time  of  his 
birth,  nor  yet  of  his  infant  years,  we  only  know 
that  he  very  early  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fea  fervice, 
and  was  made  captain  of  the  vVeazle  floop  in  1722; 
and,  the  year  following,  of  the  Scarborough  man 
of  war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanifti  war 
in  1740,  he  was  recommended  to  his  late  majefty 

for 
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for  the  command  of  a  fquadron  deftined  to  annoy 
the  enemy  in  the  South  Seas  ;  and,  by  an  unfre- 
quented navigation,  to  attack  them  with  vigour  in 
their  remoteft  fettlements.  A  defign  which,  had 
it  not  met  with  unaccountable  delays,  would  have 
amply  anfwered  the  intention  ;  and  might  have 
given,  perhaps,  an  irretrievable  blow  to  the  Spanifh 
American  power. 

Mr.  Anfon  failed  from  St.  Helens  on  the  i8th  of 
September  1740,  in  the  Centurion,  of  fixty  guns, 
with  the  Gloucefter  and  Severn,  of  fifty  each,  the 
Pearl  of  forty,  the  Wager  ftorefhip,  and  the  Tryal 
{loop.  His  departure  having  been  retarded  fome 
months  beyond  the  proper  fealbn,  he  did  not  arrive 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in  fuch  tempeftuous 
weather,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  his 
own  (hip,  with  the  Gloucefter  and  the  floop,  could 
double  that  dangerous  cape;  and  his  ftrength  was 
confiderably  diminifhed,  by  the  putting  back  of  the 
Severn  and  Pearl,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Wager  ftore- 
fhip. Yet  notwithftanding  this  difappointment, 
and  the  havock  that  the  fcurvy  had  made  amono- 
the  (hips  that  were  left,  he  arrived  at  the  fertile, 
though  uninhabited  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Having,  at  this  ifland,  repaired  his  damages  and 
refrefhed  his  men,  with  the  above  inconfiderable 
armament,  he  kept,  for  eight  months,  the  whole 
coaft  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  continual  alarm,  made 
feveral  prizes;  took  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Peyta,  and,  by  his  humane  behaviour  to  his  pri- 
foners,  imprefled  on  their  minds  a  lalHng  idea  of 
Britifh  generofity. 

At  length,  with  the  Centurion  only  (the  other 
two  (hips  having  been  condemned)  he  traverfed  the 
vaft  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  three  months 
voyage  j  in  the  courfe  of  which,  his  numbers  were 
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fo  much  farther  reduced  by  ficknefs,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  reached  the  ifland  of 
Tmian,  one  of  the  Ladroncs;  a  place  which,  from 
the  following  luxurious  defcription  thefe  voyagers 
have  <nven  of  it,  feems  truly  to  be  a  terreftrial  pa- 
fad  ile. 

"  This  ifland  lies  in  the  latitude  of  i  5.  8.  North, 
and  longitude  from  Acapulco  114.  50.  W.  Its 
length  is  about  twelve  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
half  as  much  ;  it  extending  from  the  S.  S.  W.  to 
the  N.N.  E. 

"  The  foil  is  every  where  dry  and  healthy,  and 
fomewhat  fandy,  which  being  lefs  difpofed  than 
other  foils  to  a  rank  and  over-luxuriant  vegetaticn, 
occafions  the  meadows  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
woods  to  be  much  neater  and  fmoother  thaji  is 
cuftomary  in  hot  climates.  The  land  rifes,  by  an 
eafy  Hope,  from  the  very  beach,  where  we  watered, 
to  the  middle  of  the  ifland  ;  though  the  general 
courfe  of  its  afccnt  is  often  interrupted  and  traverfed 
by  gentle  defcents  and  vallies  ;  and  the  inequalities 
that  are  formed  by  the  different  combinations  of 
thefe  gradual  fwellings  of  the  ground,  are  molt 
i>eautifully  diverfified  by  large  lawns,  which  are 
covered  with  a  very  fine  tres-foil,  intermixed  with 
a  variety  of  flowers,  and  are  (kirted  by  woods  of 
tall  and  well-fpread  trees,  molt  of  them  celebrated 
cither  for  their  afpe£t  or  their  fruit. 

"  The  turf  of  the  lawns  is  quite  clean  and  even, 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  woods,  in  many  places, 
clear  of  all  bulhes  and  underwoods  ;  and  the  woods 
themfelves  ufually  terminate  on  the  lawns  with  a 
regular  outline,  not  broken,  nor  confufed  with 
itraggling  trees,  but  appearing  as  uniform  as  if  laid 
cut  by  ait.  Hence  arife  a  great  variety  of  the  molt 
elegant  and  entertaining  profpects,  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  thefe  woods  and  lawns,  and  their  various 
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interfeclions  with  each  other,  as  they  fpread  them- 
felves  differently  through  the  vallies,  and  over  the 
flopes  and  declivities  with  which  the  place  abounds. 

"  The  fortunate  animals  too,  which,  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  are  the  fole  lords  of  this 
happy  foil,  partake,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  ro- 
mantic caft  of  the  ifland,  and  are  no  fmall  addition 
to  its  wonderful  fcenery :  for  the  cattle,  of  which 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  herds  of  fome  thoufands 
feeding  together  in  a  large  meadow,  are  certainly 
the  moft  remarkable  in  the  world  ;  for  they  are  all 
of  them  milk-white,  except  their  ears,  which  are 
generally  black  ;  and,  though  there  are  no  inhabi- 
tants here,  yet  the  clamour  and  frequent  parading 
of  domeftic  poultry,  which  range  the  woods  in  great 
numbers,  perpetually  excite  the  ideas  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  farms  and  villages,  and  greatly  contri- 
bute to  the  beauty  and  chearfulnefs  of  the  place. 

"  The  cattle  on  the  ifland  we  computed  were  at 
lead  ten  thoufand  ;  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting near  them,  as  they  were  not  fhy  of  us.  Our 
firft  method  of  killing  them  was  {hooting them;  but 
at  laft,  when,  by  accidents,  we  were  obliged  to 
hufband  our  ammunition,  our  men  ran  them  down 
with  eafe.  Their  flefli  was  extremely  well  tafted, 
and  was  believed  by  us  to  be  much  moreeafily  di- 
gefted  than  any  we  had  ever  met  with. 

44  The  fowls  too  were  exceeding  good,  and  were 
likewife  run  down  with  little  trouble;  for  they  could 
fcarce  fly  further  than  an  hundred  yards  at  a  flight, 
and  even  that  fatigued  them  fomuch,  that  they  could 
not  readily  rife  again;  fo  that,  aided  by  the  open- 
nefs  of  the  woods,  we  could  at  all  times  furnifh  our- 
felves  with  whatever  number  we  wanted. 

"  Befides  the  cattle  and  poultry,  we  found  here 
abundance  of  wild  hogs.  Thefe  were  molt  excellent 
food";  but,  as  they  wer^  avery  iierceanimal,  we  were 
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obliged  either  to  fhootthem,  or  to  hunt  them  with- 
large  dogs,  which  we  found  upon  the  place  at  our 
landing,  and  which  belonged  to  a  detachment  that 
was  then  upon  the  ifland,  amaffing  provifions  for 
the  garrifon  of  Guam. 

"  As  thefe  dogs  had  been  purpofely  trained  to  the 
killing  of  the  wild  hogs,  they  followed  us  very  rea- 
dily, and  hunted  for  us :  but,  though  they  were  a 
large  bold  breed,  the  hogs  fought  with  fo  much  fury, 
that  they  frequently  deftroyed  them;  fo  that  we, 
by  degrees,  loft  the  greateft  part  of  them. 

"  But  this  place  was  not  only  extremely  grateful 
to  us,  from  the  plenty  and  excellency  of  its  frefh  pro- 
vifions, but  was  as  much,  perhaps,  to  be  admired 
for  its  fruits  and  vegetable  productions,  which  were 
moft  fortunately  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  fea-fcur- 
vy,  which  had  fo  terribly  reduced  us ;  for  in  the 
woods  there  were  inconceivable  quantities  of  cocoa 
nuts,  with  the  cabbages  growing  on  the  fame  tree. 
There  were,  befides,  guavoes,  limes,  fweet  and- 
four  oranges,  and  a  kind  of  fruit  peculiar  to  thefe 
iflands,  called  by  the  Indians  Rima,  but  by  us  the 
Bread-Fruit ;  for  it  was  conftantly  eaten  by  us  dur- 
ing our  ftay  upon  the  ifland  inftead  of  bread  ;  and 
fo  univerfally  preferred  to  it,  that  no  fhip's  bread 
was  expended  during  that  whole  interval.  , 

"  It  grew  upon  a  tree  which  was  fomewhat  lofty, 
and  which,  towards  the  top,  divides  into  large  and 
fpreading  branches.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  of 
a  remarkable  deep  green,  are  notched  about  the 
edges,  and  are  generally  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  The  fruit  itfelf  grows  indifferent- 
ly on  all  parts  of  the  branches  ;  it  is  in  fhape  rather 
elliptical  than  round,  is  covered  with  a  rough  rind, 
and  is  ufually  feven  or  eight  inches  long  j  each  of 
them  grows  iingly  and  not  in  chillers. 

"  This 
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"  This  fruit  is  fitted  to  be  ufed  when  it  is  full 
grown,  but  is  (till  green  ;  in  which  ftate  its  taite 
has  fomediftant  refemblance  to  that  of  an  artichoke 
bottom,  and  its  texture  is  not  very  different,  for 
it  is  foft  and  fpongy.  As  it  ripens  it  grows  fofter 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  then  contracts  a  lufcious 
tafte,  and  an  agieeable  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
ripe  peach  ;  but  then  it  is  efteemed  unwholefome, 
and  is  faid  to  produce  fluxes. 

"  Befides  the  fruits  already  enumerated,  there 
were  many  other  vegetables  extremely  conducive  to 
the  cure  of  the  malady  we  had  long  laboured  under  ; 
fuch  as  water-melons,  dandelion,  creeping  purflain, 
mint,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  ibrrel ;  all  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  frefh  meats  of  the  place,  we  devoured 
with  great  eagernefs,  prompted  thereto  by  the  ftrong 
inclination  which  nature  never  fails  of  exciting  in 
fcorbutic  diforders  for  thefe  powerful  fpecifics. 

"  It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  from  what  already 
hath  been  faid,  that  our  cheer  upon  this  ifland 
was -in  feme  degree  luxurious,  but  I  have  not  yet 
recited  all  the  varieties  of  provifion  which  we. 
here  indulged  in.  Indeed  we  thought  it  prudent 
totally  to  abftain  from  fifh,  the  few  we  caught  at 
our  firit  arrival  having  furfeited  thole  who  eat  of 
them  ;  but,  confidering  how  much  we  had  been 
inured  to  that  fpecies  of  food,  we  did  not  regard 
this  circumftance  as  a  difadvantage,  efpecially  as 
the  defect  was  fo  amply  fupplied  by  the  beef,  pork, 
and  fowls  already  mentioned,  and  by  great  quan- 
tity of  wild  fowl ;  for  I  muft  obferve,  that  near 
the  centre  of  the  ifland  there  were  two  confiderable 
pieces  of  frefh  water,  which  abounded  with  duck, 
teal,  and' curlew;  not  to  mention  the  whiftling- 
plover,  which  we  found  there  in  prodigious  plenty. 

"  And  now,  perhaps,  'it  may  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  ifland.  fo  excellently  furniftied  with  the  con- 
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veniencies  of  life,  and  fo  well  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  fubfiftence,  but  likewife  to  the  enjoyment  of 
mankind,  fhould  be  entirely  deftitute  of  inhabi- 
tants, efpecially  as  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  iflands,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  depend 
upon  this  for  fupport. 

"  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  muft  obferve, 
that  it  is  not  fifty  years  fince  the  ifland  was  depo- 
pulated. The  Indians,  we  had  in  our  cuftody  af- 
fured  us,  that  formerly  the  three  iflands  of  Tinian, 
Rota,  and  Guam,  were  all  full  of  inhabitants  ; 
and,  that  Tinian  alone  contained  thirty  thoufand 
fouls  :  but  a  ficknefs  raging  amongft  thefe  iflands, 
which  deftroyed  multitudes  of  the  people,  the  Spa- 
niards, to  recruit  their  numbers  at  Guam,  which 
were  greatly  diminifhed  by  this  mortality,  ordered 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Tinian  thither,  where,  lan- 
guifhing  for  their  former  habitations,  and  their 
cuftomary  method  of  life,  the  greatefr.  part  of  them, 
in  a  few  years,  died  of  grief.  Indeed,  independent 
of  that  attachment  which  all  mankind  have  e.er 
fhown  to  the  places  of  their  birth  and  bringing  up, 
it  fhould  feem,  from  what  has  been  already  faid, 
that  there  were  few  countries  more  worthy  to  be 
regretted  than  this  of  Tinian. 

Thefe  poor  Indians  might  reafonably  have  ex- 
peeled,  at  the  great  diftance  from  Spain  where  they 
were  placed,  to  have  efcaped  the  violence  and  cruelty 
of  that  haughty  nation,  fo  fatal  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  human  race  :  but  it  feems  their  remote 
fituation  could  not  protect  them  from  fharing  in 
the  common  deftru&ion  of  the  weftern  world,  all 
the  advantage  they  received  from  their  diftance  be- 
ing only  to  periih  a  century  or  two  later. 

Having  mentioned  the  numerous  conveniencies 
of  this  place,  I  muit  now  obferve,  that  all  thefe 
advantages  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  healthinefs 
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of  its  climate,  by  the  almoft  conftant  breezes  which 
prevail  there,  and  by   the  frequent  fhowers  which 
fall,  and  which,  though  of  a  very  (hort  and  almolt 
momentary   duration,   are  extremely  grateful  and 
refrefhing,  and  are,  perhaps,  one  caufe  of  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  aif,  and  of  the  extraordinary  influence? 
it  was  obferved  to  have  upon  us,  in  inc  reeling  and 
invigorating   our  appctities   and    digefticn.     This 
was  fo  remarkable,  that  thofe  among  our  officers, 
who  were  at  all   other  times  fpare  and   temperate 
-  caters,  who,  befides  a  flight  bre.ikfait,  made  but 
one  moderate  repair,  a  day,  were  here,  in  appear- 
ance, transformed   into   gluttons ;    for,    iniltad  of 
one  reafonable  flefh-meal,  they  were  now  fcarce 
fatisfied  with  three,  and  each  of  them  fo  prodigious 
in  quantity,  as  would  at  another  time  have  pro- 
duced a  fever  or  a  furfeit;   and  yet  our  digeiHon  fo 
well  correfponded  with  the  kee  rinds  of  our  appe- 
tites, that  we  were  neither  diibrdeied  or  even  loaded 
by  this  repletion  j  for,  after  having,  according  -to 
the  cuftom  of  the  illand,  made  a  large  bcef-breattfaft, 
it  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  confider  the  ap- 
proach of  dinner  as  a  very  deiirable  though  lome- 
What  tardy  incident.*' 

At  the  Couth-weft  end  of  this  delightful  ifland, 
the  only  fecurc  place  f  r  ihips  of  butthen  to  lie  in, 
the  Centurion  anchored  in  twenty 4  and  twenty-two 
fathom  water,  oppofite  to  a  fandy  bay,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  fliorej 

But  here  the  commodore  and  moil  of  his  peo- 
ple were  in  great  danger  of  being  left  for  ever,  of 
t)f  being  imprifoned  ormaflacfed  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Spaniards,  the  Centurion  being  diiven  from 
her  anchors)  one  night,  in  a  violent  ftorm,  and, 
after  nineteen  days  abfence,  being  brought  back 
Vvith  difficulty,  by  the  few  hands  that  were  left  on 
board. 

It 
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It  was  the  middle  of  the  month  ofO&ober  1742, 
before  the  commodore  was  in  a  condition  to  put  to 
fea  again,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  November,  after  a 
great  variety  of  adventures,  too  numerous  to  be  in- 
ferted  here,  he  arrived  at  Macao,  which  is  a  Port  u- 
guefe  fettlement,  fituatcd.in  an  ifland  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river  of  Canton,  but  entirely  under  the  go- 
vernment of  theChinefe.  Here  Mr.  Anfon  mewed 
himfelf  worthy  of  his  command,  by  maintaining 
the  honour  of  his  fovercign  and  of  the  Britifh  flag, 
in  boldly  refufing  to. pay  the  port  duties  exacted  by 
the  emperor  of  China  from  all  foreign  (hips.  He 
infifted  no  king's  (hip  ought  to  pay  them,  and  his 
coolnefs  and  intrepidity  confounded  the  Chineie, 
fo  that  the  viceroy  gave  up  the  point;  and  then 
having  completely  refitted  his  fhip  (as  was  generally 
fuppofed,  for  an  European  voyage),  he  fteercd  back 
as  far  as  the  Philippine  inlands,  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  Acapulco  fhip ;  a  plan  as  wifely  laid,  as  it 
was  happily  executed. 

On  the  laft  day  of  May  1743,  theCenturion  ar- 
rived off  cape Efpiritu Santo^  on  the  ifland  of  Samal, 
in  the  direcl  tradt  by  which  the  Manilla  mips  return 
from  Acapulco.  On  the  2Oth  of  June,  one  of  the 
wifhed  for  fhips  was  defcried  ;  fhe  was  called  the 
Noftra  Senhora  de  Cabadonga,  (he  mounted  4  o  gu  ns ; 
and  the  treafure  in  filver  fpecie  and  ingots,  with 
the  other  effects  on  board,  amounted  to  313000!. 
fterling.  The  Centurion,  though  fhe  mounted  60 
guns,  had  but  227  men  on  board;  and  the  Spaniard 
was  full  manned.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
the  bravery  and  fkill  of  theEnglifh  prevailed  again  ft 
fupcriority  of  numbers:  after  having  67  men  killed 
and  84  wounded,  the  commander  of  the  galleon 
ft  ruck  his  colours,  and  furrendered  them  himfelf  in- 
to commodore  Anfon's  hands,  who  loft  only  two 
men,  and  had  only  ons  lieutenant  and  1 6  private 
2  icamcn 
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feamen  wounded.  He  returned  with  his  rich  prize 
to  Canton,  where  he  put  the  treafure  on  board  the 
Centurion,  fold  the  Spanifh  hulk,  and  fet  fail  for 
England. 

On  his  arrival  at  Spithead,  in  June  1744,  after 
near  four  years  abfence,  he  found  that  the  hand  of 
Providence  feemed  ftill  to  protecl  him,  having  failed, 
in  a  fog,  through  the  midft  of  a  French  fleet,  then 
cruifmg  in  the  channel.  Jn  mort,  through  the 
whole  of  this  remarkable  voyage,  he  experienced 
the  truth  of  that  faying  ofTeucer,  which  he  after- 
wards chofe  for  his  motto,  "  Nil  eft  defperandum." 

Soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  blue,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty. In  April  1745  he  was  made  rear  admiral  of 
the  white  ;  and,  in  July  1746,  vice  admiral  of  the 
blue.  He  was  alfo  chofen  member  of  parliament 
forHeydon  in  Yorkfhire.  That  winter  he  command- 
ed the  channel  fquadron,  and  had  not  the  duke 
d'Anville's  fleet,  returning  with  difgrace  from 
North  America,  been  accidentally  apprized  of  his 
ftation,  his  long  and  tempeftuous  cruize  would  then 
have  been  attended  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  However, 
in  the  enfuing  fuminer,  he  was  once  more  crowned 
with  wealth  and  conqueft>  Being  then  on  board 
the  Prince  George,  of  ninety  guns,  in  company 
with  rear  admiral  Warren,  and  twelve  fhips  more, 
cruifmg  off  Cape  Finifterre  ;  on  the  third  of  May, 
1747,  they  intercepted  a  powerful  fleet,  bound  from 
France  to  the  eaft  and  weft  Indies  ;  and,  after  a 
fharp  engagement,  in  which  theFrench  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery,  but  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
fuperiority  of  numbers,  our  admirals  took  the  whole 
fleet,  conlifting  of  fix  men  of  w^r,  and  four  Kaft 
Indiamen.  The  fpcech  of  the  French  admiral, 
M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  on  preferring  his  fword  to  the 
conqueror,  defer ves  to  be  recorded  :  "  Monfieur, 

vous 
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Vous  avez  vaincu  1'Invincible,    et  la  Gloire  VOH3 
f'uit,"  pointing  to  the  two  fhips  fo  named. 

For  thefe  repeated  fer vices,  the  late  khig  reward- 
ed him  with  a  peerage,  on  the  13th  of  June,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Anfoo^  baron  of  Sober-ton  in  Hants.  On 
the  1 5th  of  July,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  appoint- 
ed vice-admiral  of  the  red  »  and,  on  the  death  of" 
SirJohnNorris,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of£ng* 
land. 

In  April  1/48,  his  lordfliip  married  the  honour- 
able MifsYorke  (eldeft  daughter  of  the  late  earl  of 
•  Hardvvicke,     then  lord  high  chancellor)   who  died 
in  1760,  without  iffue. 

In  May  1748,  he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the 
blue;  in  which  year  he  commanded  the  fquadron 
that  convoyed  the  late  king  to  and  from  Holland  ; 
and  from  this  time,  as  long  as  he  lived,  heconftant-^ 
ly  attended  his  majefty  on  his  going  abroad,  and 
on  his  return  to  England. 

In  June  1751,    his  lordfliip  was  appointed  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  poft  he  continued 
,  (with  a  very  fliort  intermifiion)  till  his  death. 

In  1732  hewas  appointedone  of  the  lords  juitices, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  king,  and  again  in  1754* 
That  year,  on  the  rupture  with  France,  fo  active 
and  fpirited  Were  his  meafuresj  that  a  fleet,  fuperior 
to  the  enemy,  was  equipped  and  manned  with  amaz- 
ing expedition. 

In  1758,  being  then  admiral  of  the  white,  hav- 
ing hoifted  his  flag  on  board  the  royal  George,  of 
one  hundred  guns>  he  failed  from  Spithead  on  the 
jft  of  June,  with  a  formidable  fleet,  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  commanding  under  him;  and,  by  cruizing 
continually  before  Breft,  he  covered  the  defcents 
that  were  made  that  fummer  at  St,  Maloes,  Cher- 
bourgj  &c.  After  this»  he  was  appointed  admiral 
and  commander  in  chief  of  his  majeity's  fleets. 

The 
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The  laft  fervice  his  lordmip  performed  at  Tea 
was  the  convoying  to  England  our  prefent  queen  ; 
for  which  purrofe  he  failed  from  Harwich  in  the 
Charlotte  yacht,  on  the  yth  of  Auguft  1761  ;  and 
that  day  month,  after  a  long  and  tempeftuous  voy- 
age, landed  the  princefs  at  the  fame  place. 

At  length,  having  been  fome  time  in  a  languifh- 
ing  ftate  of  health,  he  was  advifed  to  the  Bath  wa- 
ters, from  which  he  was  thought  to  have  received 
great  benefit  on  former  occafions;  there  he  remain- 
ed during  the  winter  1761,  and  part  of  the  fpring 
of  1762;  but  finding  himfelf  greatly  exhaufted,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  company,  he  retired 
to  his  feat  at  Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordfhire,  where  he 
died  fuddenly  on  the  6th  of  June,  upon  his  return 
from  walking  in  his  garden. 

His  lordfnip  was  remarkably  diftinguifiied  for  re- 
folution,  perfeverance,  and  a  calm,  even,  temper, 
moft  excellent  qualifications  for  a  commander  in 
chief.  But  at  home,  he  leflened  his  great  reputa- 
tion, by  a  foolifh  attachment  to  gaming ;  and  having 
feen  little  of  the  polite  world,  he  eafdy  became  the 
dupe  of  {harpers  in  high  life,  whoeafed  him  of  a 
confiderable  {hare  of  his  \vealth  ;  and  the  ridicule  he 
incurred  upon  thefe  occasions,  it  is  thought  affected 
his  fpirits,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  on 
that  decline  which  {hortened  his  days. 

The  account  of  lord  Anfon's  voyage  round  the 
world,  is  a  work  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  barely  to  mention,  that  the  firft  publication 
from  journals  and  other  documents  given  by  his 
lordfhip  to  the  editor,  whofe  compilation  he  revifcd 
before  it  went  to  prefs,  was  received  with  unufual 
avidity  by  the  public;  and  no  lefs  than  four  large 
imprefiions  were  fold  within  the  year.  It  was  like- 
wife  translated  into  moft  of  the  modern  languages  ; 

VOL.  VI.  G  and 
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and  it  is  at  prefent  a  proper  companion  to  Hawkf- 
worth's,  and  the  other  modern  voyages  to  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


The  LIFE    of 

PHILIP      YORKE, 

Earl     of     H  A  R  D  W  I  C  K  E, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  ENGLAND. 

[A.  D.  1691,  to   1764.  ] 

HIS  able  lawyer  and  ftatefman,  who  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  fo  well  efteemed  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  firft  capacity,  was  born  at  London, 
in  the  year  1691  ;  his  family,  we  are  told,  held  a 
genteel  rank  in  life,  but  were  not  opulent :  this  is 
all  the  account  we  have  of  them. 

Mr.  Yorke  was  defigned  for  an  attorney,  and 
with  that  view  ferved  his  clerkfhip  with  a  very  emi- 
nent gentleman  of  that  pofeflion  ;  but  'his  genius 
not  permitting  him  to  reft  contented  with  the  mere 
drudgery  of  the  law,  he  entered  himfelf  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  commenced  barrifter  ; 
it  is  not  afcertained  at  what  time  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but  it  is  well  known,  that  in  >a  very  few 
years,  and  while  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he 
acquired  very  great  reputation  as  a. pleader;  and 
in  the  year  1720,  his  great  merit  raifed  him  to  the 
office  of  folicitor- general  to  his  late  majeily.  In 
1723,  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  attorney- general ; 

and 
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and  in  this  ftation,  which  confers  a  privilege  of 
being  the  firft  pleader  in  every  caufe  that  officer  is 
engaged  in,  he  difplayed  fuch  amazing  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  fuch  a  maiierly  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  England,  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
one  of  the  greateft  lawyers  that  had  appeared  at  the 
Englifh.  bar  in  the  prefent  century.  With  fuch 
abilities,  it  is  no  wonder  his  promotion  fhould  be 
rapid.  In  1733,  being  then  only  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  conftituted  chief-juilice  of  the 
court  of  kinp;'s-bench  ;  and  in  1737,  he  attained 
the  higheft  honours  of  the  law,  being  made  lord 
high-chancellor  of  England,  and,  of  courfe,  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  lords.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was 
made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Hardwicke. 

No  man  in  the  kingdom  was  fo  clearly  intitled 
to  this  dignity  as  Mr.  Yorke,  from  his  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  his  extenfive  practice  in  the  courts 
of  law  and  equity  ;  and  therefore  his  advancement 
was  confidered,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  profefiion, 
as  a  great  acquifition  to  the  court  over  which  he 
was  appointed  to  prefide. 

In  this  high  ftation,  his  afliduity,  his  fteady 
even  temper,  his  great  fagacity,  and  his  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  were  equally  confpicuous 
and  admired.  The  year  1746  furnifhed  him  with 
a  frefh  opportunity  of  exercifingthe  powers  of  elo- 
quence. He  was  conftituted  lord-high-fteward  of 
England  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords  j  and  his 
fpeech  delivered  upon  paffing  fentence  againft  lord 
Lovat,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  fpecimens  of 
modern  oratory,  extant  in  the  Englifh  language. 
In  1749,  he  was  elecled  high-fteward  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge. 

.     His  lordfhip  held  the  fe.ils  till  the  year   1756, 
when  he  found  himielf  obliged  to  refii>n,  urx>n 
G  2  j>Ii-. 
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Mr.  Pitt's  coming  into  adminiftration,  that  able 
fratefman  having  full  intelligence  that  the  chan- 
cellor had  too  great  an  influence  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  even  his  friends  always  confeffed,  that  he  was 
but  a  weak  politician,  too  apt  to  be  fwayed  by 
partial  views  and  interests ;  efpecially  in  folicit- 
ing  great  employments  under  the  government  for 
perfons  but  ill  qualified  to  execute  them,  to  which 
he  paid  no  regard,  provided  their  promotion  could, 
in  anv  refpe<5t,  ftrengthen  his  own  intereft,  or  ad- 
vance the  fortune  of  his  family.  His  lortHhip,  be- 
fore he  retired,  obtained  an  ncccflion  of  dignity, 
being  created  earl  of  Hardwickein  17545  he  had  the 
fatisfaclion  of  feeing  all  his  children  moft  fucceis- 
fully-ef.Labli/hed  in  life;  and  in  the  year  1764,  he 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  leaving  the  character  of  a 
moft  eloquent  fpeaker,  a  moft  able  lawyer,  and  a 
good  moral  man.  On  his  death-bed  he  declared, 
that  he  never  wronged  any  man  to  increafe  his 
fortune;  nor  acquired  a  fing'e  acre  of  land  which 
he  could  not  in  his  laft  moments  rhinkupon  with 
tranquillity.  But  the  higheft  encomium  on  his  great 
abilities  and  integrity  in  the  fea't  of  equity  is,  that 
though  he  held  the  feals  near  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  many  appeals  from  his  decrees  were 
carried  up  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  not  one 
of  them  was  reverfed. 

In  his  political  capacity,  the  earl  of  Hardwicke 
was  unfortunate  and  unpopular,  his  eagernefs  to 
provide  for  his  own  family,  to  which  he  was  fti- 
mulated  by  the  felfifh  difpofition  of  his  lady,  made 
him  a  continual  petitioner  to  the  throne,  for  par- 
tial favours,  inftead  of  employing  his  interett  with 
the  king  for  patriotic  and  benevolent  purpofes.  His 
late  majefty  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  a  fhort 
time  before  he  went  out  of  office,  having  afked  for 
fome  place  for  one  of  his  diflant  relations,  he  gave 

him 
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him  this  fevere  check,  "  My  lord,  you  have  been 
a  frequent  folicitor;  but  I  have  obferved,  that  it 
has  always  been  for  fome  one  of  your  family,  or 
within  the  circle  of  your  relations.'" 

His  political  principles  favoured  ariftocracy  too 
much,  and  tended  to  the  oppreuion  of  the  com- 
mons. On  this  ground  he  oppofed  the  militia-bill, 
reprefenting  the  great  danger  that  might  arife  from 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  dif- 
ciplining  them  for  war,  by  which  they  would  be 
ripe  for  civil  commotions  ;  and,  upon  fome  favour- 
able occafion,  when  they  thought  themfelves  in- 
jured by  government,  might  attempt  to  eftablifti  a 
democracy,  on  the  fubveriion  of  monarchy  and  the 
houfe  of  peers.  And  when  he  found  he  could  not 
prevent  the  bill  paffing  into  a  law,  he  introduced 
ieveral  claufes,  which  threw  the  eftabliftiment  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown  than  it  was  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  bill ;  yet,  even  with  thefej 
amendments,  he  continued  to  dilcountenance  it  to 
the  laft  ;  for  in  his  own  county,  he  fo  contrived 
matters,  that  the  militia  was  neither  embodied,  nor 
commuted  for  in  money,  notwithstanding  the  alter- 
native claufe  for  that  purpofe.  With  the  fame  views, 
he  exerted  his  abilities  and  influence  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  ta  throw  out  a.  new  habeas  corpus  a6t, 
which  had  paffed  through  the  lower  houfe  nemine- 
contradicentSy  and  was  framed  to  increafe  and  fecure 
this  great  privilege  to  the  people,  by  preventing 
fome  fhameful  evafions  of  the  old  a£r,  which  had 
been  put  in  practice  by  the  inferior  officers  of  cri- 
minal and  civil  juftice,  aided  by  difljoneft  lawyers. 

But  of  all  the  unpopular  meafures  advifed  in  the 
cabinet  by  this  narrow-minded  politician,  none 
gave  fo  much  difguft,  or  lefTened  his  reputation  fo 
much,  as  the  marriage-ait:  fome  prudential  regu- 
lations were  indeed  wanting,  to  prevent  the  fhame- 
U  3  iul 
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ful  clandeftine  marriages  of  minors ;  and  a  fhort 

O  * 

bill  for  this  purpofe  was  drawn  up,  2nd  laid  before 
him  by  the  judges;  but  to  this  lie  objected,  with- 
out the  leaft  fhadow  of  rcafon,  probably,  becaufe 
it  would  wound  the  pride  of  the  peers  too  much  to 
oblige  all  perlbns,  without  distinction,  to  be  mar- 
ried publicly  in  pari{h- churches,  that  their  mar- 
riages might  be  regiftered,  and  the  more  eafily 
proved.  Inilead  of  which,  he  drew  up  another, 
filled  with  claufes  calculated  to  prevent  all  mar- 
riages without  confent,  with  a  defign,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  to  perpetuate,  as  much  as  might  be,  a  fortune 
or  a  family  once  made,  by  continuing  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  a  valt  power  of  property,  and 
to  facilitate,  at  each  defcent,  the  lumping  of  one 
great  fum,  or  one  great  family,  to  another,  by 
bargain  and  fale,  in  oppofition  to  the  generous 
principles  of  equality  and  diflulive  property,  which 
free  Gates  have  always  encouraged. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  his  great  abilities  as 
a  lawyer,  and  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct 
and  example,  were  very  beneficial  to  fociety,  while 
his  foibles  produced  no  lafting  bad  effects  :  we  may 
therefore  fafely  pronounce  him  to  have  been  an  il- 
luftrious  ornament  to  his  country. 

His  lordmip  married  Margaret,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Charles  Cocks,  Efq;  by  whom  he  had 
five  fons.  j.  Philip,  the  prefent  earl  of  Hardwicke. 
a..  Charles  Yorke,  who  enjoyed  diflinguifhed  repu- 
tation at  the  bar,  as  a  counfellor  and  attorney- 
general  j  he  fuddenly  accepted  the  feals,  with  the 
title  of  lord  Morton,  and  as  fuddenly  died,  two 
days  after,  univerfally  lamented.  3.  His  excellency 
Sir  Jofeph  Yorke,  now  ambairadcr  extraordinary 
to  the  ftates-general,  in  which  high  ftation  he  has 
continued  many  years,  and  is  juftly  deemed  one  of 
the  ableft  minifters  in  Europe.  4.  John  Yorke, 

member 
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member  in  the  prefent  parliament  for  Ryegate. 
5.  The  right  reverend  James  Yorke,  bifhop  of  St. 
Davids.  He  had  likewife  two  daughters;  Eliza- 
beth, married  to  lord  Anfon,  fhe  died  in  1760, 
without  iilue  ;  and  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  John 
Heathcott,  baronet. 


MEMOIRS     OF 
SIR  JOHN   BARNARD,  KNT. 

'T^HE  many  eminent  public  fervices  performed 
-*•  by  this  patriotic  citizen,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tirlt  commercial  city  in  Europe  in  particular,  have 
defervedly  found  a  place  in  the  annais  oi'his  country, 
and  .are  preferved  in  this  work,  as  an  animating  ex- 
ample to  incite  thofe  who  may  rife  to  the  fame  ho- 
nours, conferred  on  them  by  the  free  voice  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  tread  in  his  fteps,  and  to  merit 
the  exalted  character  given  of  him  by  cotemporary 
hiftorinns  and  biographers. 

The  editor  is  totally  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  and  difappointments  that  has  attended  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  accounts  of  the  family,  the 
date  of  the  births,  and  other  common  events  of  the 
firft  flages  of  the  lives  of  many  eminent  perfons  of 
our  own  time  -,  he  could  not  find  them  extant  in 
print;  and  the  time  bellowed  in  fearching  the  regif- 
tersof  parifhes,  and  of  fchools,  feemed  too  valuable 
to  be  compen  fated  by  barren  incidents,  the  obtain- 
ing of  which  might  have  retarded  his  publication 
another  year.  But  wherever  thefe  are  wanting,  in 
G  4  compliance 
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compliance  with  cuftom,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
prefix  the  title  of  memoirs,  though,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, the  life  of  a  man  does  not  properly  commence 
with  his  exigence,  but  with  the  firft  exertions  of  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  or  the  induflry  cf  his  hands, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  civil  fociety  at  large,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  or  of  the  particular  relation  in 
which  he  ftands,  by  the  ties  of  confanguinity. 

The  ufeful  life  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  at  leaft  as 
far  back  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  commenced  in  the 
year  1722,  when  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprc- 
fentatives  in  parliament  for  the  city  ofLondon;  and 
this  important  truft  was  confided  to  him  in  feven 
fucceffive  parliaments,  his  name  always  appearing 
at  the  head  of  the  candidates  upon  every  general 
election  j  and  whatever  oppofition  others  met  with, 
none  of  any  confequence  was  attempted  againft  him. 

In  1725,  our  worthy  citizen  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  oppofing  a  bill,  in- 
titled,  <*  A  bill  for  regulating  elections  within  the 
city  of  London,  and  for  preferving  the  peace,  good 
order,  and  government,  of  the  faid  city."  The 
grounds  on  which  Sir  John  Barnard  oppofed  it, 
were,  that  it  made  an  alteration  in  the  city-charter, 
by  repealing  a  part  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges contained  therein,  by  which  a  bad  precedent 
was  eftablifhed  for  the  crown  to  violate  corporation- 
charters  at  pleafure  :  that  it  took  away  the  rights 
of  a  great  number  of  honeft  citizens  to  vote  at. 
wardmote  elediions,  who  had  enjoyed  that  privi- 
lege frcm  time  immemorial :  that  it  abridged  the 
privileges  of  the  common-council ;  and  that  it 
transferred  too  great  a  weight  of  authority  and  in- 
fluence from  that  affembly  to  the  court  of  mayor 
and  aldermen,  thereby,  in  a  great  meafure,  fubvert- 
ing  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  city.  Counfel 
were  heard  upon  the  petitions  of  the  common- coun- 
cil, 
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cil,  and  of  feveral  citizens  at  the  bar  of  both  houfes, 
agiinft  this  bill  j  and  in  favour  of  it,  upon  the  pe- 
tuions  of  the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen  and 
other  citizens ;  and  it  met  with  a  ftrong  oppofi- 
tion. 

The  particular  ciaufes  which  in  fac~l  infringed 
the  chaiter,  and,  under  the  fan<Stion  of  law,  broke 
through  the  rules  of  equity  were,  i.  That  no  citi- 
zen fhou  Id  have  a  right  of  voting  at  ward  mote  elec- 
tions, unlefs  he  rented,  or  other  vvife  inhabited  (as 
mafter)  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  though  he 
fhould  pay  all  pariih  taxes  and  dues  :  this  was  confi- 
clered  as  an  unjuftjfiable  bardmip  ;  and  it  occafioned 
fuch  tumultuous  aflemblies  of  the  poorer  citizens  re- 
forting  every  day  to  Weftminfter,  to  know  the  event 
of  the  bill,  and  fuch  loud  complaints,  that  the  go- 
vernment thought  proper  to  double  the  guards  at  St. 
James's,  and  at  Leicefter-houfe,  and  to  take  every 
necefl'ary  precaution  to  preferve  the  peace.  2.  That 
jio  a&  to  pafs  in  common-council  for  the  future 
(except  what  relates- to  the  nomination  of  a  few  city 
officers)  without  the  aflent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
courtof  mayor  and  aldermen  prefent,  in  fuch  common, 
council.  The  counfel  for  the  bill  infiited,  that  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  had  anciently  that  right  which 
.this  claufeefhiblifhes;  but  the  proof  of  that  right  ap- 
peared fo  remote  and  obfcure  j  that  feveral  lords  if* 
the  upper  houfe  protefted  againft  it;  and  becaufe  on 
the  other  fide  it  appeared  plainly,  that  from  the  time 
the  city  was  firft  incorporated,  to  that  of  bringing  in 
this  bill,  fuch  a  claim  has  been  very  feldom  made,, 
and  has  never  been  acknowledged.  They  therefore 
defired  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  the  legality  of 
infringing  the  charter  and  the  ancient  rights,  cuf- 
toms,  and  privileges,  enjoyed  by  the  common  citi- 
zens j  but  this  motion  being  put,  it  was  carried  in 
tke  negative,  and  the  bill  palled.  Sir  John  Barnard 
G  5  received 
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received  the  thanks  of  the  court  of  common-council 
for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  oppofition  to  this 
a£t,  which  has  ever  fmce  been  the  ftanding  rule 
for  regulating  elections  in  the  city. 

In  the  year  1727,    he  was  chofen  alderman  of 
Dowgate-ward,  upon  the  death  of  John  Crowley, 
Efq;    who  had    enjoyed  that  honour  only  a  few 
months.     The  following  year,  he  prepared  a  bill 
for  the  better  encouragement  and  regulation  of  fea- 
men  in  the  merchants  fervice,    which  he    carried 
through  the  houfe  with  great  credit  to  himfelf;  and 
it  received  the  royal  aflent  in  May  1729;  and  in  the 
fame  feffion,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  enquiry 
appointed  to  be  made  into  the  ftate  of  the  gaols  of 
this  kingdom  ;  which  took  its  rife  from  the  iniqui- 
tous and  cruel  conduct  of  Thomas  Bambridge,  Lfq; 
•warden  of  the  fleet,  who  had  put  feveral  debtors  in 
irons,  particularly  Sir  Robert  Rich,  baronet;  and 
had  fuffered  others,  from  venality,  toefcape.  When 
Bambridge  and  his  agents  were  committed  toNew- 
gate,  and  the  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  pro- 
fecute  them,  alderman  Barnard  took  great    pains, 
as  a  magiftrate,  to  procure  information  of  the  feve- 
ral abules  committed   in  the  fleet-prifon  to  the  op- 
preflion  of  the  unfortunate  debtors;  and,  by  a  pa- 
thetic reprefentation  of  the  grievances  they  labour- 
ed under  at  that  time,  he  was  highly  inftrumental 
in  procuring  an  immediate  act  of  infolvency,  and 
in  framing  an  a<Sl  for  the  better  regulating  the  fleet- 
prifon,  ;md  more  effectually  preventing  and  punifh- 
ing  "arbitrary  and  illegal  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
warden,  or  his  deputies.     But  our  worthy  alder- 
man did  not  confine  his  public  fervices  merely  to 
domeftic  occurrences ;  his  extenfive  capacity  took 
a  wider  fphere  of  action ;    and  upon  queltions  of 
general  policy,  in  which  the  honour  or  intereft  of 
his  country  with  refpedl  to  foreign  tranfactions  was 
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concerned,  fce  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  a  firm  patriot, 
and  an  able  politician.  Thus,  in  the  year  1730, 
when  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  by  the  mi- 
nifter,  to  prohibit  all  his  majeity's  fubje£ts,  and  all 
pcrfons  redding  in  the  kingdom,  from  lending  mo- 
ney to  foreigners,  he  took  the  lead  in  the  oppofi- 
tion  to  it.  The  bill  was  calculated  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  loan  for  the  fervice  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  amounting  to  400,000'!.  then 
in  agitation  on  the  exchange  of  London;  the  alder- 
man had  no  objection  to  a  bill  particularly  framed, 
by  naming  the  emperor,  and  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
the  n6t,  to  put  an  end  to  this  negotiation ;  but  he 
irrongly  argued  againtt  a  general  prohibition  of  this 
kind,  as  laying  a  violent  and  detrimental  reftraint 
on  commerce,  and  as  tending  to  throw  a  very  lu- 
crative branch  of  trnde  folely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  to  the  benefit  of  the  bank  of  Am'rerdam, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  merchants,  and  the  mo- 
nied  interelt  of  England.  In  fa£t,  if  fome  amend- 
ments had  not  been  made  to  this  bill,  it  would  not 
have  been  fare  for  any  merchant  to  have  advanced 
money  to  any  foreign  correfpondent  upon  any  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  in  the  intercourses  of  trade  ; 
and,  us  he  jufHy  obferved,  the  exchequer  would 
have  bt  en  converted  into  a  court  of  inquifition ;  for 
there  v/as  a  claufe  in  it,  empowering  the  attorney- 
general  by  Englifh  bill  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
to  extort  difcovery  by  exacting  an  oath  from  fufpect- 
ed  peribns.  The  oppofition  fo  far  fucceedcd",  that 
the  bill  was  confiderably  amended  before  it  patted, 
and  an  explanation  was  o;iven  by  the  miniftry,  that 
his  majefty  did  not  mtaa  to  prevent,  his  fubjedts 
from  lending  money  to  the  king  of  Portugal  or  any 
other  prince  in  alliance  with  him,  and  that  the  on- 
ly reafon  for  not  naming  the  emperor  in  the  bill 
was,  that  by  making  it  general,  he  could  have  no 
G  6  foundation 
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foundation  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Eng- 
land oa  this  account. 

The  next  object  of  his  patriotic  attention  to  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty  to  his  conflituents  was 
the  excife  fcheme,  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons by  the  minifter,  SirRobertWalpole,  then  at 
the  head  of  thetreafury,  on  the  i4th  of  March  1733* 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  which  had  been 
appointed,  to  confider  of  the  moft  proper  methods 
for  thefecurity  and  improvement  of  the  duties  and 
revenues  already  charged  upon,  and  payable  from 
tobacco  and  wines.     The  minifter  expatiated  on 
the  frauds  that  had  been  committed  for  many  years 
by  the  fmugglers  and  fraudulent  dealers  in  thefe  ar- 
ticles, to  the  enriching  themfelves  at  the  expence 
of  the  public  retenues;  hefaid,  the  tobacco  planters 
in  America  were  reduced  almoft  to  defpair,  by  the 
many  that  had  been  committed  in  that  trade,  by  the 
heavy  duties  paid  on  importation,    and  by  the  ill 
ufageof  their  fadtors  and  agents  in  England ;  he  had 
therefore  a  fcheme  to  propofe  which  would  remedy 
thefeevils,  increafe  the  public  revenues  to  the  amount 
of  2  or  300,000!.  per  annum,  and  greatly  benefit 
the  fair  trader.     And,  as  the  laws  of  the  cuftoms 
hail  be«?n  found  ineffectual  for  preventing  the  frauds 
complained  of,    he  propofed  "  to  add  the  laws  of 
excile  to  the  laws  of  the  cuftoms,  by  repealing  great 
part  of  the  duty  paid  on  importation,  and  in  lieu 
thefeof,    laying  an   inland  duty  or  exciie  of  four 
pence  per  pound  on  the  confumption :  to  be  collect- 
ed by  the  excife  officers,  and  fubjected  to  the  excife 
laws."     The  firft  regular  ftep  in  this  bufmefs  was 
to  move  in  the  committee,  a  repeal  of  the  importa- 
tion duties  granted  by  feveral  adls  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  queen  Anne.     Micajah 
Perry,  as  fenior  alderman  and  one  of  the  reprefen- 
of  the  city,  opened  the  debate  in  oppofitioa 

to 
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to  this  motion  :  he  admitted  that  frauds  had  been 
committed  in  the  tobacco  trade,  but  not  to  the 
amount  ftated  by  the  miniltcr  :  as  to  the  hardfhips 
of  the  tobacco  planters,  they  had  been  put  upon 
complaining  by  letters  fent  to  them  from  admini- 
ftration  for  that  purpofe;  and  they  now  repented  it. 
That  if  this  fcheme  took  effedt,  they  would  be  in 
a  much  worfe  condition,  for  no  man  here  would 
-  be  concerned  in  the  trade,  whereas  now  the  mer- 
chants of  this  kingdom,  fent  fhips  to  receive  the 
tobacco  in  America,  and  advanced  the  planters 
ready  money,  till  it  could  be  brought  to  market  and 
fold.  But  if  the  new  plan  took  place,  fo  far  from 
being  an  advantage  to  the  fair  trader  or  the  honeft 
factor,  it  would  ruin  both  j  how  then  could  it  be- 
nefit the  public  revenues. 

Sir  John  Barnard  took  it  up  in  a  commercial  and 
a  political  light,  and  faid,  "  it  feemed  to  be  the 
laft  branch  cf  liberty  they  had  to  contend  for,  that 
it  took  away  their  ancient  birth-right,  trials  by 
juries,  from  all  perfons  concerned  in  this  branch  of 
trade ;  they  had  already  fubjecled  great  numbers  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of 
excife,  and  this  fcheme  would  extend  this  fubjec- 
tion  to  fo  many  more,  that  the  fatal  confequences 
were  to  be  dreaded. 

"  It  had  been  faid,  his  majefty  was  a  wife  and 
a  good  prince  ;  but  no  argument  could  be  drawn 
from  thence,  to  induce  them  to  furrender  their 
liberties  and  privileges.  Though  his  majcfty  fhould 
never  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  his  fuccefibrs  might. 
A  flave  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
humane  mafter,  is  neverthelefs  a  flave.  Their  liber- 
ties were  too  valuable,  and  were  purchafed  at  too 
high  a  price,  to  be  fported  with,  or  wantonly  given 
up,  to  the  belt  of  kings  :  he  hoped  they  had  the 
fame  value  for  their  liberties  as  their  anceltors  had  ; 

if 
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if  fo,  they  would  certainly  ufe  all  peaceable  means 
to  preferve  them  ;  and  if  fuch  mould  prove  ineffec- 
tual, he  hoped  there  was  no  Englifhman  but  would 
ufe  thofe  methods  their  anceftors  had  done,  and 
tranfmit  them  to  their  pofterity  in  the  fame  glori- 
ous condition  they  found  them,  and  not  facrifke 
the  conftitution  to  the  poor  pretence  of  fuppreffing 
a  few  frauds  in  the  collecting  the  public  revenues, 
the  whole  amount  of  which  appeared  to  be  no  more, 
according  to  the  confeffion  of  the  commiiTioners 
themfelves,  than  40,000!.  per  ann.  which  might 
be  prevented  without  entering  upon  fuch  dangerous 
meafures." 

Though  all  the  city  members  put  a  negative 
upon  the  motion,  yet  it  was  carried  through  the 
committee,  together  with  feveral  other  refolutions, 
which  were  warmly  debated  for  two  days  ;  and 
upon  the  report  being  made  to  the  houfe,  all  the 
refolutions  of  the  committee  were  agreed  to  ;  and 
upon  the  queftion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  ac- 
cordingly, the  houfe  divided,  for  the  bill  249, 
againlt  it  189.  During  the  debate,  the  people 
being  alarmed,  flocked  to  Wefhninfter  jn  great 
multitudes,  and  filled  all  the  avenues  to  the  houfe 
of  commons. 

In  all  promifcuous  aflemblies  of  this  fort,  many 
of  the  populace,  excited  only  by  curiofity,  will  be 
found  intermixed  with  citizens  of  reputation  and 
property  concerned  in  the  bufmefs.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  the  cafe  upon  the  prefent  occafion  ; 
and  feveral  members,  the  known  friends  to  the 
excife-fcheme,  having  been  grofsly  infulted  in  going 
to,  and  returning  from  the  houfe,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  complained  of  it  to  the  houfe  ;  he  faid, 
thefe  people  would  not  have  crowded  to  their  door, 
if  they  had  not  been  inftigated  by  others  of  higher 
rankj  that  circular  letters  had  been  fent  by  the 
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beadles  of  the  wards  in  the  city,  fummoning  the 
citizens,  almoft  at  their  peril,  to  come  down  that 
day  (the  14-th  of  March)  to  the  hotife  of  commons; 
he  had  one  of  thofe  letters  in  his  pocket,  figned  by 
a  deputy  of  a  ward  (looking  at  the  fame  time  at 
Sir  John  Barnard)  ;  and  he  concluded  his  fpeech 
with  the  following  unguarded  expreflions,  which 
had  vrell  nigh  coft  him  his  life  : 

"  Gentlemen  might  call  the  multitude,  now  at 
their  door,  a  modeft  multitude.  But  whatever 
temper  they  were  in  when  they  came  there,  it 
might  be  very  much  altered  now  :  after  having 
waited  fo  long  (till  near  2  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 5th)  it  might  be  very  eafy  for  fome  defining 
feditious  perfon  to  raife  a  tumult  amongfr.  them  : 
he  could  not  think  it  prudent  or  regular  to  ufe  any 
methods  for  bringing  fuch  multitudes  to  that  place 
on  any  pretence.  Gentlemen  might  give  them 
what  name  they  thought  fit :  it  might  be  faid,  they 
came  thither  as  humble  fuppliants,  but  he  knew 
whom  the  law  called  STURDY  BEGGARS.  And 
thofe  who  brought  them  there  could  not  be  cer- 
tain they  would  not  behave  in  the  fame  manner." 

Alderman  Barnard  then  riling  to  fpeak,  the  friends 
of  the  minifter  called  loudly  for  the  queftion  j  but 
Sir  John  Cotton  over-ruled  it  at  length,  by  crying 
out,  to  order,  and  appealing  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  a  manner  which  fhews  the  elleem 
in  which  our  patriot  was  helJ  at  this  eaily  itage  of 
his  public  life.  "  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  call  gen- 
tlemen to  order.  There  is  now  a  gentleman  got 
up  to  fpeak,  who  fpeaks  as  well  as  any  gentleman 
in  the  houfe,  and  who  deferves  attention  as  much 
as  any  gentleman  that  ever  fpoke  in  thi  houfe. 
Befides,  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  reprefchtatives  of  the 
greateft  and  richelt  city  in  Europe  ;  a  city  which 
is  greatly  interefted  in  this  debate ;  and,  therefore, 

he 
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be  mujl  be  heard."  The  committee  being  called  to- 
order,  Sir  John  Barnard  made  the  following  fting- 
ing  reply  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  insinuations 
thrown  out  againft  him  : 

"  Sir,  I  know  of  no  unfair  or  irregular  methods 
made  ufe  of  to  bring  people  from  the  city  to  your 
doors ;  but  any  gentlemen  or  merchants  might 
lawfully  defire  their  friends,  by  letters  or  other- 
wife,  to  come  down  to  the  court  of  requefts,  and 
folicit  their  friends  and  acquaintance  againft  any 
fchemeor  proj eel:  they  thought  prejudicial  to  them. 
This  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubjecl:,  and 
what  has  been  pra£tifed  upon  all  occaiions.  The 
honourable  member  talked  of  STURDY  BEGGARS 
(highwaymen  or  robbers)  but  I  affure  him,  thofc 
1  faw  at  the  door,  deferve  the  name  of  STURDY 
BEGGARS  as  little  as  that  honourable  gentleman 
himfelf,  or  any  gentleman  whatever.  The  city  of 
London  was  well  apprifed  of  what  we  were  to  be 
upon  this  day ;  where  they  had  their  information 
1  do  not  know,  but  I  am  fure  they  have  a  right 
notion  of  the  fcheme,  and  are  fo  generally,  and  fo 
zealoufly  bent  againft  it,  that  whatever  methods 
might  have  been  ufed  to  call  them  thither,  I  am 
fure  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  found 
any  legal  methods  to  have  prevented  their  coming." 

The  ram  expreffion  of  SirRobert  was  not  readily 
forgot,  nor  ever  forgiven  ;  and  when  the  bill  was 
brought  in  to  be  read  a  firft  time,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  the  crowd  without  doors  was  much  greater 
than  before  :  the  mob  were  very  near  feizing  him, 
and  might  have  done  it,  if  Mr.  Cunningham,  a 
Scotch  member,  had  not  drawn  his  fword  and  kept 
them  off,  till  Sir  Robert  got  into  the  avenue  to  the 
houfe  !  Some  of  the  other  members  in  office  were 
likewife  ill  treated  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  behaviour 
contributed  not  a  little  to  form  the  inconfiderable 
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majority  by  whom  the  firll  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  ;  the  numbers  upon  the  divifion  were  236 
for  it,  to  200  againft  it. 

No  miniftcr  would  ever  rifque  his  credit  upon  36 
vctes  j  and  by  this  time,  petitions  from  the  city  of 
London,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  from  fe- 
veral  other  cities,  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
houfe;  Sir  Robert,  therefore,  very  prudently  moved 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  fecond  reading,  which 
was  the  the  i  ith,  that  it  be  put  off  to  the  i2th  of 
June  ;  but  the  oppofition,  now  perceiving  that  they 
had  carried  their  point,  contended  for  having  it 
abfolutely  rejected;  however,  rinding  that  the  mi- 
niiter  intended  likewife  to  adjourn  the  committee 
for  the  further  improvement  and  regulating  of  the 
revenues,  ;-ito  which  this  fchcme  had  been  rirft  in- 
troduced, to  a  diftant  day,  they  acquiefced  in  his. 
motion;  and  thus  ended  this  dangerous  project. 
The  rejoicings  made  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weirminfler,  and  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  equal  to  any  that  had  been  known  for  the  molt- 
lignal  victories  over  a  foreign  enemy. 

In  1734,  he  brought  into  the  houfe  and  carried 
the  famous  bill  to  prevent  ftock -jobbing  ;  which 
put  a  flop  to  the  moil  iniquitous  branches  of  that, 
fpecies  of  gaming. 

In  1735,  Sir  John  Barnard  moved,  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the 
number  of  playhoufes,  and  to  reltrain  the  licen- 
tioulnefs  of  players,  which  was  now  got  to  an  amaz- 
ing height,  ftrolling  companies  performing,  with- 
out any  licence,  in  ail  quarters  of  the  town.  For 
want  of  proper  fupport,  it  failed  at  this  time  ;  but 
the  miniiter  himfelf  faw  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
fure  two  years  afterwards,  and  brought  in  a  bill 
upon  the  fame  plan,  except  a  few  amendment?, 
which  pafled  into  a  law. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  quarrel  becoming  public  between  the 
hue  king  and  his  royal  highneisFrederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  Sir  John  Barnard,  though  he  did  net  make 
himfeif  in  any  refpect  a  party,  by  paying  his  court 
to  the  prince  at  Leiceiter  houfe,  which  was  deemed 
a  high  often  ce  at  St.  Jairjes's,  yet  thought  proper 
to  join  thofe  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
who  were  for  fettling  an  annual  income  on  the 
•prince,  of  ioo,oool.  per  annum,  independent  of 
of  the  crown  ;  accordingly,  he  feconded  Mr.  Pul- 
teney's  motion  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fefiions  of 
1737,  on  this  patriotic  principle;  that  the  heir  sp- 
parenr,  or  any  other  prince  of  the  royal  blood, 
oue;ht  not  to  be  fo  totally  dependant  on  the  king 
for  his  fubfiftence,  that  the  dread  of  its  being  with- 
held, or  kept  in  arrear,  fhould  deter  him  from 
fpeaking  his  fentiments  freely  on  the  conduct  of 
the  king's  minifters  :  the  motion  mifcarried  by  the 
influence  of  the  minifter,  as  did  another  of  a  more 
public  nature,  made  by  Sir  John  Barnard  in  the  fame 
fefiion  of  parliament :  "  The  houfe  having  refolv-' 
ed  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to 
confider  of  the  national  debt,  a  ftate  of  which  had 
been  delivered  in  on  the  iSthof  March,  when  it 
amounted  to  47,855,948!.  33.  3'd.  a  debate  arofe 
upon  the  intereft  payable  for  this  debt,  and  feveral 
of  the  members  concurring  in  opinion  with  Sir  John, 
that  the  intereft  was  too  high,  he  moved,  "  that 
his  majefty  fhould  be  enabled  to  raiie  money  either 
by  fale  of  annuities,  or  by  borrowing,  at  an  inte- 
reft not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  a  fum  fufficient  to 
redeem.theold  fouth  fea  annuities,  which  bore  4  per 
cent,  intereft;  and  that  fuch  of  the  annuitants  as 
fhould  be  inclined  to  fubfcribe  their  refpe6live  an- 
nuities fhould  be  preferred  to  all  others." 
.  Evidently  calculated  as  it  was  for  public  utility, 
as  later  experience  has  demonftrated,  it  met  with 
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great  oppofition  from  the  trcafury-bench  ;  but  Sir 
John  Barnard's  arguments  were  fo  unariftrerabJe, 
that  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  bill 
en  the  principles  of  the  motion  ;  accordingly  the 
committee  fat,  reported  their  approbation  of  the  mo-' 
tion,  and  were  ordered  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which 
was  read  a  firft  and  fecond  time  ;  but  upon  the  mo- 
tion for  committing  it,  it  was  rejected  byaminif-1' 
terial  majority. 

In  the  year  1738,  Sir  John  Barnard  was  lord 
mayor  of  London  ;  and  though  he  met  with  a  fevere' 
domeftic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  lady  during  his 
mayoralty,  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  this  high 
ftation  with  unwearied  a-ffiduity,  and  fupported  the 
dignity  of  chief  magiftrate  with  firmnefs,  activity, 
and  impartiality,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  corporation. 

The  year  1740  produced  fome  diftrefsful  events, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  demonftrating' 
his  zeal  for  the  honour  and  inrereft  of  his  country  in 
her  commercial  concerns.     After  war  had  been  de- 
clared againft  Spain  in  1739,  the  feas  were  covered 
with  privateers,  failing  underSpanifh  colours,  moft 
of  which  wereFrench  {hips,  equipped  withFrench 
fubjedts,  and  in  a  perfidious  mamier  lent  to  Spain,  - 
to  enable  theSpaniards  to  make  more  frequent  cap- 
tures at  fea  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done.    . 
The  trading  part  of  the  nation  exclaimed  loudly  at 
the  fuccefs  of  thefe  privateers,  which  was  imputed- 
to  the  negligence  of  the  admiralty,  in  not  providing  ' 
proper  convoys  for  our  merchant  {hips,  fo  that  many 
of  them  were  taken  in  the  chops  of  the  channel.    As 
foon  as  the  parliament  met,  which  was  on  the  i5th 
of  November,  Sir  John  Barnard,  in  a  debate  upon 
an  addrefs,    in  anfwer  to  the  king's  fpeech,  com- 
plained of  the  little  care  that  had  been  taken,  fines 
the  commencement  of  hoftilitie?,  to  protect  the  trad- 
ers 
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ers  of  Great  Britain,  who,  he  affirmed,  had  been 
much  greater  fufferers  by  captures  of  their  fliips  than 
theSpanifh  fubje&s.  This  well-timed  remonftrance 
in  parliament  had  its  defired  effect ;  the  admiralty 
board  took  the  matter  into  confideration,  and  a  larg- 
er number  of  fhips  of  war  were  ftationed  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  fent  [out  on  cruifmg  voyages  to- 
thofe  parts  which  were  moft  infefted  by  Spanifh  pri- 
vateers. 

In  the  fame  felfion  of  parliament,  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard fupported  Mr.  William  Pulteney,  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  in  carrying  the 
penlion-bill  through  the  lower  houfe  ;  it  was  a  bill 
to  exclude  all  penfioners  of  the  crown  from  feats, 
in  the  houfe  or  commons.  When  it  came  into  the 
houfe  of  lords,  it  occafioned  a  long  and  paffionate 
debate,  and  upon  a  divifion  it  was  thrown  out. 

We  have  an  undoubted  right,  from  the  general 
character  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  to  conlider  the  next 
public  meafure  to  which  he  gave  the  fanclion  of 
his  vote,  and  added  the  weight  of  his  intereft,  as 
founded  in  the  fame  zeal  for  his  country,  which  ani- 
mated him  upon  all  occasions  ;  and  wemuft  there- 
fore reckon  in  the  number  of  his  public  fervices^ 
his  joining  with  his  friends  in  fupporting  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Sandys,  in  the  feilion  of  1741,  for  an 
addrefs  to  his  majefty,  "  that  he  would  be  gract- 
oufly  pleafed  to  remove  the  right  honourable  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  knight  of  the  moft  noble  order 
of  the  Garter,  h'rft  commiflioner  of  the  treafury, 
comptroller  and  under  treafurer  of  the  exchequer, 
and  one  of  his  majefty's  moft  honourable  privy- 
council,  from  his  majefty's  prefence  and  councils 
for  ever." 

This  motion  was  fecpnded  by  lord  Limerick  ; 
and  the  principal  perfons  who  fuftained  by  the 
moll  eloquent  fpeeches,  and  pointed  out  with  the 
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greateft  energy  and  accuracy,  the  many  errors  and 
nial -practices  of  administration,  were  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  William  Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chatham, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Gibfon. 

The  defence  made  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  a 
maffer-piece  of  cool  reafoning,  and  in  many  re- 
fpe£ts  was  unanfwerable  ;  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion is  one  of  the  bcft  on  record  ;  it,lafted~  till  three 
in  the  morning,  when  above  fixty  of  the  country 
gentlemen  withdrew,  who  were  thereupon  called 
jneakers ;  and  the  queftion  being  put,  it  was  loft 
by  a  very  great  majority,  290,10106.  But  though 
it  mifcarried,  the  fpeeches  made  by  the  gentlemen 
who  fupported  the  motion,  had  fuch  an  erFecl  out 
of  doors,  that  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  ruined  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  his 
authority  from  this  day  vifibly  declined  :  and  in 
the  fol 'owing  fpring  he  accepted  a  peerage,  and 
refigned  all  his  employments.  (See  his  life.) 

We  have  only  to  add,  as  a  further  proof  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's  public  fpirit,  integrity,  and  con- 
ftitutional  independency,  as  one  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  capital  city  of  England,  by  the  example 
of  which  the  reft  are  generally  influenced,  that  he 
was  a  ftcaciy  friend  to  triennial  parliaments  ;  and 
as  often  as  the  queftion  for  fhortening  the  duration 
of  parliaments  came  into  debate,  which  happened 
frequently  while  he  fat  in  the  houfe, .  he  fupported 
it  with  refolution  and  ftrong  force  of  argument ; 
and  though  the  repeal  of  the  feptennial-bill  could 
not  be  accomplished,  he  had  the  happinefs  to  live 
in  a  time,  when  minifters  and  their  adherents  gave 
decent  attention  in  the  houfe,  to  every  propofition 
advanced  or  fupported  by  the  reprefentatives  of  fo 
refpectable  a  body  as  the  citizens  of  London  j  and 
they  had  the  fatbfaction  of  hearing  manly  replies, 

and 
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and  fometimes  convincing  arguments  againft  their 
motions.  Nay,  Sir  John  Godfchall  and  Sir  John 
Barnard  were  within  20  votes  of  carrying  the  re- 
peal of  feptennial  parliaments  in  1742. 

Not  fuch  is  the  fate  of  Mr.  Sawbrdge,  the 
prefent  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
city  members,  who  treading  in  the  Heps  of  his 
great  predeceifor,  Sir  John  Barnard,  in  his  par- 
liamentary conduit,  diftinguifhes  himfelf  by  an 
unwearied  attention  to  his  duty,  and  by  promoting 
the  true  intereft  of  his  country  and  of  his  coniti- 
tuents  upon  all  occafions.  Being  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  fhort  and  frequent  parliaments  form  a 
part  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  our  conititution, 
and  the  moft  effectual  barriers  againft  corruption, 
bribery,  and  the  undue  miniiterial  influence  of  the 
crown  ;  he  annually  makes  a  motion,  for  fhorten- 
ing  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  he  takes  care 
to  give  previous  notice  of  his  intention  ;  yet,  im- 
portant as  this  fubject  is  in  itftlf,  and  {till  more 
fo  from  the  refpeci  due  to  the  character  and  fitua- 
tion  of  the  mover,  it  is  always  received  with  a 
fneer,  and  no  reply  whatever  is  made  to  it  j  but 
the  impenetrable  minifterial  plalanx,  (like  Turkifh 
mutes,  who,  deftined  to  Strangle  fome  devoted 
victim,  wait  in  profound  filence  for  the  imperial 
mandate  of  deftruction)  range  themfelves  on  each 
fide  of  the  reigning  political  deity,  and  eagerly 
look  for  the  queftion,  which  being  put,  they  fa- 
crifice  it  in  a  confufed  vociferation  of  their  favourite 
monofyllable,  N  O. 

We  fhall  now  take  our  leave  of  Sir  John  Barnard, 
as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  attend  to  his  con- 
duct as  a  magiftrate.  He  was  many  years  alderman 
of  Dowgate-ward,  but  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Thomfon,  in  1749,  he  removed,  purfuant  to  an 
a£t  of  common-council,  anJ  took  upon  him  the 
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cuftody  of  Bridge- ward  without,  always  held  by  the 
fenior  alderman,  who,  upon  this  removal,  takes 
the  title  of  Father  of  the  city.  He  was  many  years 
prefident  of  Chrift's-hofpital,  and  a  vigilant,  active 
governor  of  Bethlehem  and  Bridewell -hofpitals. 
At  length,  being  opprefled  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  public  bu- 
fmefs,  in  the  year  1758,  he  defired  leave  to  refign 
his  gown  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  his  great  merit,  as  it 
is  expreficd  by  the  vote  of  thanks  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  is  the  belt  encomium  on  this  illuftrious 
patriot  that  can  be  given  to  the  reader ;  we  have 
therefore  thought  proper  to  tranfcribe  it  from  the 
records. 

In  the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  upon  a 
motion  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  the  thanks  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  were  given  to  Sir  John  Barnard, 
and  exprefied  in  the  following  terms  :  "  It  is  una- 
nimoufly  agreed  and  ordered,  that  the  thanks  of 
this  court  be  given  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  knight, 
late  one  of  the  aldermen,  and  father  of  this  city, 
for  his  conftant  attendance  and  falutary  counfels  in 
this  court ;  his  wife,  vigilant,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniflration  of  juttice  ;  his  unwearied  zeal  for  the 
honour,  fafety  ?nd  profperity  of  his  fellow-citizens; 
his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  and  liberties 
•of  his  country  ;  and  for  the  noble  example  he  has 
fet  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  virtue  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  life." 

At  a  court  of  common-council,  it  was  likewife 
unanimoufly  refolved,  upon  the  motion  of  John 
Paterfon,  Efq;  "  That  Sir  John  Barnard,  knight, 
fo  juftly  and  emphatically  itylcd  the  Father  of  the 
city,  having  lately  (to  the  great  and  lafting  regret 
of  this  court)  thought  proper  to  refign  the  office  of 
alderman,  the  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  him, 

for 
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for  having  fo  long  and  faithfully  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  for  the  honour 
and  influence  which  this  city  has,  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  derived  from  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
and  the  wifdom,  fteadinefs,  and  integrity  of  his 
conduct  ;  for  his  firm  adherence  to  the  conftitution 
both  in  church  and  {rate  j  his  noble  ftruggles  for 
liberty  ;  and  his  difmtereited  and  invariable  purfuit 
of  the  true  glory  and  profperity  of  his  king  and 
country  ;  uninfluenced  by  power  j  unawed  by  cla- 
mour; and  unbiafied  by  the  prejudice  of  party." 

No  addition  can  be  given  to  this  p£rfe£t  cha- 
radter;  we  have  therefore  only  to  obferve,  that  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  fignal  fer- 
vices  to  the  city,  a  ftatue  was  voted  by  the  fame 
courts,  and  erected  in  his  life-time  on  the  royal- 
exchange,  reprefenting  him  at  full  length,  in  his 
majefterial  robes. 

Thus  crowned  with  honour,  and  full  of  years, 
he  retired  to  his  country-feat  at  Clapham,  where 
he  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1767. 


%*  Authorities.  Mortimer's  Hift.  of  England, 
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Duke    of    NEWCASTLE,    &c. 

And  of  his  Brother, 

The  Right  Hon.  HENRY  PELHAM. 
[A.  D.  1693,  to  1768.] 

>~pHE  long  and  a&ive  part  which  the  late  duke 
-"•  of  Newcaftle  had  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
public  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  renders  the  few  anec- 
dotes of  his  life  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  omitted. 

Imperfedt  as  they  are,  they  furnifh  the  means  of 
continuing  the  thread  of  hiftory  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  of  doling  it  v/ith  propriety  ;  the  minifters  who 
fucceeded  his  grace  at  the  helm  of  government  being 
ftill  living,  except  Mr.  George  Grenville,  whole 
abilities,  and  integrity  in  office  merit  the  highell  en- 
c  )miums ;  though  the  former,  we  apprehend  will  be 
doubted,  and  perhaps  denied  by  future  historians,  on 
account  of  the  unhappy  quarrel  in  which  this  nation 
has  been  involved  with  her  colonies,  in  confequence 
cf  the  ftamp  acl,  projected  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  that  enterprifingminifter.  Others,  however, 
may  be  difpofed  toconfider  the  meafure  as  founded 
in  policy  and  juftice,  and  to  impute  all  the  diftur- 
VOL.  VI.  H  bances 
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bances  that  have  happened  in  North  America,  to 
the  impolitic  repeal  of  the  a£l.  At  all  events,  who- 
ever draws  the  character  of  Mr.  Grenville,  to  be 
perufed  by  pofterity,  will,  we  hope,  do  him  the 
juftice  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  the  fhort  time  he 
had  the  management  of  the  public  revenues,  as  firft 
lord  of  thetreafury,  the  ftricleft  ceconomy  was  ob- 
ferved,  and  every  device  put  in  practice  to  ameliorate 
the  finances,  to  liquidate  and  reduce  the  national 
debt,  and  to  fave  the  public  money,  by  aftri£t  fcru- 
tiny  into  the  demands  of  thofe  rapacious  vultures, 
the  commiiraries  in  the  laft  war,  from  whofe  ac- 
counts he  cut  off  near  fix  millions  fterling ;  which, 
but  for  his  integrity  and  refolution,  muft  at  this 
hour  have  made  part  of  our  national  debt. 

From  this  neceflary  digreflion,  we  will  now  re- 
turn to  the  memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle.  His 
grace  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Pelham,  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Pelham"  of  Loughton  : 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1693,  and  in  1711,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  title  and  large  eftate  of  his  uncle,  John 
Holies,  duke  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  who  had 
made  him  his  adopted  heir;  and  her  majefty  queen 
Anne,  foon  after  empowered  him  to  take  the  fur- 
name  and  bear  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Holies,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  laft  will  of  his  uncle.  From  this  time 
therefore,  his  ftyle  and  title  run  as  we  have  given 
it  at  the  head  of  thefe  memoirs.  But  (till  he  only 
fat  as  a  baron  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  title  of  duke 
of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  being  only  honorary. 
However,  he  was  diftinguifhed  as  a  young  noble- 
man of  an  afpiring  genius  towards  the  clofeof  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  his  large  eftate  giving 
him  an  extenfive  intereft  and  influence,  he  was 
confidered  by  the  whig-party,  at  this  early  ftage 
of  life,  as  a  powerful  friend.  The  tory  miniftry 
during  the  laft  four  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  hav- 
ing 
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ing  purfued  meafures  which  tended  to  the  fubver- 
fiori  of  the  proteftant  fuccefilon,  in  the  houfe  of  Han- 
over, the  duke  openly  avowed  his  principles,  and 
his  attachment  to  George  I.  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  correfpond  after  the  death  of  the  elec~lrefs 
Sophia  in  1714,  when  it  became  necelFary  for  the 
court  of  Hanover  to  be  apprized  of  all  the  motions 
of  the  Englifh  miniftry,  and  to  be  well  aflured  who 
were  their  real  friends. 

Upon  the  deinife  of  the  queen,  the  fame  year, 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle  exerted  himfelf  in  promoting 
a  loyal  zeal  for  the  new  revolution,  throughout 
Nottinghamfhire,  where  his  influence  was  univer- 
fal ;  and  having  fecured  this  county  in  the  intercft 
of  George  I.  he  flew  to  London,  and  entered  into 
an  aflbciation  with  the  principal  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  whig  party,  who  were  confidered 
by  the  new  fovereign  as  his  bell  friends.  Accord- 
ingly, his  majefty,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  took 
the  reins  of  government  out  of  the  hands  oftheto- 
ries,  and  made  a  total  change  in  the  adminiftration. 
The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  however,  was  tooyouna; 
to  expecl:  any  confiderable  mare  in  the  government, 
and  the  king  had  fo  many  great  men  amongft  the 
vvhigs  to  provide  for,  whole  political  abilities  had 
flood  the  teft  of  many  years  experience,  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  at  this  time  to  reward  his  zeal  in 
fupport  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  by  new  dignities 
and  pofts  of  emolument,  rather  than  by  any  office  in 
the  departments  of  public  bulinefs. 

In  the  month  of  October  1714,  he  was  created 
vifcountPelham  of  Haughton  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, with  remainder  to  his  brother  Henry  Pel- 
ham  and  his  heirs  male,  and  earl  of  Clare  iii  the 
county  of  Suffolk;  and  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
In  November,  he  was  made  cuftos  rotulorum  of 
H  2  Middlefex, 
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Middlefex,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  faid  county, 
and  of  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  in  December  follow- 
ing. He  was  alfo  conftituted  Iteward,  warden,  and. 
keeper  of  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  and  park  of  Fole- 
wood. 

By  this  time,  the  difaiTecled  party,  known  by 
the  name  of  Jacobites,  who  wifhed  for  the  reltora- 
tion  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  feemed  deter- 
mined to  run  all  hazards  to  accompli ih  it,  found  it 
their  intereft  to  unite  with  the  difcontented  tories, 
•ivho  were  ripe  for  any  mifchief,  to  revenge  the  affront 
and  inconvenience  of  having  been  dii milled  from 
all  employments  of  trult  and  emolument  under  the 
new  government.  This  union  formed  a  powerful 
oppofition  to  all  the  rneaums  of  the  whig- ad mi- 
niltration,  and  even  produced  the  moll  daring  in- 
fults  to  the  perfon  and  character  of  the  fovereign. 
The  prefs  teemed  with  feditious  pamphlets,  the 
frantic  populace  afilmbled  in  a  tuinultous  manner 
in  many  parts  of  the  capital,  and  proceeded  to  adts 
of  open  violence  ;  breaking  the  windows  of  the 
houfcs  of  all  perfons  who  d.ftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  efpouiing  the  caufe  of  government,  and  pulling 
down  the  meeting  houies  of  the  proteftant-difienters, 
who  had  been  the  early  and  zealous  fupporters  of 
the  proteftant  fucceffion.  Matters,  were  carried  fo 
far  at  length,  that  the  clergy  in  the  intereit  of  the 
tories,  and  thence  denominated  high-church-men, 
encouraged  the  people  to  commit  thefe  diforders  by 
inflammatory  fermons;  till  his  majefty,  as  fupreme 
head  of  the  church,  faw  himfelf  under  the  neceffity 
to  publifh  an  order,  prohibiting  the  clergy  from 
intermeddling  with  affairs  of  ftate  in  the  pulpit. 
Even  the  very  guards  were  fpirited  up  to  mutiny, 
on  account  of  their  clothing  being  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  what  was  ufual,  which  arofe  from  the 
avarice  of  the  agent.  All  this  time,  the  Jacobites 
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kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  pretender,  and 
gave  him  encouragement  to  attempt  an  invafion  j 
alluring;  him  that  he  might  rely  on  the  affiftance  of 
t  ic  tories,  who  were  determined  at  all  events,  to 
fubvert  the  prefent  government.  The  intelligence 
of  the  pretender's  deligns  being  conveyed  to  govern- 
ment, in  the  manner  related  in  the  life  of  the  earl 
of  Stair,  proper  meafures  were  taken  to  fruftrate  his 
fcheme;  but  the  difaffected  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, buoyed  up  by  falfe  hopes,  rofe  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  formidable  mobs,  and  committed 
great  depredations,  particularly  on  the  property  of 
diflenters.  As  to  theLondon-mob  it  increafed  daily, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  theOrmond-mob  ;  in  this 
iituation  of  affairs,  government  was  obliged  to  act 
with  great  delicacy,  for  employing  the  military  to 
fupprcfs  thefe  rioters,  would  have  weakened  the 
intereft  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  have  rendered 
adminiftration  unpopular  :  the  miniftry,  therefore, 
took  a  meafure  which  could  not  be  ju'ftiried,  but  un- 
der fuch  particular  circumvrances  :  whi*-mobs  were 
fecrctly  encouraged  ;  and  the  duke  of  NewcafHfe 
foon  diilinguifhed  himfelf  as  the  chief  of  a  mob, 
called  after  him,  which  had  more  eiTecT:  in  driving 
the  duke  of  Ormond  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
checking  the  infolence  of  the  tories,  than  the  riot- 
acl:,  or  any  other  interpofition  of  the  civil-power. 

The  king  now  judged  it  proper  to  give  this  active 
fupporter  of  his  caufe,  frefh  marks  of  his  royal  fa- 
vour, by  creating  him  marquis  and  duke  of  New- 
caftle  under  Line,  in  November  1715. 

In  April  1717,  his  grace  was  appointed' lord- 
chamberlain  of  the  houlehold,  crrthe  promotion  of 
the  duke  of  Bolton  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  : 
and  the  following  year,  he  was  elected- one  of  the 
knights  companions  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the 
Garter.  Being  now  about  the  king's  perfon,  he 
H  3  hadi 
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had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  for 
ftate-affairs,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  majefty 
put  him  to  the  teft,  by  confulting  him  as  a  cabinet- 
counfellor,  on  the  famous  quadruple  alliance,  be- 
tween the  emperor,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  States  General.  As  his 
grace  was  confulted  upon  the  terms  of  this  nego- 
tiation, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
to  fign  the  treaty,  which  was  executed  at  White- 
hall, on  the  22d  of  July  1718. 

In  1719,  his  majefty  went  to  Hanover,  and  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords- 
juftices,  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  government, 
during  the  king's  abfence.  He  enjoyed  the  fame 
honour,  upon  fimilar  occafions,  at  different  times, 
in  the  abfence  of  George  I.  and  of  his  late  majefty. 

The  duke  held  the  poft  of  lord-chamberlain  till 
the  month  of  April  1724,  when  he  refigned  it,  upon 
being  appointed  one  cf  the  principal  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  upon  a  change  in  the  miniftry. 

His  grace,  fucceeded  the  lord  Carteret,  who  v/as 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  duke's  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  was  ap- 
pointed fecretary  at  war ;  and  from  this  period  we 
may  confider  the  two  brothers  as  ftatefmen,  whofe 
united  intereft  and  abilities  paved  the  way  for  their 
attainment  of  that  plenitude  of  power,  which  they 
enjoyed  fome  years  after. 

In  1726,  his  grace  v/as  chofen  recorder  of  Not- 
tingham, an  honour  at  that  t;me  done  to  the  duke  j 
though,  when  he  became  firft  lord  of  the  treafury, 
his  continuing  to  hold  this  office  was  a  return  of 
the  compliment  to  the  county. 

The  accefiion  of  his  late  majefty  in  1727,  made 
no  alteration  in  the  cabinet,  all  the  great  officers 
of  ftate  were  continued  ;  and  the  fyftem  of  politics 
eftablifhed  by  George  I.  was  ftriclly  adhered  to  for 
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fome  time.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  indeed  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury,  but  the  fupreme  dire&ion  of 
the  public  affairs,  of  fo  potent  an  empire  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  was  not  yet  ufurped  by  any  fmgle, 
prefuming,  man.  Lord  vifcount  Townftiend  was 
confidered  as  the  chief  manager  of  forejgn  concerns ; 
his  great  knowledge  in  treaties  and  negotiations', 
acquired  on  embaflies  to  different  courts,  qualify- 
ing him  for  this  department  in  preference  to  the 
dukeof  Newcaftle,  who,  being  the  junior  fecretary 
of  ftate,  v/e  find  very  little  notice  taken  of  him  in 
the  annals  of  the  firft  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  except  that  he  and  his  brother  con- 
ftantly  and  firmly  fupported  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
after  he  afiumed  the  envied  poft  of  prime,  or  rather 
fole,  minitter  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  when  that 
ftatefman's  power  began  to  decline,  it  was  vifiblc 
to  the  courtiers,  that  the  two  brothers  were  taking 
meafures  to  undermine,  and  to  fucceed  him.  And 
in  1737,  a  ftrcng  proof  of  the  increafing  influence 
of  the  duke's  friends  was  given  by  his  being  elected 
high-fteward  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  feffion  of  parliament  In  the  year  1739, 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle  was  entrufted  with  a  buii- 
nefs  of  great  importance,  becaufe  it  was  likely  to 
meet  with  a  powerful  oppoiition  ;  this  was,  to  lay 
before  the  houfe  of  peers,  a  fubfidy  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  by  which  his  majefty  had  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Danifh  monarch  70000!.  per  annum, 
on  condition  that  he  fhould  furnifh  Great  Britain 
wi  h  a  fuccour  of  6000  men,  at  any  time  when  they 
fhould  be  required  :  his  grace  like  wife  undertook 
to  deliver  a  mefFage  from  the  king,  defiring  the 
houfe  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  this  engagement. 
This  treaty,  and  the  demand  confequent  to  it,  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  antiminifterial  peers,  and 
particularly  by  lord  Cartcret,  then  out  of  office, 
H  .  who 
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who  was  an  able  ftatefman,  and  an  eloquent  fpeaker ; 
but  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  exerted  himfelf  upon  this 
occafion,  and  To  forciby  pointed  out  the  expediency 
of  die  me«ifure,  the  nation  being  upon  the  eve  of  a 
War  with  Spain,  that  the  treaty  was  approved,  after 
a  long  and  animated  debate,  by  a  confiderable  ma- 
jority. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  treaty  met  with 
very  rough  treatment,  from  SirWilliamWyndham, 
and  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  leading  members  in  the  op- 
pofition, againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  but  Mr,  Henry  Pelham  fupported  it  by  un- 
anfwerable  arguments,  well  knowing,  that  if  a  war 
(hould  enfue,  and  the  reins  of  government  fhould 
come  into  the  hands  of  himfelf  and  his  brother, 
they  .could  not  poilibly  carry  it  on  without  fub- 
fidiary  treaties  for  foreign  troops  ;  and  the  vote  for 
the  fupply  being^  carried,  as  much  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Pelham,  as  by  that  of  the  minifter, 
the  brothers  were  looked  upon  with  a  very  favour- 
able eye  at  court ;  and  it  was  foretold,  that,  if  any 
change  tcok  place  in  the  miniftry,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  However, 
upon  the  refignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
1742,  a  mixed  adminiftration  was  formed;  the  earl 
of  Wilmington  was  made  firft  lord  of  the  treafury; 
and  lord  Carteret  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
fecretaries  of  (late,  and  had  the  greateft  fhare  of 
power  in  his  department',  fo  that  this  was  called 
theCarteret-adminifrration.  A  miniftry  compofed 
.of  fome  of  the  moft  violent  members  in  the  late 
oppofition,  in  both  houfes,  of  a  few  friends  of  the 
difcarded  premier,  and  of  others  who  were  forming 
a  new  oppofition  in  order  to  bring  the  Pelham's 
into  power ;  in  fhort,  of  a  medley  of  whigs  and 
tories,  could  not  be  expected  to  a&  in  concert, 
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and  therefore  its  diflblution  was  foretold,  almoft 
as  foon  as  it  was  eltablifhed. 

The  earl  of  Wilmington  fuccceded  Sir  Robert 
as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  Mr.  Sandys,  his 
great  opponent  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  filled  his 
other  offce,  being  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  trea- 
fury-board,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
firft  meaiure  of  the  new  miniftry  was  to  gratify  the 
popular  wifh,  by  fetting  on  foot  an  enquiry  into- 
the  conduit  of  affairs  for  twenty  years  pail ;  a  mo- 
tion, to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  purpofey  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  gth  of 
March,  by  ford  vifcount  Limerick,  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
and  lord  Percival.  It  was  oppoled  by  Sir  Charles 
Wa^er,  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox;, 
and,  after  a  long  debate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two.  However,  on  the  23d,  a  motion, 
varying  only  in  its  form,  but  having  the  fame 
object  in  view,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  feven. 
voices  ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  a  committee  of 
fecrccy  mould  be  chofen  by  ballot,  to  enquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Robert,  earl  of  Orford,  during  the 
laft  ten  years  of  his  being  firft  commiffioner  of  the 
treafury,  and  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the 
exchequer. 

But  the  oppofltion  given  to  thefe  motions  by  Mr. 
Pelham  in  the  Jower  houfe,  and  tofimilar  proceed- 
ings in  the  upper  houfe,  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,, 
plainly  demonftrat^d  that  there  was  no  concord  in 
the  new  cabinet  -y  and  in  the  feflion  of  parliament 
of  the  following  year,  an  opposition  was  formed 
in  both  houfes,  as  formidable  as  that  which  had 
made  the  earl  of  Orford  refigri  j  the  continuing 
1 6000  Hanoverians  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  quejn  of  Hungary  on  the 
continent,  was  Hated  to  be  a  grofs  impofition  on 
H  5  the 
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the  Britifh  nation  ;  and  the  diftinguifhed  talents 
for  which  feme  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  prefent  mi- 
niftry  had  been  almoft  idolized  while  they  were  out 
of  office,  could  not  be  difcerned  fmce  they  had  the 
direction  of  public  affairs ;  in  fact,  they  had  but 
few  friends,  and  no  great  intereft  either  in  parlia- 
ment or  out  of  doors,  and  they  were  defpifed  for 
having  changed  their  principles  and  party.  The 
miniirer,  lord  Carteret,  pofieifed  great  abilities  as 
a  (ratefman,  he  exerted  them  with  great  fpirit  in 
defence  of  the  meafures  adopted  by  government  j 
and  he  found  means  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  houfe  of  lords  to  the  unpopular  itep  of  retain- 
ing the  16000  Hanoverian  troops  in  the  fervice  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  year  ^743>  the  carrying  of 
this  point,  of  the  repeal  of  the  gin  act,  and  obtain- 
ing a  negative  on  two  motions  calculated  to  bring 
«.n  odium  on  the  miniftry  for  theAuftrian  alliance, 
infured  them  their  pofts  during  the  fummer  recefs 
of  parliament,  when  lord  Carteret  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  army  in  Flanders  ;  and  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  gained  by  his  majefty  in  perfon,  with  his 
minilter  by  his  fide,  feemed  to  promife  a  triumphant 
return  to  parliament  the  enfuing  feflion  j  but  the 
oppofition  had  been  too  bufy  in  lord  Carteret's  ab- 
fence :  the  anti-minifterial  writers  had  poifoned 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  had  excited  in  them 
a  fixed  averfton  to  the  chief  perfons  who  managed 
the  helm  of  government.  To  effect  this,  ground- 
lefs  fufpicions  were  artfully  propagated ;  the  bur- 
then of  the  taxes  was  exaggerated  ;  the  true  intereft 
of  the  nation  was  faid  to  be  facrificed  to  the  aggran- 
difement  of  a  foreign  electorate  ;  no  pains  were  fpar- 
ed  to  increafe  the  national  jealoufy  of  the  Hanove- 
r.ans ;  the  refignation  of  the  great  earl  of  Stair, 
who  was  difguited  at  the  partiality  fhewn  by  the 
king  to  foreign  generals,  increafed  the  difcontent ; 
J  and 
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and  lord  Carteret  muft  have  reftgned  at  this  period, 
fo  great  were  the  dilllntions  in  parliament  and  in 
the  cabinet,  if  the  unexpected  news  of  an  intended 
invafion  by  the  pretender's  eldeft  fon,  had  not  call- 
ed upon  all  parties,  to  unite  in  the  common  defence 
of  their  fovereign,  and  of  the  nation. 

In  the  mean  time,  theNewcaftle  intereft  had  been 
greatly  ftrengthened  by  the  advancement  of  Henry 
Pelham  to  the  head  of  the  treafury,  upon  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Wilmington,  in  July  1743,  with 
which  he  likewife  held  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  from  this  time,  the  whig  party 
in  adminiftration  preponderated,  and  the  tory  inte- 
re(r,  attached  to  lord  Carteret,  declined ;  fo  that  to- 
wards  the  end  of  1744,  when  the  nation  was  fettledr 
and  all  alarms  about  the  pretender  were  over,  the 
projected  invafion  having  mifcarried,  lord  Carteret 
threw  up,  and  the  feals  of  his  office  were  given  to 
lord  Harrington,  who  being  brought  in  by  the  Pel- 
hams,  a<5red  under  them  ;  and  now  the  adnainifrra- 
tion  of  the  brothers  commenced,  Air.  Henry  Pelham 
being  confidered  as  prime  minifter,  and  the  duke 
of  NewcaiUe  as  the  fecond  perfon  in  power  and  of- 
iice  in  the  ftate. 

The  following  year  afforded  the  new  adminif- 
tration  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  great  popula- 
rity, by  the  well  concerted,  active  meafures  taken- 
to  fupprefs  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  :  a  perfect  har- 
mony prevailed  in  both  houfes  ;  there  was  no  divi- 
iion  upon  any  minifterial  bufmefs  during  the  whole 
feffion  of  parliament  j  and  the  victory  gained  atCul- 
loden  by  his  royal  highnefs  the  late  duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  April  1746,  ftrengthened  the  public  opi- 
nion of  the  new  adminiftration,  by  whofe  recom- 
mendation the  duke  had  been  appointed  generalif- 
fimo  of  all  the  king's  forces,  and  commander  in 
chief  againft  the  rebels.  The  fame  entire  appa- 
ll 6  bation 
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bation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pelhams  appeared  irt 
the  fucceeding  fefiion  of  parliament ;  the  moft  af- 
fe&ionate  addrefles  were  prefented  to  the  throne, 
and  the  moft  liberal  fupplies  granted  for  the  fupport 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary  againft  France  and  the 
king  of  Pruffia.  In  a  word,  the  nation  feemed  to 
congratulate  itfelf  on  its  efcape  from  the  great  dan- 
ger of  a  revolution  unfavourable  to  civil  and  reii- 
gious  liberty,  which  might  have  been  effected,  if 
the  reins  of  government  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  tories,  or  of  any  perfons  lefs  diftinguifhed  than 
the  Pelhams,  for  their  zealous  attachment  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover. 

Such  was  the  happy  fituation  of  affairs  at  home  ; 
but  the  bad  fuccefs  of  our  military  operations  in 
Flanders  in  the  campaign  of  1747,  particularly  the 
defeat  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  battle  of 
Val,  where  the  confederate  army  would  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fignal  valour 
of  the  late  lord  Ligonier,  caft  a  gloom  upon  the 
afpect  of  foreign  affairs,  and  gave  a  handle  for  op- 
oppoiition  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  which 
was  a  new  one  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  denied,  that  the 
brothers  were  charged  with  exerting  undue  influence 
at  this  general  election  to  procure  the  return  of 
members  in  their  intereft  :  the  oppofition  therefore 
was  but  very  feeble,  and  the  fubfidy  treaties  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  emprefs  of  RufTia,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria 
the  prince  of  Hefie,  and  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle 
were  quietly  voted,  though  the  king  in  his  fpeech 
from  the  throne  had  mentioned,  that  a  congrefs 
would  fpeedily  be  opened  atAix  laChapelle  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  general  pacification  between  all  the 
belligerent  powers. 

The  congrefs  accordingly  took  place  in  March 
1748;  and  had  to  furmount  a  variety  of  difficul- 
ties 
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ties  and  obftru&ions,  which  the  jarring  interefls. 
of  the  contending  parties  had  produced  in  the  courfe 
of  the  negotiation,  but  thefe  being  finally  adjufted;. 
the  preliminary  articles  of  pe^ce  were  figned  on 
the  igth  of  April,  and  the  definitive  treaty  on  the 
^th  of  O6tober  following. 

But  it  was  foon  difcovered  by  the  difcontented 
at  home,  that  the  Britifh  miniiters   had   been  too 
precipitate  in  figning,  and  they  were  charged  with 
aiming  rather  at  acquiring  a  reputation  for  addrefs 
and  difpatch,   than  endeavouring  to  render  their 
work  firm  and  durable.  It  was  found,  that  no  provi- 
fion  had  been  made  by  the  treaty  to  fecure  the  right 
of  the  Britifh  fubje£s  to  navigate  in  the  American 
feas,    without   being   fubjecl:   to  fearch  from   the 
Spanifh  guarda  coftas :  and  the  difgraceful  meafure 
of  fending  two  Britifh  noblemen  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  remain  there,  as  hoftages  for  the  refti- 
tution  of  Cape  Breton,  threw  the  nation  into  fuch 
a  ferment,  that  if  the  Pelhams  had  not  made  them- 
felves  fecure,  by  forming  a  powerful  interert  gra- 
dually, before  they  took  the  lead  in  adminiilration, 
they  muft  have  thrown  up,  as  many  of  their  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  done,  merely  to  filence  the  clamours 
of  a  rifing  faction,    and  the  popular  cry  againft 
them  without  doors. 

As  to  the  poor  hoftages,  the  earl  of  Suflex,  and 
lord  Cathcart,  they  were  infulted  in  every  prac- 
ticable manner,  and  rendered  fo  defpicable  in  th« 
eyes,  not  cnly  of  their  own  countrymen,  but  of  the 
French  fubjeils,  that  it  is  almcil  a  wonder  they 
could  furvive  the  mortifications  they  underwent. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  November, 
and  warm  addrefies  of  congratulation  on  the  peace 
were  prefented  to  the  king  ;  but  it  was  evident  the 
commons  were  in  a  different  difpofition  with  retpedt 
to  the  miniftry,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  fo 
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pliant  as  in  the  former  feflion.  The  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  the  fpeech  met  with  a  violent  oppofition  ; 
the  meafure  of  concluding  the  peace,  while  the 
Ruffians  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  Auftrians, 
was  loudly  condemned;  for  it  was  faid,  that  we 
might  have  dictated  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and 
have  obtained  great  advantages  for  our  allies,  if 
this  junction  of  the  two  armies  had  previoufly  taken 
place.  Intimations  were  likewife  thrown  out,  that 
an  enquiry  would  be  fet  on  foot  as  to  the  caufes 
which  had  rendered  the  events  of  the  war  fo  little 
anfwerable  to  the  prodigious  expence  incurred,  and 
the  known  valour  of  the  Britifh  troops ;  but  thefe 
menaces  produced  no  motion,  and  the  addrefs  was- 
carried  in  the  end,,  without  a  divifioa. 

However,  when  the  houfe  proceeded  to  the  efti- 
mate  of  the  fupply  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1 749,. 
though  a  reduction  had  been  made  both  of  the  land 
and  fea  forces,  upon  the  peace,  they  found  that 
the  fums  abfolutely  necefFary  to  make  good  the  en- 
gagements of  parliament  to  the  king ;  for  the  fer- 
vices  performed  in  the  profecucion  of  the  war  ;  for 
difcharging  arrears,  and  making  good  deficiencies  ;. 
Would  amount,  in  ^the  whole,,  to  8, 000,000 1.  aa 
amazing  burthen  upon  the  public  j  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  opposition  to  treat  Mr.  Pelham  with, 
great  feverity,  as  the  author  of  all  the  debts  and 
incumbrances  with  which  the  nation  was  loaded.. 
Upon  this  occafion  therefore,  he  fliewed  the  ftrength 
of  his  connections ;  for  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  above  mentioned  fupply  was  maintained  with 
all  the  ftrength  of  argument,  and  powers  of. oratory,, 
by  thofe  able  fpeakers,  Mr.  Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  Mr.  Murray,  the  prefent  lord  Mansfield  ;, 
whofe  fpeeches  contributed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
turn  the  fcale,  and  prevent  any  divifion  upon  the 
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This  flruggle  being  got  over,  and  the  people  be- 
ginning to  be  more  reconciled  to  the  peace,  the 
administration  was  firmly  rooted,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fummer,  the  brothers  promoted  a  very  po- 
pular meafurc,  which  had  in  view  the  extenfion  of 
our  commerce,  and  was  in  general  well  received  : 
this  was,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
long-neglecled  fettlement  of  Nova  Scotia ;  great 
encouragement  was  given  to  foldiers,  feamen,  and 
r.rtificers,  to  embark  for  this  colony  j  and  as  it 
took  off  a  great  number  of  disorderly  perfons  in  the 
army  and  navy,  who  generally  take  to  a  bad  courfe 
of  life  after  a  peace,  it  was  confidered  as  a  very  po- 
litical, as  well  as  a  very  beneficial  regulation.  The 
late  earl  of  Halifax,  then  at  the  head  of  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations,  difcovered  great  abilities, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  commercial  in- 
terefts  of  his  country  upon  this  occafion,  and  the 
active  part  he  took  in  carrying  the  fcheme  into  im- 
mediate execution,  was  commemorated  by  giving 
his  name  to  the  firft  town  built  by  the  new  fettlers,. 
who  arrived  fafe  at  Nova  Scotia,  and  marked  out 
the  plan  of  Halifax,  in  the  month  of  July  of  this 
year. 

Though  the  fettlement  of  this  valuable  colony 
fwelled  the  eftimate  of  the  fupply  for  1750,  yet 
Mr.  Pelham  met  with  no  oppofition  in  parliament, 
for  he  had  now  brought  to  maturity  a  fcheme  which 
had  often  been  attempted,  but  had  always  mifcar- 
ried ;  this  was,  a  reduction  of  the  intereft  on  the 
national  debt,  without  violating  the  faith  of  par- 
liament, or  affedting  public  credit.  No  opportu- 
nity could  be  more  favourable  than  that  in  which 
he  carried  into  execution  this  great  finance-ope- 
ration. 

A  great  number  of  individuals  at  home  had 
amaffed  princely  fortunes  by  the  war;  and  vaft 
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numbers  of  foreigners,  during  the  troubles  of  Eu- 
rope, had  kept  their  money  locked  upT  not  know- 
ing how  to  employ  it  to  advantage  with  any  degree 
of  fecurity.  Thefe  all  fhewed  an  eagernefs  to  veft 
their  property  in  the  Englifh  funds,  and  increafed 
the  number  of  purchafers  fo  confiderably,  that  the 
flocks  rofe,  and  it  appeared  that  in  reality,  money 
came  in  fo  faft  from  all  quarters,  that  the  intereit 
of  it  upon  the  beft  fecurity  was  little  more  than  % 
per  cent.  Mr,  Pelham  judicioufly  availed  himfelf 
of  this  crifis,  and  moved  for  kaveto  bring  in  a  bill 
for  reducing  theintereftof  the  4  per  cent,  annuities 
to  3'r  for  feven  years  certain,  and  afterwards  to  3 
per  cent.  The  miniller  took  upon  himfelf  the  whole 
itrefs  of  the  debate  on  this  important  fubjecl,  and  he 
fo  fullyconvinced  the  houfe,of  the  public  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  meafure,  that  it  was  carried 
•without  mueh  oppofition,  and  the  refolutions  taken 
by  the  houfe  thereupon  were  printed  by  way  of  ad- 
vertifement  to  the  proprietors  of  the  4  per  cents,  in 
the  London  gazette  of  November  the  agth  1749. 
The  few,  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe,  were  paid  off 
their  principal  and  intereft  out  of  the  finking  fund  ^ 
and  thus  this  great  national  faving  was  happily 
effe&ed,  and  an  addition  of  near  600,000 1,  per  an- 
num was  made  after  1750,  to  the  produce  of  the 
finking  fund. 

In  the  month  of  May  1751,  another  public  event 
took  place,  which  does  honour  to  the  adminii'tration 
of  the  brothers  :  this  was  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle. 
A  fcheme  projected  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  but 
which,  from  the  felfiOinefs  and  prejudices  of  indi- 
vicTua!^,  could  never  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, if  the  duke  ot'Newcaftle  and  Mr.  Pelham  had 
not  exerted  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  and 
intereft  in  its  fupport.  The  advantages  to  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  king's  fubjeds,  in  their  correfpoa- 
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-dence  with  foreign  merchants,  was  felf  evident;  but 
the  landed  gentlemen  were  at  fir  ft  apprehenfive  of 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  expiration  of  leafes, 
the  payment  of  rents,  &c.  but  the  framers  of  the 
bill,  having  obviated  every  objection  of  this  nature, 
by  the  great  perfpicuity  of  the  provifions  in  the  act, 
it  pafled  with  general  approbation,  and  took  place 
from  the  ift  day  of  January  1752,  from  which  time, 
it  was  enacted,  That  that  day  fhould  be  deemed 
the  fjrft  of  every  enfuing  year,  throughout  all  his 
majefty's  dominions,  and  not  the  25th  of  March, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confidered  as  the  firft  cay 
of  the  year,  in  the  dates  of  moft  covenants  and  con- 
tracts, as  well  mercantile  as  others ;  and  many  law 
fuits,  befides  other  inconveniences  had  arifen,  from 
the  difagreement  of  public  courts  and  offices  upon 
this  point:  fome  reckoning  the  year  from  thefirft 
of  January,  and  others  from  the  25th  of  March, 
to  the  no  fmall  injury  of  private  property. 

The  parliament  rofe  very  early  this  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  king's  defire  to  vifit  his  German  domi- 
nions ;  his  majefty  having  a  favourite  object  in 
view,  which  was  to  carry  the  election  of  the  arch- 
duke Jofeph,  the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  to  be  king 
of  the  Romans.  For  this  purpofe  he  fet  out  for 
Hanover  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  took  the 
duke  of  Newcaflle  with  him,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  concert  the  proper  meafures  for 
accomplifhing  this  bufmefs.  An  electoral  diet  was 
foon  called  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
through  the  influence  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Hanover;  but  the  king  of  Pruflia  and  the  elector 
of  Cologne  exerted  themfelves  fo  effectually  againft 
the  archduke,  that  the  election  did  not  take  place. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  during  the  courfe  of 
this  negotiation,  that  feveral  confiderable  and  weal- 
thy foreign  Jews  got  accels  to  the  duke  of  New- 
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caftle,  and  propofed  a  general  naturalization  in  Eng- 
land, of  their  people:  finding  encouragement,  they 
wrote  to  their  friends  in  England,  to  folicit  Mr. 
Pelham  on  this  fubjedt ;  and  as  the  moft  affluent 
amongft  the  Englim  Jews  were  well  known  to  the 
minifter,  from  their  fubfcribing  eonftantly  and  large- 
ly to  the  annual  fchemes  for  raifing  the  fupplies  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  they  pufhed  the  matter  home, 
and  had  the  addrefs  to  get  their  defign  fupported 
by  petitions  from  the  clothing  counties,  reprefent- 
ing  the  Jews  as  confiderable  exporters  of  our  woolen 
manufactures  j  and  recommending  the  propofed  a6fc 
44  to  permit  perfons  profefling  the  Jewifh  religion 
to  be  naturalized  by  parliament,"  as  a  meafure  that 
would  make  many  rich  foreign  Jews  come  over  to 
England  with  their  effects  j  and  agreeable  to  the 
experience  of  former  ages,  they  would  certainly 
employ  them  in  commerce,  by  which  means  our 
fliipping  would  be  increafed,  as  well  as  the  demand 
for  our  native  manufactures.  It  is  an  eternal  dif- 
grace  to  the  bench  of  bifhops,  that  the  bill  was 
brought  into  the  upper  houfe  firfr,  and  pafled 
through  it,  without  any  oppofition  on  their  part ; 
for  however  it  might  have  been  looked  upon  by  felf- 
interefted  traders,  or  uninformed  temporal  lords, 
the  right  reverend  fathers  muft  have  known,  that, 
by  giving  their  aflent  to  this  aft,  they  were  deftroy- 
ing,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  fcripture  prophecies  : 
one  of  which  is  remarkably  fulfilled  and  remains  fo 
to  this  day  :  "  that  the  Jews  fhould  be  a  wander- 
ing people  upon  earth,  but  fhould  never  more  be 
able  to  form  a  national  eftnblifhment." 

Yet  fuch  was  the  latitude  of  this  bill,  that  if  the 
popular  voice  had  not  obliged  the  miniftry  to  pro- 
cure its  repeal,  in  the  very  feffian  enfuing  that  in 
which  it  was  pafled,  the  jews  from  abroad,  join- 
ing with  thofe  at  liomej  might  have  got  poflefiion, 
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in  procefs  of  time,  of  two-thirds  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  all  experience,  that 
Icgiflation  is  in  a  great  meafure  annexed  to  that 
property. 

In  the  lower  houfe  it  met  with  deferved  oppo- 
fition  j  petitions  were  prefented  againft  it  by  the 
city  of  London  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  by 
the  merchants  and  traders  feparately  j  they  were 
heard  by  their  counfel  at  the  bar,  and  a  violent  de- 
bate enfued  ;  but  ftill  the  miniftry  carried  the  bill, 
by  a  confiderable  majority  :  however,  they  foon 
difcovered  their  error,  for  the  clamour  was  as  vio- 
lent as  it  was  universal ;  and  in  the  a£l  abrogating 
this  infamous  ftatute,  the  grounds  for  the  repeal 
are  ftated  to  be,  "  That  occafion  had  been  taken 
from  the  firft  law,  to  raife  difcontents,  and  to  dif- 
quiet  the  minds  of  many  of  his  majefty's  fubje£ts." 

In  the  life  of  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke  we  have 
noticed  the  marriage-ad*,  which  paired  at  the  fame 
time  as  rhe  Jew-a£t  j  and  occafioned  likewife  no 
fmall  murmurinzs. 

Though  lord  Hardwicke  framed  the  bill,  yet  the 
principal  promoter  of  it,  wholly  in  the  view  of  pre- 
venting clandeftine  marriages,  was  Mr.  Pelham, 
and  that  from  a  domeftic  circumftance  but  little 
known,  and  therefore  not  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  his  time.  At  this  period  publick  breakfaftings 
and  balls  in  the  mornings,  at  fundry  houfes  of  en- 
tertainment in  the  environs  of  London,  were  uni- 
verfally  in  vogue.  The  places  moft  frequented  by 
perfons  of  diftin&ion  were,  Ruckholt-houfe,  in 
Effex,  and  Putney  bowling-green-houfe ;.  but  as- 
the  company  could  not  fail  of  being  mifcellaneous, 
where  money  was  taken  at  the  door,  it  fo  hap- 
pened, that  a  fharper  danced  with  the  earl  of  Til- 
ney's  After  at  Ruckholt-houfe,  engaged  her  affec- 
tions, and  was  on  the  point  of  being  clandeflineljf 
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married  to  the  lady,  when  fortunately  his  character 
"\vas  difcovered.  Nearly  the  fame  event  happened 
to  Mifs  Pelham,  fitter  to  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  and 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle  ;  this  lady  found  an  amiable 
partner  at  Putney  bowling-green-houfe,  with  whom 
:ftie  frequently  danced,  and  from  thence  an  inti- 
macy commenced,  which  terminated  in  a  declara- 
tion of  love  on  the  part  of  the  young  gentleman,, 
"which  was  fo  favourably  received  by  Mifs  Pelham, 
that  fhe  invited  him  to  her  brother's  houfe,  where 
he  made  her  feveral  viiits,  and  had  abfolutely  gained 
her  confent  to  marry  him  ;  when  a  general  officer 
accidentally  paying  her  a  vifit  one  afternoon,  while 
the  gallant  was  there,  directly  knew  him  to  be 
Maclean,  the  famous  highwayman,  who  had  rob- 
bed him  twice  on  the  highway  :  an  explanation  en- 
fued,  the  adventurer  retired  with  great  precipita- 
tion ;  and  the  general,  finding  that  his  difcovery 
did  not  make  that  ftron-2  impreffion  upon  Mifs 
Pelham's  mind,  which  might  have  been  expected, 
flew  to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  laid  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore him,  which  animated  the  minifter  to  promote 
the  marriage -act,  an  act  as  impolitic,  as  it  is 
unpopular :  had  it  been  confined  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  the  inconveniences  of  clandefrine 
marriages  m:ght  have  been  provided  againft,  with- 
out laying  fuch  an  injudicious  refrraint  on  the  mar- 
riages of  the  common  people,  which,  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  ought  to  meet  with  all  pofiible 
encouragement  from  the  legiflature. 

This  was  the  laft  public  bufmefs  worthy  our  no- 
tice in  which  Mr.  Henry  Pelham  was  concerned  ;. 
for  no  material  tranfa&ion  happened  in  the  feffiort 
of  parliament  opened  on  the  i5th  of  Nov.  1/53; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  March  1754,  this  able- 
ftatefman  died,  fincercly  lamented  by  his  fovereign, 
and  regretted  by  the  nation,  who  readily  forgave 
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his  few  errors,  in  confideration  of  his  integrity, 
difmterdtednefs,  and  candour. 

The  duke  of  Newcaftle  fucceeded  his  brother  as 
£rft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon 
received  the  feals  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  held  by 
his  grace.  The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer was  foon  after  conferred  on  Mr.  Legge. 
Lord  chief-juftice  Lee  dying  likewife,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fummer,  Sir  Dudley  Rider  was  promoted  to 
his  vacant  feat  j  and  Mr.  Murray,  the  duke  of 
Newcaiile's  great  friend,  was  made  attorney-ge- 
neral. 

The  French  this  year,  having  increafed  the  en- 
croachments they  had  been  gradually  making  on 
the  Britifh   Subjects,    in  the    back  fettlements  of 
North  America>  and  the  court  of  Verfailles  having 
given  only  evafive  anfwers  to  the  complaints  made 
on  that  fubjecl:,   the  duke  of  NewcaiUe  in  council 
advifed  coercive  meafures;  in  confequence  of  which, 
peremptory  orders  were  fait  to  theBritifh  governors, 
and  to  the  commanders  of  cur  forces  in  thofe  parts, 
to  drive  the  French  from  their  fettlements  on  the 
river  Ohio.     Thus   the  war  of   1756  was  com- 
menced on  our  part,  by  way  of  reprisals  for  hofti- 
lities  committed  by  the  French  long  before,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  but,  contrary 
to  that  general   candour  and   integrity,  for  which 
the  Britifh  nation  has  been  remarkable  in  all  her 
transactions  with   foreign   powers,  the  cuitomary 
formality  of  declaring  war  was  unjuitinably  delayed ; 
and,  in  the  autumn  of  1755,  when  France  leait 
expected  fuch  a  blow,  a  resolution  was  taken  in 
council,  to  feize  all  French  {hips,  whether  mer- 
chant-men or  men  of  war,  and  to  bring  them  into 
the  Britifh  ports  :  the  policy  and  fpirit  of  this  mea- 
fure  was  highly  applauded  by  che  nation  in  genera!, 
the  people  being  fired  with  refentment  at  the  per- 
fidious 
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fidious  condudl  of  the  court  of  France,  in 
rifmg  hoftilities  and  encroachments  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  but  ftill  it  was  an  adl  of  piracy,  highly  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  this  nation  :  while  it  was 
complaining  of  injuftice,  it  proceeded  to  counte- 
nance it,  by  being  guilty  of  the  fame  treachery. 
The  trading  fubjecls  of  every  country,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  fhould  be  apprifed  of  an  abfolute  rup- 
ture between  their  refpe&ive  fovereigns,  by  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  It  had  been  the  cuftom 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  law  of  ail  civilized  na- 
tions, till  this  bad  precedent  was  made;  and  though 
it  deprived  France  of  the  means  of  manning  their 
navy,  and  enriched  our  people,  yet  it  can  never 
be  justified,  nor  can  any  advantages  derived  from 
it  indemnify  the  nation  for  the  future  confequences 
of  having  given  fuch  an  example  to  the  maritime 
ftates  of  Europe. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  now  perceived  their  error 
too  late,  and  began  to  mediate  a  reconciliation,  by 
applying  to  feveral  neutral  powers  for  that  purpofe ; 
and  they  even  carried  on  fuch  an  appearance  of 
moderation,  as  to  releafe  an  Englifh  frigate  taken 
by  one  of  their  men  of  war,  having  on  board  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  governor  of  Carolina,  who  was  going 
to  his  government;  at  the  fame  time,  however, 
they  made  every  necefTary  preparation  for  war,  and 
lined  their  coafts  oppofite  England  with  troops  and 
tranfports,  as  if  they  mediated  an  invafion.  The 
Britifh  miniftry  on  their  part  exerted  themfelves 
with  uncommon  ardour  and  difpatch,  fending  fleets 
and  armies  to  all  our  fettlements  in  Afia,  and  Ame- 
rica; and  forming  alliances  and  fubfidiary  treaties 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  CafTel,  and  the  emprefs 
ofRuffia. 

On  the  1 3th  of  November  the  parliament  met, 
When  the  treaty  with  Hefle  Caflel  for  troops,  in- 
tended 
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tended  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  Hanover, 
was  vehemently  oppofed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by 
the  earl  of  Temple  and  others,  as  involving  the 
nation  in  a  continental  quarrel  and  expcnce  for  the 
defence  of  the  king's  dominions,  not  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  treaty  was  in 
the  end,  approved  by  a  great  majority.  In  the  lower 
houfe,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  oppofed  the  treaty 
with  mafterly  arguments;  and  Sir  Thomas  Ro- 
binfon,  on  whom  the  minifter  relied  for  its  defence 
in  that  houfe,  wanted  abilities  for  the  duties  of  his 
high  ftation  at  this  critical  juncture;  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  removed,  though  the  motion  for  ap- 
proving the  treaty  by  an  addrefs  of  thanks  was  car- 
ried by  a  great  majority. 

Mr.  Fox  fucceeded  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  :  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Mr.  Legge,  difgufted  at  thefe  foreign 
treaties,  and  the  alteration  in  the  miniftry,  refign- 
ed ;  and  many  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends  being  intro- 
duced into  different  departments  of  the  government, 
this  was  called  the  new  adminiftration,  with  Mr. 
Fox  at  their  head.  However,  the  controlling  di- 
redion  of  public  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  whom  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  occafionally  joined  as  a  coadjutor  ;  the 
reft  of  the  members  of  this  adminiftration  were 
merely  oftenfible  minifters.  And  now  a  fucceflion 
of  mifmanagement,  of  blunders,  and  of  misfor- 
tunes, difgraced  the  nation,  and  ftirred  up  a  ge- 
neral indignation  againft  the  duke  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Informations  had  been  fent  from  general  Blakeney 
to  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  defign  of  the  French  to  attack 
Minorca,  fo  early  as  the  yth  of  February  1756; 
and  advifing  the  miniftry  to  lend  him  fuch  affiftance 
as  might  enable  him  to  put  that  ifland  in  a  proper 
itate  of  defence  with  all  fpeed.  Thefe  hints  they 
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totally  difregarded,  being  fo  deftitute  of  good  in- 
telligence from  France,  that  they  believed  all  the 
preparations  of  that  court  were  deftined  for  the  in- 
vafion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  under  colour  of  pro- 
tecting the  kingdom  againft  this  idle  project ;  they 
advifed  his  majefty  to  fend  for  a  body  of  Hefiian 
troops  j  and  in  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Fox  moved 
the  houfe  of  commons  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
deliring  his  majefty  to  fend  for  twelve  battalions 
of  his  electoral  troops,  which  was  carried,  but  not 
without  great  oppofition  ;  and  fuch  expedition  was 
ufed,  that,  before  the  end  of  May,  both  the  Hef- 
fians  and  the  Hanoverians  arrived,  and  were  en- . 
camped  indifferent  parts  of  England.  The  people 
in  general,  were  highly  exafperated  to  fee  Great. 
Britain  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
commit  the  cuftody  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
foreign  auxiliaries,  while  a  fcheme  for  railing  a 
national  militia,  brought  into  the  houfe  early  in 
the  fefiion  by  Mr.  Charles  Townfhend,  had  been 
rejected.  By  this  time,  certain  advice  was  received 
from  France,  that  the  Toulon  fleet  was  deftined 
for  Minorca,  but  the  miniftry  were  (till  ignorant  of 
its  force.  However,  a  fleet  was  prepared,  and  fet 
fail  from  Spithead  on  the  jth  of  April,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Byng,  having  on  board  a 
regiment  of  foot  for  Gibraltar,  and  reinforcements 
for  the  garrifon  of  Minorca  :  but,  owing  to  con- 
trary winds  and  calms,  his  fleet  did  not  arrive  at 
Gibraltar  till  the  2d  of  May,  and  there  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  French  had  already  got  poffeiHon 
of  all  Minorca,  except  the  caftle  or  St.  Philip  ;  and 
that  the  Toulon  fquadrcn  confifted  of  12  ihips  of 
the  line,  inftead  of  8,  which  was  all,  it  was  faid 
by  the  miniftry,  they  could  pofiibly  put  to  fea  j  and 
therefore  they  gave  admiral  Byng  only  j  o;  the  event 
of  his  unfortunate  expedition  is  too  well  known  to 

require 
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require  a  recital  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  the  lofs  of  Minorca  was  wholly  imputed,  by 
the  fenfible  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
miniftry;  and  the  facrifice  of  the  unfortunate  ad* 
miral,  intended  to  appeafe  the  popular  clamour, 
only  ferved  to  increafe  it. 

Infl ructions  were  lent  by  a  great  number  of  cor- 
porations to  their  reprefentatives,  againit  the  next 
feffion  of  parliament,  requiring  them  to  promote  a 
ftri£l  fcrutiny  into  the  caufes  of  the  mifcarriages  of* 
the  war,  and  into  the  application  of  the  large  fums 
granted  in  the  laft  feflion  ;  they  were  likewife  en- 
joined to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  eftablifliment  of  a 
regular  militia,  that  the  nation  might  not  be  indebt- 
ed for  her  fafety,  on  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
to  foreign  mercenaries.  It  was  impoffible  to  accom- 
plifh  thefe  defigns  without  a  change  of  the  minif- 
try, and  therefore  addrelFes,  complaining  of  the 
mifmanagement  of  public  affairs,  were  promoted 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  great  many  were 
carried  up  to  the  throne  j  and  perfons  of  all  ranks 
publicly  exprefling  their  wifhes  to  fee  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  other  hands,  his  majefty  defired  the 
duke  of  Nevvcaitle  to  refign  for  the  prefent,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  gratify  the  views  of  thofe  per- 
fons in  oppofition,.  who  offered  to  take  the  reins  of 
government,  on  condition  only,  that  the  friends 
they  fhould  nominate  might  be  brought  in  with 
them  :  affuring  his  grace  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
fhould  be  reinstated,  as  foon  as  an  opportunity 
fhould  arife  to  propofe  a  coalition  of  parties.  Agree- 
able to  this  plan,  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  retired, 
and  the  duke  of  Devonfhire  was  appointed  firft  lord 
of  the  treafury,  Mr.  Legge  was  reftored  to  his  for- 
mer poft  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  George  Lyttleton  ;  the  earl  of  Temple 
was  made  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  inftead  of  lord 
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Anfon,  and  Mr.  Foxreftgned  the  fealS  of  fecretary 
of  ftate  toMr.  Pitt,  the  idoi  of  the  people,  and  that 
gentleman  ftipulated  for  the  removal  of  lord  chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  who,  with  a  view  of  aggrandif- 
ing  his  family,  had  lately  taken  too  great  a  fhare 
in  the  politics  of  the  cabinet. 

The  firft  object  of  the  new  miniftry  was  to  advifc 
the  king  to  fend  back  the  Hanoverian  troops,  the 
next  was,  to  form  a  plan  for  purfuing  more  vigorous 
meafures  in  the  conduit  of  the  war  ;  and  the  third, 
to  carry  the  militia  bill  into  a  law,  all  of  which 
they  effe&cd  between  the  month  of  November  1 756, 
when   they  came   into  power,   and  the  month  of 
January  1757.  An  opposition  however,  was  formed 
to  this  conltitutional  a£l  without  doors,  and  though 
all   parts  of  the  kingdom  had  fent  up  addrefles  to 
the  throne,  and  inftru&ions  to  the  members  of  par- 
liament  to   obtain    a  militia,    while    the  Gfrmitrt 
troops  were  in  the  kingdom  j  yet  fuch  is  the  influ- 
ence of  faction,  that  a  fewdifcontented  men  amongft: 
the  late  difcarded  miniftry,  foon  ftirred  up  a  gene- 
ral diflike  to  this  military  fervice,  amongft  the  lower 
and  middling  clafles  of  the  people  :  the  farmers  were 
made  to  believe,  they  would  be  deprived  of  their 
fervants,  and  a  report  was  induftriouily  propagated, 
that  the  militia-men  would  be  fent  out  of  the  king- 
dom,   either  to  Germany,    to  fight  the  battles  of 
foreign  princes,  or  to  America,  to  defend  the  colo- 
nies.    The  late  chancellor  and  his  adherents  were 
llrongly  fufpetted  to  be  thefomenters  of  thisdiitur- 
bance  ;  but,  happily  for  the  nation,  thofe  who  had 
propofed  this  falutary  law,  had  the  refolution  and 
ability  to  carry  it  into  execution,  in  defiance  of  all 
oppofition. 

But  though  the  faction  againft  adminiftration 
could  not  prevail  to  prevent  this  popular  aft,  they 
had  fuch  influence  in  the  counc.l  and  the  fenate, 

that, 
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that,  to  the  furprife  of  the  whole  nation,  they 
fairly  turned  them  out  of  office,  in  the  midft  of 
their  affiduous  endeavours  toreftore  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  nation  ;  to  leflen  the  public  expences, 
by  reducing  the  enormous  falaries  of  the  great  offi- 
cers, and  by  abol idling  a  number  of  ufelefs  places. 
What  facilitated  this  fudden  revolution  at  court 
was,  the  prefuming  behaviour  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
kfng;  this  minifter's  confcious  merit  rendered  him 
rude  and  arrogant  in  office ;  he  knew  that  his  ma- 
jefty  harboured  a  prejudice  againft  him,  taken  up 
when  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  young  man  ;  and  relying  too 
much  on  his  popularity,  he  was  not  fo  condefcend- 
ing  to  his  royal  inafier,  or  fo  indulgent  to  hii 
foibles,  as  his  {ration,  and  the  duty  of  a  fubjc6r, 
required.  The  old  miniftry  availed  themfelves  of, 
this  miitake,  to  reprefent  to  the  king,  that  he  was 
enflaved  by  a  haughty  fervant;  and  they  likewife 
impeded  every  good  defign  of  adminiftration  by 
their  influence  in  the  privy-council,  and  in  the 
high  departments  of  {rate,  fo  that  there  was  the 
utmofl  confufion  in  the  public  offices ;  the  inferiors 
refufmg  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  till  the 
king  found  it  expedient  to  demand  the  feals  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  April  ;  the  next  day  Mr.  Legge  refigr.ed, 
and  with  him  earl  Temple.  The  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  now  put  into  the 
hands  of  lord  Mansfield,  pro  tempore  ;  the  nation 
was  in  a  general  alarm.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge 
received  add  relies  of  thanks  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, with  their  freedom  in  gold  boxes,  as  au 
honorary  reward  for  their  integrity  and  wifdom, 
during  their  fhort  adminifrration  ;  and  both  the 
king  and  the  new  miniftry  faw  the  hnpofilbility  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  in  the  prefent  difpofuion  of 
the  people,  without  them. 

I   2  With 
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With  a  noble  and  difinterefted  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  fovereign,  and  the  good  of  his  country, 
lord  Mansfield,  with  unwearied  diligence,  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  chiefs  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  by  a  general  coalition  to  fettle  a  per- 
manent miniftry,  not  liable  to  be  harafied  by  op^ 
pofition.  His  generous  defign  took  eftecl,  a  com- 
promife  was  made,  fome  of  each  party  were  taken 
into  the  public  fervice  ;  and  the  following  arrange- 
ment gave  univerfal  fatisfaiStion  : 

The  duke  of  Newcaftle  v/as  reftored  to  his  office 
of  firtt  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  Mr.  Legge  was  rein- 
ftated  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Mr.  Pitt  was 
appointed  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  fouthern 
provinces,  and  was  confidered  as  the  minifter  ;  lord 
Temple  was  made  lord  privy -feal,  lord  Anfon 
prefided  again  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  ;  and 
Mr.  Fcx  was  appointed  paymafter  general  ;  Sir 
Robert  Henley,  of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  was  made 
keeper  of  the  great  feal  ;  and  the  inferior  offices  of 
itate  were  equally  diftributed  amongft  the  friends 
of  the  duke  ofNewcaitle,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
the  three  political  commanders  in  chief.  Thi« 
defirable  event  took  place  the  latter  end  of  June 

1757- 

All  animofities  nowceafed,  former  mi  flakes  were 
buried  in  oblivion,  each  department  of  administration 
exerted  itfelf  folely  for  the  public  good,  which  happy 
Jifpofition  produced  the  moft  glorious  effects  ;  and 
thus  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  had  the  unfpealcable 
latisfaclion  to  be  reitored  to  adminiflration  in  time, 
to  (hare  the  honours  and  applaufe  which  were  be- 
fiowed  by  a  grateful  people,  on  a  miniftry  whofe 
unanimity,  wii'dom,  and  fpirit,  joined  to  the  valour 
,of  our  forces,  by  lea  and  land,  raifed  this  country 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  glory,  between  this 

period 
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period  and  the  year  1762  ;  when  a  total  change  of 
the  miniftry  took  place,  through  the  influence  ot 
the  earl  of  Bute,  who,  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  refignation 
in  1761,  was  made  principal  fecretary  of  Hate  j 
and  from  the  moment  he  came  into  power  had  re- 
folved,  under  the  pretext  of  abolifhing  the  party 
diftinctions  of  whig  and  tory,  abfurdly  to  procure 
the  difmiflion  from  the  royal  fervice  of"  the  warmeft 
friends  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  a  meafure  which 
produced  the  utmoft  diftraction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  ftate,  by  the  removals  it  occafioned, 
rendered  it  impoilible  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
fame  vigour  and  fuccefs  that  had  conftantly  attend- 
ed it  during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
occafioned  a  precipitated,  inglorious  peace,  inade- 
quate in  moft  refpecls,  to  the  fuccefles  of  the  war, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  new  favourite 
artfully  remained  in  the  trifling  poft  of  groom  of  the 
ftole,  from  the  acceilion  of  his  prefent  majefty  in 
1760,  till  he  found  an  opportunity  of  putting  in 
practice  the  old  Machiavelian  maxim,  Divide  and 
rule  :  For  this  purpofe,  he  employed  two  years 
in  ftudying  Mr.  Pitt's  character ;  and  finding  that 
the  foible  of  that  minifter  was  impetuofity  of  tem- 
per, he  ftrengthened  his  own  inter  eft  in  the  cabinet, 
and  obtained  a  full  determination  againft  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  affair  of  declaring  war  againft  Spain  in  1761, 
upon  certain  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  aflift  France. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  both  refigned  upon  this 
occafion,  and  then  the  only  obftacle  to  the  poffeflion 
of  that  plenitude  of  power  the  earl  of  Bute  aimed  at, 
was  the  duke  of  Newcaftle.  By  his  early  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  proteftant  fucceflion  ;  by  his  liberality, 
in  the  public  ufe  he  had  made  of  a  large  fortune  ;  by 
the  favours,  which  in  a  courfe  of  many  years,  and  in 
a  fucceffion  of  great  offices  in  the  ftate,  he  had  been 
I  3  enabled 
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enabled  to  confer  on  fome  of  the  firft  families,  in 
the  kingdom  j  he  had  attached  a  powerful  party  to 
his  intereft,  in  the  council,  in  parliament,  and  in 
the  kingdom  at  large.  In  a  word,  he  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  hcaJ  of  the  whigs,  and  he  was  beloved  by 
the  people  for  his  magnificence,  affability,  and  per- 
fonal  difmtereftednefs.  It  was  therefore  a  bold  un-« 
dertaking  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  this  old  fer- 
vant,  and  faithful  friend  to  the  royal  family  :  but 
ambition  levels  all  obftnidlions. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  laft  reign,  the  duke, 
,his  family  and  friends,  had  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  foverei^n,  and  the  chief  direction  of  public 
affairs.  But  his  advanced  age,  and  hislituatior,  had 
prevented  his  having  any  opportunity  to  cultivate  a 
perfonah'ntereft  with  his  prefentmajefry.  His  con- 
tinuance at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  after  the  atcd- 
fion,  was  therefore  extremely  precarious,  becaufe^ie 
did  not  pofl'efs  the  royal  confidence;  and  the  pcrfbn 
who  had  it,  ccnfidering  that  department  as  the 
chief  feat  of  power,  contrived  to  tire  the  patience 
of  the  duke,  by  repeated  mortifications,  till  he  was 
obliged  to  refign,  and  lord  Bute  was  appointed  firft 
lord  of  the  tr«afury,  who  foon  cleared  every  de- 
partment in  the  itate,  of  the  friends  of  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle.  His  animofity,  or  want  of  political  abi- 
lities, however,  proved  the  bane  of  his  own  power  ; 
ami  his  fhort-lived  adminlftration,  which  lafted 
little  more  than  a  year,  was  marked  with  violence 
and  injuftice ;  even  clerks  in  office,  whofe  falaries 
did  not  exceed  50!.  per  annum,  v/ere  turned  out 
of  their  employments,  and  left  deftitute  of  all  pro- 
vifion,  without  fo  much  as  the  fhadow  of  any  charge 
againft  them.  This  conduct,  and  the  popular  dif- 
approbation  of  the  peace,  forced  him  to  retire  from 
all  public  bufinefs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1763 ;  and  the  whigs  faw  themfelves  under  a  necef- 
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fity  to  revive  the  diftin&ion  between  them  and  the 
torles  with  as  much  heat  as  ever,  lord  Bute  having 
introduced  and  fupported  in  power,  many  of  the 
avowed  enemies  to  the  Hanover  family,  and  to  the 
proteftant  fucceflion  in  that  illuftrious  houfe. 

In  the  year  1765,  when  the  Roclcingham  admi- 
niitration  was  formed  by  the  late  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, his  royal  highnefs  advifed  them  to  ftrengthea 
their  intereft',  by  taking  in  the  duke  of  Newcaftlc  j 
his  grace  was  accordingly  appointed  lord  privy-feal, 
which  he  refigned  the  following  year,  to  his  old. 
colleague  in  office,  the  earl  of  Chatham. 

His  grace  now  refolved  to  quit  the  court,  and  all 
public  bufinefs,  upon  which  occalion  his  majefty 
offered  him  a  penfion  ;  but,  though  he  had  greatly- 
injured  his  private  fortune,  by  devoting  great  part 
oh  an  income  of  50,000 1.  per  annum,  to  tire 
eftablifhment  of  George  J.  he  nobly  refufed  tf> 
difgrace  his  birth  and  character,  and  fcorned  to 
become  a  burthen  either  to  the  king,  or  to  the  na- 
tion, as  all  petitioners  are.  His  grace  pafled  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  enjoying  the 
company  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  being  confidered  as  the  moft  difmtereited 
patriot  of  the  prefent  age. 

In  the  year  1768  his  health  began  vifibly  to 
decline,  and  he  was  foon  thought  to  be  in  great 
danger ;  as  his  end  approached,  his  attention  to 
his  devotions  was  conttant  and  fervent,  fuitable  to 
that  unfeigned  piety  for  which  he  had  been  diftin- 
guifhed  throughout  life*  On  the  i7th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  morning,  he  defired  to  receive  the  facra- 
ment,  which  was  admin iftered  to  him  by  the  bifhop 
of  Salifbury;  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature. 

His  grace  dying  without  iiTue,  the  title  of  duke 
of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  became  exttn&,  but  that 
I  4  of- 
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of  Newcaftle  under  Line,  conferred  upon  him  in 
1756,  with  remainder  in  the  female  line,  devolved 
to  the  prefent  duke,  who  married  Mr.  Henry  Pel- 
ham's  eldeft  daughter. 
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Earl    of    CHESTERFIELD. 
[A.  D.  1695,  to  1773.] 

Tf  EW  characters,  within  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
•*•  lent  generation,  have  been  more  admired  than 
that  of  the  celebrated  nobleman,  of  whom  we  are 
now  to  give  concife  memoirs,  in  order  to  bring 
this  work  to  a  regular  conclufion.  It  is  with  pleafure 
we  likewife  inform  the  reader,  that  an  ample  life 
of  lord  Chefterfield  is  in  the  prefs,  which,  though 
it  does  not  preclude  the  neceffity  of  our  giving 
iome  account  of  him,  will  apologife  for  its  defects  ; 
as  our  materials  are  taken  from  what  has  already 
appeared  in  print;  and  the  feparate  life  promifed 
to  the  public  is  compiled  by  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Dr.  Maty,  from  authentic  documents. 

His  lordfhip  was  defcended  from  a  family  of 
great  antiquity,  and  his  father  married  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Halifax  ;  he  was  the 
eldeft  of  four  fons,  and  born  in  the  year  1695. 

At  an  early  age,  this  young  nobleman,  then 
ilyled  lord  Stanhope,  was  fent  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  three  years  3  and  having  taken 
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op  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  left  the  uni- 
verfity,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  By 
his  lordfhip's  own  account  in  his  writings,  his 
knowledge  was  at  this  time  confined  to  fcholaftic 
learning,  in  which  he  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  ;  but  in  polite  literature  he  efteemed  himfelf 
deficient.  "  When  he  talked  beft,  he  quoted  Ho- 
race; when  he  aimed  at  being  facetious,  he  quoted 
Martial ;  and  when  he  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, he  talked  Ovid.  He  was  convinced  that 
none  but  the  ancients  had  common  fenfe,  and  that 
the  claflics  contained  every  thing  that  was  either 
neceflary,  ufeful,  or  ornamental."  In  the  firft  par- 
liament of  George  I.  he  was  elected  a  burgefs  for 
St.  Germaine  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  next,  for 
Leftwithiel  in  the  fame  county.  He  tells  us,  "  that 
he  fpoke  in  parliament  the  firft  month  he  was  in  it, 
and  from  the  day  he  was  eledied,  to  the  day  he  fpoke, 
thought  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  fpeaking." 

By  a  few  months  refidence  at  the  Hague,  in  the 
interval  between  his  leaving  the  univeriity  and  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  he  had  worn  off  the  ruft  of 
college  pedantry;  frequenting  the  court,  introduc- 
ing himfelf  into  the  belt  company,  attentively 
ftudying,  and  imitating  the  free,  unaffected  air, 
manners,  and  converfation  of  people  of  the  firit  dif- 
tinction,  and  amongft  thefe,  of  fuch  as  were  re- 
markable for  their  politenefs,  were  the  means  he 
made  ufeof  to  familiarife  himfelf  to  the  great  world, 
To  a  ftrong  defire  of  pleafing,  he  added  a  fund  of 
good  humour,  and  great  vivacity.  With  thefe  qua«- 
lifications  he  entered  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  it  was 
foon  difcovered  that  he  pofTefled  talents  to  render 
him  confpicuous  ;  for  his  eloquence  was  mafterly, 
his  fentiments  patriotic,  and  his  addrefs  peculiarly 
engaging. 

I  On 
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On  patriotic  principles  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
George  I.  and  flood  foremoit  in  the  ranks  of  thofe 
loyal  fubjects  who  tendered  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  fupport  of  his  perfon  and  govern mentagainft  the 
defigns  of  the  pretender  and  his  adherents.  Such 
conduct,  and  luch  talents,  could  not  remain  un- 
noticed by  the  court ;  and  the  firft  mark  of  royal 
favour  conferred  upon  him,  fufficiently  demonftrated 
that  the  king  had  a  moft  favourable  opinion  of  his 
abilities  ;  for  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bod-chamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  II.  In  this  ftation  he  continued,  after  a  dif- 
agreementhad  arifen  between  the  king  and  the  prince 
in  the  year  1717  ;  and  the  prince  retaining  him  in 
his  fervice,  after  his  royal  highnefs  had  been  forbid 
the  court,  lordStanhope  did  not  receive  any  further 
.token  of  the  king's  eiteem  till  1723,  -when  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  In 
1726,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  and  peerage  of  earl 
off  Chefterfield,  on  the  demife  of  his  father,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  foon  after  the 
acceffion  of  George  II.  he  was  fworn  in  one  of  his 
inajefty's  privy  council. 

Jn  the  year  1728,  his  lordfhip  was  appointed  am- 
baflador  extraordinary  to  the  ftates-general,  which 
high  (iation  he  fupported  with  the  greateft  dignity; 
2nd  being  vefted  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  he 
carried  on,  and  accomplifhed  important  negotiations 
equally  beneficial  to  his  own  country,  and  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  (hues  general ;  who,  during  the  two 
years  he  vefided  at  their  court,  held  him  in  the 
bigbefl  eiteem,  and  manifefted  their  regard  to  his 
per  ion  as  well  as  his  character,  by  every  mark  of  re- 
IpecT:  and  attention  in  their  power. 

Upon  his  return  toEng'and  in  1730,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  knight  companion  of  the  noble  order  of  the 
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garter,  and  appointed  fteward  of  the  houfehold;  and 
the  fame  year,  he  went  back  to  the  Hague,  with 
his  former  character.  The  following  winter,  m 
confequence  of  fome  mifreprefentation  of  his  con- 
duct, as  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold,  foon  after 
his  return  from  theHague,  a  mifunderftandingarofe 
between  his  lordftiip  and  the  king,  which  ended  in 
his  refignation  of  that  office ;  and  he  retired  to  his 
country  feat  in  Derbyfhire.  But  when  the  parlia- 
ment fat,  he  conftantly  attended  his  duty,  and  tho' 
for  the  prefent,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further 
promotion  at  court,  he  did  not  enter  into  any  party, 
nor,  oppofe  the  meafures  of  adminiftration,  except 
when  he  was  clearly  convinced  that  they  militated 
againft  the  honour  and  intereft  of  his  country. 

About  the  fame  time  his  lordfhip  married  lady 
Melofina  deSchulenberg,  countefs  of  Walfingham,. 
the  natural  daughter  of  George  I.  by  the  du.tch.efs  of 
Kendal  and  Munfter. 

in  the  feffion  of  parliament  in  1733*  his  lordfhip. 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  the  active  part  he  took  ia 
all  the  important  buftnefeof  that  interefting  period. 
In  a  warm  debate  x  he  oppofed  the  reduclion  of  the 
army  :  he  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  excife  bill ;  he 
Supported  the  motion  for  ordering  the  directors  of 
the  fouth-fea  company  to  deliver  in  an  account  of 
the  difpofal  of  the  forfeited  eftates  of  the  infamous 
directors  in  1720;  and  upon  the  failure  of  another 
motion,  to  appoint  a  committee  te  examine  into  the 
management  ef  the  affairs  of  that  company  ever 
fmce  the  year  1720,  he  drew  upland  entered  a  fpi- 
jited  proteft,  which  was  iigned  by  feveraL  other 
lords. 

In  the  fpringof  the  year  1734,  thedukeofMarl^ 
borough  brought  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  peers,  to 
j>reveRt  officers  of  the  army  .being  deprived  of  their 
Sj  otherwife  than  by  fentence  of  a  court 
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martial ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  duke  moved  for  an 
addrefs  to  his  majefty,  to  know  who  advifed  him  to 
deprive  thedukeof  Boltonand  lord  Cobham  of  their 
regiments,  for  having  voted  in  parliament  againft 
the  meafures  of  the  minifhy.  Lord  Chefterfield 
warmly  feconded  the  motion,  and  fupported  the 
bill  j  but  they  were  both  rejected  -by  a  great  majority. 
In  the  following  feffion,  he  took  the  part  of  the  fix 
Scotch  noblemen  who  prefemed  a  petition  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  complaining  of  an  undue  election  of 
the  fixteen  peers  to  fit  in  parliament,  and  maintained 
their  claim  with  uncommon  fpirit. 

In  1737*  lord  Chefterfield  gave  great  difguft  to 
the  court,  by  a  maflerly  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion to  addrefs  his  majefty  to  fettle  j 00,000 1.  per 
annum  on  his  royal  highnefs  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  upon  its  failure,  he  entered  his  proteft. 
But  his  moft  remarkable  fpeech  in  this  feffion  was, 
againft  the  bill  for  fubje&ing  plays  to  the  infpedion 
and  licence  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  Upon  thisoc- 
eafton  his  lordfhip  difplayed  all  the  powers  of  ora- 
tory, though  without  fuccefs.     He  confidered  it  as 
a  reftraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft.  The  compofition 
or"  this  fpeech  has  been  highly  extolled,  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  a  correct  iiyle,  and  of  mafterly  eloquence, 
for  which  reafon  it  has  been  copied  into  fuch  me- 
moirs x>f  his  life  as  are  extant ;  and  therefore,  left 
he  fhould  incur  the  cenfure  of  negligence,  the  edi- 
tor will  follow  the  examples  before  him,  though  he 
confefles  he  has  not  that  very  high  opinion  of  this 
piece,  which  fome  writers  have  exprefled.    Perhaps 
a  judicious  critic  will  be  able  to  difcover  ftriking 
defects  in  -the  political  principles,  as  well  as  in  the 
language  of  this  oration,  which  is  far  from  being  a 
model  of  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle 

It 
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It  is  neceffary  to  premife,  that  the  bill  was  brought 
into  the  lower  houfe  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  got  into  his  poffefiion  the  manufcript  of  a  co- 
medy defigned  for  the  ftage,  which  was  replete  with 
the  bittereft  farcafms  upon  adminiftration.  The 
bill  was  calculated  to  prevent  all  perfonal  fatire 
againft  men  in  power  for  the  future,  and  it  was  well 
contrived  for  the  purpofe,  to  fubje<9:  all  new  pieces 
to  a  licence  from  an  officer  of  the  court,  who,  ex 
officio^  muft  be  in  the  intereft  of  the  minifter.  It 
pafled  the  lower  houfe  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  ; 
and  in  the  upper  houfe,  upon  the  motion  for  com- 
mitting it,  after  fpeaking  of  the  precipitancy  with 
which  the  bill  had  pafled  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
of  its  being  pufhed  into  an  empty  houfe  of  lords  at 
the  end  of  the  feifion,  his  lordfhip  thus  proceeds  : 

"  I  have:  gathered  from  common  talk,  while  this 
bill  was  moving  in  the  lower  houfe,  that  a  play 
was  offered  to  the  theatre,  in  order  to  be  exhibited, 
which,  if  my  account  be  right,  was  truly  of  a  molt 
fcandalous  and  flagitious  nature.  What  was  the 
effecl:  ?  why,  the  manager,  to  whom  it  was  offered, 
not  only  refufed  to  acl:  it,  but  carried  it  to  a  certain 
perfon  in  the  adminiftration,  as  a  fure  method  to 
have  it  fupprefied.  Could  this  be  the  occafion  of 
the  bill  ?  furely,  no.  The  caution  of  the  players 
could  never  occafion  a  law  to  reftrain  them  :  it  is 
an  argument  in  their  favour,  and  a  very  material 
one,  in  my  opinion,  againft  the  bill.  It  is  to  me 
a  proof,  that  the  laws  are  not  only  fufficient  to  deter 
them  from  acting  what  they  know  would  offend, 
but  alfo  to  punifh  them  in  cafe  they  Ihould  do  it. 

"  My  lords,  I  muft  own,  I  have  obferved  of  late 
a  remarkable  licentioufnefs  on  the  ftage.  There 
were  two  plays  acled  laft  winter  (Fafquin  and 
Charles  I.)  that  one  would  have  thought  fhould 
have  given  the  greateft  offence,  and  yet  they  were 
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fufFered  without  any  cenfure  whatever.  In  one  of 
thefe  plays,  the  author  thought  fit  to  reprefent  reli- 
•o-ion,  pbyfic,  and  the  lav/,  as  inconiiftent  with 
common  ftnfe.  The  other  was  founded  on  a  ftory, 
very  unfit  for  theatrical  entertainment  at  this  time 
ofdav;  a  ftory  fo  recent  in  the  minds  of  Englifhmen, 
and  of  fo  folemn  a  nature,  that  it  ought  to  be  touched 
upon  only  in  the  pulpit.  The  ftage  may  want  re- 
gulation, the  ftage  may  have  it ;  and  yet  be  kept 
within  bounds,  without  a  new  law  for  that  purpofe. 
44  Every  unneceflary  reftraint  on  licentioufnefs 
is  a  fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a  {hackle  on  the  hands 
of  liberty.  One  of  the  greateft  bleffings  we  enjoy, 
one  of  the  greateft  fclcfliiigs  a  people  can  enjoy,  is 
liberty, — but  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  alloy  of 
evil.  Licentioufnei's  is  th^  alloy  of  liberty.  It  is 
an  ebullition,  an  excrefcence.  It  is  a  fpeck  upon 
the  eye  of  the  political  body,  which  1  can  never 
touch  but  with  a  gentle,  with  n  trembling  hand, 
left  1  deftroy  the  body v left  I  injure  the  eye  upon 
which  it  is  apt  to  appear.  If  the  ftage  becomes  at 
any  time  licentious  ;  if  a  play  appears  to  be  a  libel 
upon  th,e  government^  or  upon  any  particular  man, 
the  king's  courts  are  open,  the  laws  are  fufficieot 
for  puntfhing  the  offender,  and,  in  this  cafe,  the 
perfcin  injured  has  a  Singular  advantage-,  he  can  be 
under  no  difficulty  tp  prove  who  is  the  publisher, 
.and  there  can  be  no  want  of  evidence  to  convict 
him.  But,  my  lords,  fuppofe  it  true,  that  the 
laws  now  in  being  are  not  fufficient  for  putting  a 
check  to,  or  preventing  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
ftage ;  fuppofe  it  abfolutely  neeefTary  fome  new 
laws  fliould  be  made  for  that  purpofe  •  yet  it  muft 
be  granted,  that  fuch  a  law  ought  to  be  maturely 
confidered,  and  every  claufe,  every  fentence,  nay, 
every  word  of  it  well  weighed  and  examined,  left, 
under  fonie  of  ihofe  methods  prefumedj  or  pr«- 
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tended  to  be  neceflary  for  retraining  licentioufnefs, 
a  power  (hould  lie  concealed,  which  might  be  af- 
terwards made  ufeof  for  giving  a  dangerous  wound 
to  liberty.     Such  a  law  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
at  the  clofe  of  a  fefiion,  nor  ought  we  in  the  pafling 
of  fuch  a  law  to  depart  from  any  of  the  forms  pre- 
fcribed  by  our  anceitors  for  preventing  deceit  and 
furprife.  There  is  fuch  a  connection  between  licen- 
tioufnefs and  liberty,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  correft 
the  one,  without  dangeroufly  wounding  the  other. 
It  is  extremely  hard  to  diftinguifh  the  true  limit  be- 
tween them.  Like  a  changeable  filk  we  can  eafily  fee 
there  are  two  different  colours,  but  we  cannot  ea- 
iily  difcover  where  the  one  ends  or  the  other  begins. 
There  can  be  no  great  and  immediate  danger  from 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage.     I  hope  it  will  not 
be  pretended,   that  our  government  may,    before 
next  winter,  be  overturned  by  fuch  licentioufnefs, 
even,  though  our  ftage  were  at  prefent  under  no 
fort  of  legal  controul.     Why  then  may  we  not  de- 
lay, till  next  feflion,  puffing  any  law  again  ft  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  ^     Neither  our  govern- 
ment can  be  altered  nor  our  conftitution  overturned 
by  fuch  a  delay  ;  but,  by  paffing  a  law  rafhly  and 
unadvifedly,  our  conftitution  may  at  once  be  de- 
llroyed,  and  our  government  rendered  arbitrary  ? 
Can  we  then  put  a  fmaH,  a  iriort-lived,  inconve- 
nience, in  the  balance  with  perpetual  flavery  ?  Can 
it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
will  forouch  as  rifle  the  latter  for  the  fake  of  avoid- 
ing the  former  ?     Surely,  my  Lords,  this   is  not 
to  be  expected,  were  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage 
much  greater  than  it  is,  were  the  infufficiency  of 
our  laws  more  obvious  than  can  be  pretended  ;  but, 
when  we  complain  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage, 
and  of  the  infufficiency  of  our  laws,  I  fear  we  have 
more  reafon  to  complain  of  bad  meafures  in  our 
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polity,  and  a  general  decay  of  virtue  and  morality 
among  the  people.  In  public  as  well  as  private 
•life,  the  only  way  to  prevent  being  ridiculed,  or 
cenfured,  is  to  avoid  all  ridiculous  or  wicked  mea- 
fures,  and  to  purfue  fuch  only  as  are  virtuous  and 
worthy.  The  people  never  endeavour  to  ridicule 
thofe  they  love  and  efteem,  nor  will  they  fuffer 
them  to  be  ridiculed  :  if  any  one  attempts  it,  the 
ridicule  returns  upon  the  author ;  he  makes  him- 
felf  only  the  objecl:  of  public  hatred  and  contempt. 
The  actions  or  behaviour  of  a  private  man  may 
pafs  unobferved,  and  confequently  unapplauded, 
uncenfuied  j  but  the  actions  of  thofe  in  high  ftations 
can  neither  pafs  without  notice,  nor  without  cen- 
fure  and  applaufe  ;  and  therefore  an  administration, 
without  efteem,  without  authority  among  the  people, 
let  their  power  be  never  fo  great,  let  their  power  be 
never  fo  arbitrary,  will  be  ridiculed.  The  fevereft 
edicts,  the  moil  terrible  punifhments,  cannot  en- 
tirely prevent  it. 

"  If  any  man  therefore  thinks  he  has  been  cen- 
fured, if  any  man  thinks  he  has  been  ridiculed,  upon 
any  of  our  public  theatres,  let  him  examine  his 
actions,  he  will  find  thecaufe;  let  him  alter  his 
conduct,  he  will  find  a  remedy.  As  no  man  is 
perfect,  as  no  man  is  infallible,  the  greateft  may 
err,  the  moft  circumfpedr,  may  be  guilty  of  fome 
piece  of  ridiculous  behaviour.  It  is  no  licentiouf- 
nefs,  it  is  an  ufeful  liberty,  always  indulged  the 
itage  in  a  free  country,  that  fome  great  men  may 
there  meet  with  a  juit  reproof,  which  none  of  their 
friends  will  be  free  enough,  cr  rather  faithful  enough 
to  give  them.  When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  people,  when 
public  meafures  are  defpifed,  the  audience  will  ap- 
ply what  never  was,  what  could  not  be  defigned  as 
a  fatixe  on  the  prefent  times.  Nay,  even  though 
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the  people  fhould  not  apply,  thofe  who  are  conlcl- 
ous  of  guilt,  thofe  who  are  confcious  of  the  wick- 
ednefs  or  weaknefs  of  their  own  conduct,  will  take 
to  themfelves  what  the  author  never  defigned.  A 
public  thief  is  as  apt  to  take  the  fatire,  as  he  is  apt 
to  take  the  money,  which  was  never  defigned  him. 
We  have  an  inltance  of  this  in  the  cafe  of  a  famous 
comedian  of  the  laft  age  ;  a  comedian  who  was  not 
only  a  good  poet,  but  an  honeft  man,  and  a  quiet 
and  good  fubjcct.  The  famous  Moliere,  when  he 
wrote  his  TartufFe,  which  is  certainly  an  excellent 
and  a  good  moral  comedy,  did  not  defign  to  fatyrize 
any  great  man  of  that  age ;  yet  a  great  man  in 
France  at  that  time  took  it  to  himfelf,  and  fancied 
the  author  had  taken  him  as  a  model,  for  one  of 
the  principal,  and  one  of  the  worft  characters  in 
that  comedy.  By  good  luck,  he  was  not  the  licenfer, 
otherwife  the  kingdom  of  France  had  never  had  the 
pleafure,  the  happinefs  I  may  fay,  of  feeing  that 
play  a&ed  ;  but,  when  the  players  firft  propofed  to 
act  it  at  Paris,  he  had  intereft  enough  to  get  it  for- 
bid. Moliere,  who  knew  himfelf  innocent  of  what 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  complained  to  his  patron 
the  prince  of  Conti,  that,  as  his  play  was  defigned 
only  to  expofe  hypocrify,  and  a  falfe  pretence  of 
religion,  it  was  very  hard  it  fhould  be  forbid  being 
acted,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  fuffered 
to  expofe  religion  itfelf  every  night,  publicly,  on 
the  Italian  ftage.  To  which  the  prince  wittily 
anfwered,  '  It  is  true,  Moliere,  Harlequin  ridicules 
<  heaven,  and  expoles  religion  ;  but  you  have  done 
'  much  worfe  j  you  have  ridiculed  the  firlt  minifter 
«  of  religion.'  My  lords,  the  proper  bufinefs  ©f 
the  ftage,  and  that  for  which  only  it  is  ufeful,  is 
to  expofe  thofe  vices  and  follies,  which  the  laws 
cannot  lay  hold  of;  and  to  recommend  thofe  beau- 
ties and  virtues,  which  minifters  and  courtiers  fel- 
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dom  either  imitate  or  reward  ;  but  by  laying  it 
under  a  licence,  and  under  an  arbitrary  court  licence 
too,  you  will,  in  iny  opinion,  entirely  prevent  its 
-ufe  ;  for  though  I  have  the  greateft  efteem  for  that 
noble  duke  in  whofe  hands  this  power  is  at  prefent 
defigned  to  fall ;  though  I  have  an  entire  confidence 
in  his  judgment  and  impartiality;  yet  1  may  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  leaning  towards  the  fafhions  of  a  court 
is  fometimes  hard  to  be  avoided.  It  may  be  very 
difficult  to  make  one  who  is  every  day  at  court  be* 
Heve  that  to  be  a  vice  or  folly,  which  he  fees  daily 
pra&ifed  by  thofe  he  loves  and  efteems.  By  cuttom, 
even  deformity  itfelf  becomes  familiar,  and  at  lait 
agreeable. — To  fuch  a  perfon,  let  his  natural  im- 
partiality be  neve:  fo  great,  that  may  appear  to  be 
a  libel  againft  the  court  which  is  only"  a  moft  juft 
and  a  moft  necellary  Satire  upon  the  fafhionable  vices 
2nd  follies  of  the  court. — Courtiers,  my  lords,  are 
too  polite  to  reprove  one  another;  the  only  place 
where  they  can  meet  with  any  jujt  reproof,  is  ,a. 
free,  though  not  a  licentious  ftage ;  and  as  every 
fort  of  vice  and  folly,  generally  in  all  countries, 
begins  at  court,  and  from  thence  fpreads  through 
the  country,  by  laying  the  ftage  under  an  arbitrary 
court  licence,  inftead  of  leaving  it  what  it  is,  and 
always  ought  to  be,  a  gentle  fcourge  for  the  vices 
of  great  men  and  courtiers,  you  will  make  it  a  canal 
for  propagating  and  conveying  their  vices  and  follies 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  From  hence,  my 
lords,  I  think  it  muft  appear,  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  cannot  fo  properly  be  called  a  bill  for  re- 
ftraining  the  licentioufnefs,  as  it  may  be  called  a 
bill  for  retraining  the  liberty  of  the  ftage,  and  for 
reftraining  it  too,  in  that  branch  which  in  all  coun- 
tries has  been  the  moft  ufeful ;  therefore,  I  muit 
look  upon  the  bill  as  a  moft  dangerous  incroach- 
ment  upon  liberty  in  general.  Nay  farther,  my 
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Jords,  it  is  not  only  an  incroachment  upon  liberty, 
but  it  is  likewife  an  incroachment  on  property. 

tc  Wit,  my  lords,  is  a  fort  of  property  of  thofe 
that  have  it,  and  too  often  the  only  property  they 
have  to  depend  on.  It  is  indeed  but  a  precarious 
dependance.  Thank  God  !  we,  my  lords,  have  a 
dependance  of  another  kind  ;  we  have  a  much  lefe 
precarious  fupport,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us ;  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  vvhofo- 
ever's  property  it  may  be.  Thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  any  fuch  property  are  all  I  hope  our  friends  : 
Do  not  let  us  fubje6l  them  to  any  unneceflary,  or 
arbitrary  rettraint.  1  mutt  own  1  cannot  eafily  agree 
to  the  laying  any  tax  upon  wit;  but  by  this  bill  it 
is  to  be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excifed  ;  for,  if 
this  bill  parTes,  it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper 
way,  without  a  permit ;  and  the  lord  chamberlain 
is  to  have  the  honour  of  being  chief-gauger,  fuper- 
vifor,  commiflioner,  judge  and  jury.  But  what 
is  ftill  more  hard,  though  the  poor  author,  the  pro- 
prietor, I  fhould  fay,  cannot  perhaps  dine  till  he 
has  found  out  and  agreed  with  a  purchafer;  yet,  be- 
fore he  can  propofe  to  feek  for  a  purchafer,  he  muft 
patiently  fubmit  to  have  his  goods  rummaged  at  this 
new  excife-oiHce,  where  they  may  be  detained  for 
fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he  may  find  them  re- 
turned as  prohibited  goods,  by  which  his  chief  and 
beft  market  will  be  for  ever  {hut  againft  him,  and 
that  without  any  caufe,  without  the  lead  fhadow  of 
reafon  either  from  the  Jaws  of  his  country,  or  the 
laws  of  the  ftage.  Thefe  hardships,  this  hazard, 
which  every  gentleman  will  be  expofed  to,  who 
writes  any  thing  for  the  ftage,  muft  certainly  pre- 
vent every  man  of  a  generous  and  free  fpirit  from 
attempting  any  thing  in  that  way;  and,  as  the  ftage 
has  always  been  the  proper  channel  for  wit  and  hu- 
mour, 
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rnour,  therefore,  my  lords,  when  I  fpeak  againft  this 
bill,  I  muft  think  I  plead  the  caufe  of  wit,  I  plead 
the  caufe  of  humour,  I  plead  the  caufe  of  the  Britifh 
itage,  and  of  every  gentleman  of  tafte  in  the  king- 
dom. But  it  is  not,  my  lords,  for  the  fake  of  wit  only; 
even  for  the  fake  of  his  majefty's  lord  chamberlain,  I 
muft  be  againft  this  bill.  The  noble  duke,  who  has 
now  the  honour  to  execute  that  office,  has,  I  am  fure, 
as  little  an  inclination  to  difoblige  as  any  man  ;  but 
if  this  bill  pailes,  he  muft  difoblige,  he  may  difo- 
blige fomeof  his  moft  intimate  friends.  It  is  impoi- 
fible  to  write  a  play,  but  fome  of  the  characters,  or 
fome  of  thefatire,  may  be  interpreted,  foas  to  point 
at  fome  perfon  or  another,  perhaps  at  fome  perfon 
in  an  eminent  ftation.  When  it  comes  to  be  a&ed, 
the  people  will  make  the  application,  and  the  perfon 
againft  whom  the  application  is  made  will  think 
himfelf  Injured,  and  will,  at  leaft  privately,  refent 
it.  At  prefent  this  refentmentcan  be  directed  only 
againft  the  author ;  but,  when  an  author's  play  ap- 
•  pears  with  my  lord  chamberlain's  paUporr,  every 
iuch  refentment  will  be  turned  from  the  author,  and 
pointed  dire<£tly  againft  the  lord  chamberlain,  who 
by  his  ftamp  made  the  piece  current.  What  an 
unthankful  office  are  we  therefore  by  this  bill  to 
put  upon  his  majefty's  lord  chamberlain  !  an  office 
which  can  no  way  contribute  to  his  honour  or  pro- 
fit, and  yet  fuch  a  ohe  as  muft  neceffarily  gain  him 
a  great  deal  of  ill-will,  and  create  him  a  number  of 
enemies.  The  laft  reafonl  fhall  trouble  your  lord- 
ihips  with  for  my  being  againft  the  bill,  is,  that 
in  my  opinion,  it  will  no  way  anfwer  the  end  pro- 
pofed. I  mean,  the  end  openly  propofed,  and,  I  am 
fure,  the  only  end  which  your  lordfhips  propofed. 
To  prevent  the  a6ling  of  a  play,  which  has  any 
tendency  to  blafphemy,  immorality,  fedition,  or 
•private  fcandal,  can  fignify  nothing,  unlefs  you  can 
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likevviie  prevent  its  being  printed  and  publifhed.  • 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  prevent  its  'being  a£i:ed, 
and  admit  of  its  being  printed  and  publifhed,  you 
will  propagate  the  mifchief,  your  prohibition  will 
prove  a  bellows,  which  will  blow  up  the  fire  you 
intend  to  extinguifh.  This  bill  can  therefore  be  of 
no  ufe  for  preventing  either  the  public  or  the  pri- 
vate injury  intended  by  fuch  a  play  ;  and  confe- 
quently  can  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe,  unlefs  it  be  de- 
iigned  as  a  precedent,  as  a  leading  ftep  towards. ano- 
ther, for  fubjecling  the  prefs  likewife  to  a  licenfer  : 
For  fuch  a  wicked  purpofe,  it  may  indeed,  be  of 
great  ufe ;  and,  in  that  Ii2,ht,  it  may  mod  properly 
be  called  a  ftep  towards  arbitrary  power.  Let  us 
conlider,  my  lords,  that  arbitrary  power  has  feldom 
or  never  been  introduced  into  any  country  at  once  : 
it  muft  be  introduced  by  flow  degrees,  and  as  it 
were  ftep  by  ftep,  left  the  people  fhould  perceive 
its  approach.  The  barriers  and  fences  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  mult  be  plucked  up  one  by  one,  and 
ibme  plaufible  pretences  muft  be  found  for  removing 
or  hood-winking,  one  after  another,  thofe  fentries, 
who  are  pofted  by  the  conftitution  of  every  free 
country,  for  warning  the  people  of  their  danger. 
When  thefe  preparatory  fteps  are  once  made,  the 
people  may  then,  indeed,  with  regret,  fee  fiavery 
and  arbitrary  power  making  long  ftrides  over  their 
land,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  think  of  prevent- 
ing or  avoiding  the  impending  ruin.  The  ftage,  my 
lords,  and  the  prefs,  are  two  of  our  out- fentries  ;  if 
we. remove  them,  if  we  hood-wink  them,  if  we 
throw  them  into  fetters,  the  enemy  may  furprizc  us. 
Therefore,  I  rrtuft  look  upon  the  bill  now  before  us 
as  a  ftep,  and  a  moil  necelfary  ftep  too,  for  intro- 
ducing arbitrary  power  into  this  kingdom.  It  is 
a  ftep  fo  neccifary,  that,  if  any  future  ambitious 
king  or  guilty  minifter,  ftiould  form  to  himfelf  fo 
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wicked  a  defign,  he  will  have  reafon  to  thank  us  for 
having  done  lo  much  of  the  work  to  his  hand  j  but 
fuch  thanks,  or  thanks  from  fuch  a  man,  I  am  con- 
vinced every  one  of  your  lordfhips  Would  blufli  to 
receive,  and  fcorn  to  deferve." 

In  the  enfuing  feffion  cf  parliament,  great  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Spaniards  on  the  Britifh  fubje&s  trading  to 
South  America  j  when  this  affair  was  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  with  his 
ufual  eloquence  and  patriotifm,  advifed  the  moft 
vigorous  meafures  to  procure  fatisfadlion  from  the 
court  of  Madrid  ;  and,  confidering  our  navy  as  the 
natural  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  he  voted  againlt 
the  propofed  augmentation  of  the  army.  The  dif- 
pute  with  Spain  being  fettled  in  1739,  by  a  con- 
vention, which  his  lordmip  deemed  dishonourable 
and  injurious  to  his  country,  he  oppofed  the  addrefs 
of  thanks  to  the  king,  which  the  miniitry  wanted 
to  pufh  through  both  houfes  with  precipitation  j 
and  he  was  one  of  the  forty  peers  who  protefted 
againft  it :  in  the  lower  houfe  it  met  with  a  ftronger 
mark  of  difapprobation,  for  it  occafioned  the  fa- 
mous fccejjion ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  great  number  t.f 
the  members,  rinding  the  majority  determined  at 
f.il  events  to  pafs  the  addrefs,  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  left  the  remaining  bufmefs  of  the  feflion 
to  be  tranfa&cd  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration 
alone  ;  abfoluttly  refufing  to  give  any  further  at- 
tendance till  the  next  feflion. 

In  the  winter  of  the  fame  year,  it  was  difcovercd 
that  the  patriotic  party  were  in  the  right,  for,  ad- 
vantageous as  the  convention  was  to  Spain,  that 
court  did  not  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  miniitry  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceflity  to  advife  a  declaration 
of  war.  This  event  brought  the  oppofition  back 
«o  their  duty  in  parliament  and  now  the  earl  of 
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Chefterfield  inveighed  againft  the  mifconducl:  of 
adminiftration  in  their  management  of  the  outfetof 
the  war  ;  and  in  particular,  for  advifing  his  majefty 
to  fend  a  mefTage  for  a  fupply  to  the  lower  houle 
alone. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1740,  and  in  the  fame 
feflion,  his  lordfhip  took  the  lead  in  a  long  and 
violent  debate  upon  the  revival  of  the  pennon-bill  j 
a  bill  intended  to  exclude  pcnfioners  of  the  crown 
from  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  but  all  the 
ftrength  cf  argument  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  by  the  ableft  men  in  the  kingdom,  in  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  proved  ineffectual,  the  mi- 
niftry  having  fecured  a  majority  to  reje£t  the  bill. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  on  the 
4th  of  December  1741,  two  different  motions  were 
made  for  addrefies  to  the  king  on  his  fpeech  from 
the  throne.  The  one,  by  the  duke  of.Argyll,  car  * 
ried  in  it  oblique  reflections  on  the  miniftry  for  the 
tardy  ineffectual  operations  of  the  fleet  againft  Spain, 
this  was  feconded  in  a  nervous  fpeech  by  lord  Chef- 
terfield ;  but  the  other,  propofed  by  the  earl  of 
Holdernefle,  was  palfed  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight  votes.  In  the  fame  feflion,  he  was  a  ftrong 
advocate  for  the  bill  to  indemnify  fuch  perfons  a» 
fhould  give  evidence  in  the  courfe  of  the  enquiry 
into  the  adminiftration  of  the  difcarded  minifter, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  earl  of  Orford. 

On  the  i6th  of  November  1 742,  the  king  opened 
the  feflion  of  parliament  by  a  fpeech,  acquainting 
the  two  houfes,  that  he  had  augmented  the  Britiih 
forces  in  the  low  countries  with  1 6000  Hanoverians ; 
when  this  part  of  the  fpeech  came  to  be  debated  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  the  ufual  motion  for  an 
addrefs  of  thanks,  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  moved 
a  previous  queftion,  for  poftponing  the  addrefs  or 
thanks  j  and  in  the  month  of  February  following, 
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upon  a  motion  made  for  drfmiffing  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  he  was  very  warm  in  its  favour  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  debate,  he  let  fall  fome  expreffions 
concerning  the  king's  electoral  dominions,  which 
his  majefty  highly  refented. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  month,  the  bill 
for  repealing  the  heavy  duties  that  had  been  laid 
on  fpirituous  liquors,  and  licenfes  for  retailing 
thofe  liquors,  and  for  impofmg  others  at  an  eafy 
rate,  (by  fome  writers  falfely  called  the  gin  act, 
whereas  it  was  a  repeal  of  that  act)  met  with  a 
ftrong  oppofitioii  in  the  houfe  o/  lords  j  but  the 
miniftry  could  devife  no  other  expedient  for  in- 
creafing  the  public  revenues,  but  by  facilitating 
the  confumption  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Lord  Chef- 
terfield  upon  this  occafion,  to  his  >ufual  force  of 
reaioning,  added  the  poignancy  of  fatire,  which  he 
always  had  ready  at  command ;  amongft  other  things 
he  faid,  that  the  miniftry  fhould  be  celebrated  as 
the  authors  of  the  drinking  fund ;  and  there  being 
ten  bifhops  in  the  houfe,  who  all  divided  againft 
the  bill,  his  lordfhip,  on  their  coming  over  to  his 
fide  of  the  houfe,  wittily  told  them,  he  was  afraid 
he  had  miftalcen  his  place,  not  having  had  the 
honour  of  their  company  for  many  years. 

Lord  Chefierfield  continued  in  oppofition  to  the 
chief  meafures  of  adminiftration  refpedting  the  war, 
but  more  particularly  againft  the  employment  of 
the  Hanoverian  forces,  in  ttie  feflion  of  parliament 
which  began  en  the  ift  of  December  1743;  and 
in  the  month  of  April  1744,  when  it  was  certain 
that  an  invafion  by  the  pretender  was  in  great  for- 
wardnefs,  the  commons  paiFed  a  bill  for  inflicting 
the  penalties  of  high-treafon  upon  thofe  who  fhould 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  fons  of  the 
pretender  :  when  this  bill  came  into  the  houfe  of 
peers,  the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  moved,  that 
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a  claufe  fhould  be  inferted  for  continuing  the  pe- 
nalty of  treafon  upon  the  pofterity  of  thofe  who 
fhould  be  convicted  of  fuch  correfpondence  :  here 
lord  Chefterfield  appeared  to  be  the  friend  to  hu- 
manity, he  argued  againft  it,  in  the  moft  pathetic 
manner,  expofed  it  as  an  unworthy,  illiberal  ex- 
pedient, repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  rules  of  common 
juftice  ;  and  tending  to  involve  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty  :  the  claufe  however  was  inferted  ;  and 
being  fent  back  to  the  lower  houfe  with  this  amend- 
ment, it  was  carried,  after  a  long  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  fome  other  members  who  had  coun- 
tenanced the  original  bill,  voted  againft  it. 

At  theclofe  of  this  year,  upon  a  change  of  the 
miniftry,  fome  of  lord  Chefterfield's  friends  urged 
the  king  to  lay  afide  all  animofity,  out  of  regard  to 
his  great  abilities,  which  were  now  wanted  for  his 
majefty's  fervice,  in  a  ftation  which  he  had  formerly 
filled  with  fo  much  honour.  Accordingly,  his  ma- 
jefty  was  pleafed  once  more  to  nominate  the  earl,  his 
ambaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
irates  general,  and  he  embarked  for  the  Hague  on  the 
nth  of  January  1745.  The  object  cf  his  negotia- 
tion was,  to  engage  the  Dutch  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  war,  and  to  furnifh  their  quota  of  troops  and 
fhipping.  The  Abbe  de  la  Ville,  on  the  part  of 
France,  was  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  liftening  to 
thefe  propofals ;  confequently  the  two  minifters 
could  not  vifit,  but  meeting  accidentally  in  com- 
pany, he  defired  a  friend  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Abbe,  to  whom  he  paid  this  polite  compliment, 
"  Though  we  are  national  enemies,  I  flatter  my- 
felf  we  may  be  perfonal  friends  :"  by  this  engaging 
addrefs  he  eftablifhed  an  eafy  intercourfe  between 
them,  wherever  they  met.  Havingcarried  his  point, 
he  left  the  Hague,  and  arrived  in  London  in  May, 

VOL.  VI.  K  bringing 
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bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  their  high  mighti- 
neifcs  to  the  king,  in  which  they  highly  extollea  the 
anibaiiaclor  j  and  his  majefry  being  early  informed 
-of  the  profpe£l  of  his  fucceeding  in  this  important 
.affair,  had  nominated  him,  in  his  abfer.ce,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  a  reward  for  this  fervice. 

Scon  after  his  return  home,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient that  he  fhould  go  over  to  his  new  government, 
the  court  having  received  rertain  intelligence  of  the 
great  preparations  making  on  the  coaft  of  France  to 
Invade  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  His  admi- 
niftratjon  in  that  country  is  to  this  hour  a  fubjeclof 
grateful  remembrance,  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it 
gave  fuch  general  fatisfaction  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture, that  mo  ft  of  the  counties  and  chief  cities  ex- 
ceeded the  warjTicit  expectations  of  the  miniftry  at 
home.,  by  entering  into  voluntary  allocutions  for 
the  fupport  of  his  majeily's  perfon  and  government, 
again  ft  the  defigns  of  the  pretender.  In  April  1746, 
he  lefc  Ireland,  to  the  general  regret  of  the  whole 
nation,  having  had  the  acldrefs  to  make  himfelf 
equally  efteemed  by  the  Roman  catholics  and  the 
proteftants. 

On  the  2.9 th  of  October,  this  year,  he  fuccceded 
the  earl  of  Harrington  in  the  oince  of  one  of  the 
principal  feeretaries  of  liate,  and  he  held  the  feals  till 
February  1748,  when  hi.s  health  being  greatly  im- 
paired, and  his  inclination  fora  private  life  gaining 
the  afcendancy  over  the  lures  of  ambition,  he  wait- 
ed on  the  king,  and  dtured  leave  toreilgn  ;  hLs  ma- 
jefty  granted  his  requeft  in  thefe  words  :  "  1  will 
not  prefs  you,  my  lord,  to  continue  in  an  office  you 
are  tired  of,  but  I  muft  inhft  on  feeing  you  often, 
for  you  will  ever  live  in  my  elk  em."  His  lordfhip 
then  went  to  Bath,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
and  on  his  return  to  town  in  ti  e  winter,  hedefcrib- 
ed  the  manner  of  life  to  \\hich  he  intended  to  devote 
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himfelf  for  the  future,  in  the  following  lines,  whi'ch 
he  ordered  to  be  affixed  on  the  moft  confpicuous 
part  of  his  library: 

Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  fomno  &  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  folltcitoe  jucunda  oblivia  vitas. 

Being  feized  with  a  deafnefs  in  the  year  1752* 
\vhich,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  "cut  him  off  from 
fociety,  at  an  agewhen  he  had  no  pleafures  but  thofe 
reft,"  he  made  his  eyes  fupply  the  defeat  of  his  ears, 
by  amufmg  himfelf  with  his  pen  and  his  books;  and 
at  this  time  he  contributed  largely  to  the  admired 
papers,  intitled,  The  WORLD,  conducted  and  pub- 
hmed  by  Mr.  Edward  Moore  a;:d  his  literary  alfo- 
dates. 

His  lordfhip  had  no  iffuebyhis  lady,  but  he  had 
a  natural  fon  by  Madame  duBouchet,  a  French  lady, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  a  criminal  intercourfe  for 
fom'e  years,  chiefly  during  his  refidence  at  the 
Hague;  this  fon,  whofe  name  was  Philip  Stanhope, 
as  he  grew  up,  became  the  chief  object  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  one  caufe  of  his  lordfhip's  resignation, 
of  all  public  employments  was,  that  he  might  have 
the  more  leifure  to  correfpond  with  him  while  he 
w?s  on  his  travels.  He  could  not  leave  his  real 
eftate  to  this  youth,  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy, 
and  therefore  he  adhered  to  a  plan  of  ftrift  oecono- 
my,  in  order  to  raife  him  a  fortune.. 

The  great  pains  he  took  to  cultivate  and  improve 
his  miml,  and  to  form  his  manners,  had  not  the 
defired  effect ;  however,  his  lordfhip  had  intereft 
to  procure  him  the  honourable  employment  of  Bri- 
tifh  refident  at  the  court  of  Drefden  ;  but  all  his 
labour  and  concern  for  this  young  gentleman  be- 
came fruitlefs  by  his  premature  death,  in  1768. 
Lord  Cheflerfield  could  not  get  over  this  fevere 
blow,  but  from  this  time  grew  feeble  and  languid  : 
K  2  yet 
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yet  thofe  flames  of  wit  and  humour,  for  which  he 
has  been  celebrated  by  all  who  knew  him,  at  times 
broke  forth  from  the  clouds  of  melancholy  in  which 
he  feemed  enveloped.  His  old  friend,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Robinfon,  who  is  above  fix  feet  high,  telling 
him  one  day,  that  if  he  did  not  go  abroad  and  take 
exercife,  he  would  die  by  inches  ;  the  carl,  drolly 
replied,  "  If  that  muft  be  the  cafe,  then  I  am  very 
glad  I  am  not  fo  tall  as  you,  Sir  Thomas." 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1772,  his  fon's 
widow  was  ordered  to  vifit  him,  and  to  bring  with 
her  his  two  grandfons ;  his  lordfhip,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  laid  afide  his  crutch,  with  which  he  ufed 
to  fupport  himfelf,  being  then  very  lame,  and  at- 
tempted to  advance  to  embrace  the  children,  but  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  ftand  alone,  and  would  have 
fallen,  if  a  iervant  had  not  inftantly  fuccoured  him: 
this  affected  him  fo  much  that  he  fhcd  tears,  but 
prefently  recollecting  himfelf,  he  faid,  fmiling, — 
"  This  is  a  frefh  proof  of  my  declenfion,  I  am  not 
able  to  crawl  without  my  three  legs  ;  the  laft  part 
of  the  Sphynx's  riddle  approaches,  and- 1  lhall Toon- 
end  as  1  began,  upon  all  fours." 

His  prediction  was  but  too  foon  verified,  for  he 
loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  in  a  fhort  time  after,  but 
he  retained  his  fenfes  almoft  to  the  laft  hour  of 
his  life.  His  lordfhip  died  on  the  24th  of  March 

1/73- 

His  lordfhip's  character  is  almoft  undefinable; 

he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  wits  of  the 
prefent  age  ;  but  his  flatterers  have  given  him  more- 
reputation  than  any  one  man  ever  acquired  for  this 
talent.  In  his  political  character  he  was  a  patriot 
upon  principle,  yet  the  luft  of  power  made  him 
either  lull  afleep  or  forget  thofe  principles  when  in 
office.  His  public  excellence  lay  chiefly  in  being 
an  able  negociator.  But  his  politenefs,  affability, 

and 
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and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  made  him  unt- 
verfally  admired,  and  gave  him  the  key  to  the  fe- 
crets,  as  well  as  to  the  foibles  of  both  fexes.  In 
ihort,  his  amiable  accomplifhments  rendered  him 
the  moft  fit  psrfon  upon  earth  for  an  arnbafiador 
or  a  viceroy.  His  talents  for  oratory  acquired  him 
the  title  of  the  Britifh  Cicero ;  and  his  tafte  for 
learning  and  the  polite  arts,  together  with  occa- 
fional  liberalities  to  the  profeilbrs,  gained  him  that 
of  the  Maecenas  of  this  country.  But  when  we 
have  allowed,  that  he  was  the  accomplifhed  cour- 
tier, the  perfect  gentleman,  and  the  able  fenator, 
we  could  wifh  to  clofe  the  fcene,  for  the  remaining 
part  of  his  character  does  no  honour  to  his  memory. 
However,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  obferve,  that  this 
admired  nobleman  paid  little  regard  to  thofe  pri- 
vate obligations  between  man  and  man  in  fociety, 
which  are  the  bonds  of  its  happinefs  and  tranquillity; 
his  failure  in  thefe  points  of  morality  was  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  conduit  in  private  life  ;  and  his  let- 
ters to  his  fon,  which  were  published  by  that  gen- 
tleman's widow  after  his  lordfhip's  death,  and  have 
been  read  with  avidity,  by  almoft  all  ranks  of 
people,  are  a  ratification  of  his  immoral  principles 
and  practices  ;  and  his  will,  made  at  the  clofe  of  his 
life,  is  a  (trong  proof  that  his  faculties  had  been 
for  fometime  on  the  decline  ;  for  it  is  inconfiftent, 
partial,  and  peevifh  ;  containing  but  one  claufe  to 
diftinguifh  it  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  which 

is  the  following  : 

"  Satiated  with  the  pompous  follies  of  this  life, 
of  which  I  have  had  an  uncommon  fhare,  I  would 
have  no  pofthumous  ones  difplayed  at  my  funeral, 
and  therefore  defne  to  be  buried  in  the  next  bury-- 
ing-place  to  the  piace  where  I  (hull  die."  This 
order  was  punctually  obeyed,  for  he  was  buried 
privately  in  the  vault  uncLr  South  Audley  chapel, 
K  3  being 
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being  the    neareft  burying- place   to   Chefterfiejd- 
houle,  where  he  died. 

*x*  Authorities  Dodftey's  Annual  Regifter 
1774.  Supplement  to  the  Univcrfal  Magazine, 
Vol.  LiV.  Mortimer's  Hift.  of  England,  Vol.'  III. 


MEMOIRS     OF 

GEORGE,  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

[A.  D.  1708,  to   1773.} 

*Tp  H  E  late  lord  LYTTELTON  is  the  laft  of  thofe 
•*•  illuftrious  perfonages,  whofe  diftinguifhed  ta- 
lents rendered  them  eminently  ufeful  to  their  coun- 
try in  public  flations,  and  an  ornament  to  fociety 
in  private  life ;  and  who  have  paid  the  common 
debt  of  nature. — Great  Britain,  at  this  time,  can 
make  her  boaft  of  men  of  equal  genius  and  abili- 
ties in  every  department  of  civil  government.  She 
has  her  ftatefmen,  patriots,  fenators,  judges,  ge- 
nerals, and  admirals,  who  may  vie  with  the  mofr. 
exalted  characters  recorded  in  thefe  volumes.  The 
editor  wifhes  they  may  long  continue  to  adorn  and 
ierve  their  country  ;  and  with  great  pleafure  con- 
figns  to  feme  future  compiler,  the  agreeable  tafk 
of  doing  juftice  to  their  memories,  which  will  fur- 
nifh  him  with  ample  matter  for  extending  THE 
BRITISH  PLUTARCH  beyond  its  prefent  limits. 

His  lordfhip  claimed  defcent  from  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  families  in  this  kingdom.  His  an- 
ccftors  had  poileffions  in  the  vale  of  Eveiham, 
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Worcefterfhire,  in  the  reign  of  Hejiry  III.  parti- 
cularly at  South-Lyttelton,  from  which  place  i'ome 
antiquarians  have  atfcrted  "they  to:- 1:  'their  name. 
There  were  two  grants  of  lan-J  belonging  to  Evc- 
fham-abbey  in  the  pofTefnon  cf  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Selden,  to  which  one  John  de  Lyttdton  -was 
witnefs,  in  the  year  1160.  The  great  judge  Lyt- 
telton,  in  the  reign  of  H:?nry  IV.  w;is  one  of  this 
family,  and  from  him  descended  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 
tehon,  father  of  the  late  peer,  who  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  year  1727  ;  which 
poir  he  rciigned  many  ye.-:rs  afterwards,  on  account 
of  the  bad  itate  of  his  health. 

This  gentleman  married  Chriftian,  daughter  t«> 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  filter  of  the  late  lord  vifcount 
Cobham,  and  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Anne,  by 
whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  fix  daughters,  the  eldeft 
of  which  was  George,  afterwards  created  lord 
Lyttelton,  who  was  born  at  Hagley,  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  one  of  the  moft  beautiiul  rural  retirements 
in  this  kingdom,  in  the  year  1708. 

He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at 
Eaton-fchool,  where  he  {hewed  an  early  inclina- 
tion to  poetry.  His  paftorals,  and  fome  other  light 
pieces,  were  originally  written  in  that  feminary  of 
learning,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  uni- , 
verfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  purfued  his  claflical 
itudies  with  uncommon  avidity,  and  fketched  the 
plan  of  his  Perfian  letters,  a  work  which  after- 
wavds  procured  him  great  reputation,  not  only 
from  the  elegance  of  the  language  in  which  they 
were  compofed,  but  from  the  excellent  obfervations 
they  contained  on  the  manners  of  mankind. 

In  the  year  1728,  he  fet  out  on  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  accidentally  be- 
cawe  acquainted  with  the  honourable  Mr.  Poyntz, 
then  our  minifter  at   the  court  of  Versailles,  who 
K  4 
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xvas  fo  ftruck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
our  young  traveller,  that  he  invited  him  to  his 
houfe,  and  employed  him  in  many  political  nego- 
tiations, which  he  executed  with  great  judgment 
and  fidelity. 

The  good  opinion  Mr.  Poyntz  entertained  of 
Mr.  Lyttelton's  character  and  abilities  is  tertified 
in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand  to  his  father,  in 
which  he  exprefles  himfelf  as  follows  : 

To  Sir  THOMAS  LYTTELTON,  Bart. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  received  your  two  kind  letters,  in  which  you 
are  pleafed  very  much  to  over  value  the  fmall  civi- 
Jities  it  has  lain  in  my  power  to  (hew  Mr.  Lyttelton. 
I  have  more  reafon  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  giving 
me  fo  convincing  a  mark  of  your  regard,  as  to  in- 
terrupt the  courfe  of  his  travels  on  my  account, 
which  will  lay  me  under  a  double  obligation  to  do 
all  I  can  towards  making  his  flay  agreeable  and 
ufeful  to  him ;  though  I  {hall  ftill  remain  the  greater 
gainer,  by  the  pleafure  of  his  company,  which  no 
fervices  of  mine  can  fufficiently  requite.  He  is  now 
in  the  fame  houfe  with  me,  and,  by  that  means, 
more  constantly  under  my  eye  than  even  at  Soifibns  j. 
but  I  fhould  be  very  unjuft  to  him,  if  I  left  you  un- 
der the  imagination,  that  his  inclinations  ftand  in 
the  leaft  need  of  any  fuch  ungenerous  reftraint  : 
depend  upon  it,  Sir,  from  the  obfervation  of  one 
who  would  abhor  to  deceive  a  father  in  fo  tender  a 
point,  that  he  retains  the  fame  virtuous  and  fludious 
difpofitions,  which  nature  and  your  care  planted  in 
him,  only  firengthened  and  improved  by  age  and 
experience;  fo  that,  I  dare  promife  you,  the  bad 
examples  of  Paris,  pr  any  other  place,  will  never 
have  any  other  effect  upon  him,  but  to  confirm 
him  in  the  right  choice  he  has  made.  Under  thcfe 

happy 
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happy  circumftances  he  can  have  little  occafion  for 
any  other  advice,  but  that  of  fuftaining  the  cha- 
racter he  has  fo  early  got,  and  of  fupporting  the 
hopes  he  has  raifed.  I  wiih  it  were  in  my  power 
to  do  him  any  part  of  the  fervice  you  fuppofe  me 
capable  of.  I  {hall  not  be  wanting  to  employ  him 
as  occafion  offers,  and  to  aflift  him  with  my  advice 
where  it  may  be  necefiary,  though  yourcares( which 
he  ever  mentions  with  the  greateft  gratitude)  have 
made  this  tafk  very  eafy.  He  cannot  fail  of  making 
you  and  himfelf  hnppy,  and  of  being  a  great  orna- 
ment to  our  country,  if,  with  that  refined  tafte  and 
delicacy  of  genius,  he  can  but  recall  his  mind,  at 
a  proper  age,  from  the  pleafures  of  learning,  and 
gay  fcenes  of  imagination,  to  the  dull  road  and  fa- 
tigue of  bufmefs..  This  I  have  fometimes  taken  the 
liberty  to  hint  to  him,  though  his  own  good  judg- 
ment made  it  very  unneceflary.  Though  1  have  only 
the  happinefs  of  knowing  you,  Sir,  by  your  reputa- 
tion, and  by  this  common  object  of  our  friendfhipx 
and  affection,  your  ion,  I  beg  you  will  be  perfuad- 
ed  thatl  am,  with,  the  mod  particular  refpeft, 

SIR, 
Your  mod  humble 

and  obedient  fcrvant, 

S.  POYNTZ." 

Mr.  Lyttelton's  conduct,  while  on  hfs  travels, 
was  alefibn  of  instruction  to  the  reft  of  his  country- 
men ;  inftead  of  lounging  away  his  hours  at  the  cof- 
fee-houfes  frequented  b)  theEnglifh,  and  adopting 
the  fafhicnable  follies  and  vices  of  France  andltaly, 
his  time  was  palled  alternately  in  his  library,  and 
in  the  focietyof  men  of  rank  and  literature.  In  this 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  wrote  a  poetical  epiitle  to 
Dr.  Ayfcough,  and  another  to  Mr,  Pope,  which 
dew  fingulai  tafte  and  corrednefs. 

K  5  After 
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After  continuing  a  confiderable  time  at  Paris  with 
Mr.  Poyntz,  who,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  behaved 
like  a  fecond  father  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons 
and  Geneva,  from  thence  to  Turin,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  great  marks  of  friendfhip  by  his  Sar- 
dinian majefry.  He  then  vifited  Milan,  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  he  applied  himfelf  clofe- 
]y  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was,  even  in  that 
celebrated  metropolis,  allowed  to  be  a  perfect  judge 
of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture. 

During  his  continuance  abroad,  he  conftantly 
correfponded  with  Sir  Thomas,  his  father;  feveral 
of  his  letters  are  yet  remaining,  and  place  his  filiat 
sfFeclion  in  a  very  diftinguifhcd  light.  He  foon  after 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  elected  re-" 
preientative  for  the  borough  of  Okehampton,  inDe- 
vonfhire,  and  behaved  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadtion 
of  his  conftituents,  that  they  feveral  times  re-elect- 
ed him  for  the  fame  place,  without  putting  him  to 
the  lead  expence. 

About  this  period,  'he  received  great  marks  of 
friendfhip  from  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  father 
of  his  prefent  majefty  ;  and  was,  in  the  year  1737, 
appointed  principal  fecretarv  to  his  royal  highnefs, 
and  contir.ucd  in  the  ftridteil  intimacy  with  him  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  Kis  attention  to  public  bu- 
firicfs  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exer- 
cifuig  iv's  poetical  talent.  A  -rooft  am  Fable  young 
lady,  Mifs  Fortefcue,  infpired  him  wiih  a  paffion', 
V.'hich  produced  :-.  numbcrof  little  pieces,  remarkable 
for  their  tendernefs  ai>d  elegance;  and  he  had  a  hap- 
py facility  of  ftrikingout  an  extempore  compliment, 
which  cbtaintd  him  no  fmi.il  (hare  of  reputation. 
One  evening  being  in  company  with  lord  Ccbham 
and  feveral  of  the  nobility  at  Stowe,  his  lordihip 
mentioned  his  defign  of  putting  up  a  buft  of  lady 
Suffolk,  in  his  beautiful  gardens ;  and,  turning  ta 
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Mr.  Lyttelton,  faid,  George,  you  muft  furnifh  me 
with  a  motto  for  it.  I  will,  my  lord,  anfwered  Mr. 
Lyttel'ton,  and  diredly  produced  the  following 
couplet ; 

Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  madey 
But  truth  and  goodnefs  fit  her  for  a  {hade. 

When  Mr.  Pitt,    the  prefent  earl  of  Chatham,, 
loft :  his  commiilion  in  the  guards,  in  confequence  of 
his  fpirited  behaviour  in  parliament,  Mr.  Lyttelton 
was  in  waiting  at  Leicefrer-houfe,  and,  on  hearing 
the  circumftance,.  immediately  wrote  thefe  lines  : 

Long  had  thy  virtue  mark'd  thee  out  for  famey 
Far,  far,  fuperior  to  a  cornet's-  name  ; 
This  generous  Walpole  faw,  and  griev'd  to  find 
So  mean  a  poft  difgrace  that  noble  mind  ; 
The  fervile  ftandard  from  thy  freeborn  hand 
He  took,  and  bad  thee  lead  the  patriot  band. 

In  the  year  1742,  he  married  Lucy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  Fortefcue  of  Filleigh,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  Efq;  the  lady  above-mentioned,,  whole  ex- 
empjary  conduce,  and  uniform  practice  of  religion 
and  virtue,  eftabliihed  his  conjugal  happinefs  upon 
the  moft  folid  bafis.. 

Jni744,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  com- 
miflioners  of  the  trealury,  and  during  his  contipu- 
ance  in  thatftation,  conftantly  exerted  his  influence 
in  rewarding  merit  and  ability.  He  was  the  friend 
and  patron  of  the  late  Henry  Fielding,  James- 
Thompfon,  author  of  the  Seafons ;  Mr.  Mallett, 
Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Weft,  Mr.  Pope, 
and  Voltaire.  On  the  dsath  of  Thotnpfon,  who 
left  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarrafTed  condition,  Mr, 
Lyttelton  took  that  poet's  fifter  under  his  protection, 
K6  Be 
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He  revifed  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus,  which  that 
writer  had  not  put  the  laft  hand  to,  and  brought  it 
out  at  the  theatre- royal  in  Covent-garden,  with  a 
prologue  of  his  own  writing,  in  which  he  fo  affedt- 
ingly  lamented  the  lofs  of  that  delightful  bard,  that 
not  only  Mr.  Quin,  who  fpokethe  lines,  but  almoft 
the  whole  audience  fpon'aneoufly  burit  into  tears. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  his  felicity 
\vas  interrupted  by  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who  died  in 
the  29th  year  of  her  age,  leaving  himonefon,  Tho- 
mas, the  prefent  lord  Lyttelton,  and  a  daughter, 
Lucy,  who  fome  time  iince  married  lord  vifcount 
Valencia.  The  remains  of  his  amiable  lady  were 
depoli  ted  at  Over- Arley,  in  Worcefterfhire  j  and 
:m  elegant  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory 
in  the  church  at  Hagley,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing infcription,  written  by  her  hulband  : 

Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes  : 
Though  meek,  magnanimous ;  tho'  witty,  wife^ 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,,  as  £he  the  world  had  never  feen ; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind 
With  gen  tie il  female  tendernefs  combined. 
Her  fpeech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  love,.. 
Her  .fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove ; 
Her  eloquence  was  fweeter  than  her  long, 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reafon  ftrong. 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  exprefs'd, 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  drefs'd. 

Befide  thefe  beautiful  lines,  Mr.  Lyttelton  wrote- 
a  monody  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  which  will  be 
lemembered  while  conjugal  affection  and  a  tafte  for 
poetry  exifl  in  this  country.. 

His  mafterly  obfervations  on  the  converfion  and 
of  St,  Paul  were  written  at  the  defire  of 
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Gilbert  Weft,  Efq;  in  confequence  of  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton  aflerting,  that,  befide  all  the  proofs  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  old  teftament,  from  the  neceflary 
connection  it  has  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  religion,  from  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and  from 
the  evidence  given  of  his  refurre6Hon  by  all  the  other 
apoftles,  he  thought  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul  alone, 
duly  confidered,  was  of  itfelf  a  demonftration  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  Chriftianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation. 
Mr.  Weft  was  ftruck  with  the  thought,  and  allured 
his  friend,  that  fo  compendious  a  proof  would  be 
of  great  ufe  to  convince  thofe  unbelievers,  that  will 
not  attend  to  a  longer  feries  of  arguments;  and  time 
has  fhewn  he  was  not  out  in  his  conjecture,  as  the 
tradl  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  defences  of  Chrif- 
tianity which  has  hitherto  been  published. 

In  1754,  he  refigned  his  office  of  lord  of  the 
treafury,  and  was  made  cofferer  to  his  majefty's 
houfehold,  and  fworn  of  the  privy  council :  Previous 
to  which,  he  married,  a  fecond  time,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  field-marfhal  Sir  Robert  Rich,  whofe 
indiicreet  conduct  gave  him  great  uneafmefs,  and 
from  whom  he  was  feparated  by  mutual  confent,  a 
few  years  after  his  marriage. 

After  filling  the  offices  of  chancellor  and  under 
treasurer  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  he  was,  by  let- 
ters patent,  dated  the  igth  of  November  1757,  3ift 
of  George  II.  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
ftyle  and  title  of  lord  Lyttelton,  baron  of  Frankley, 
in  the  county  of  Worcefter. 

His  fpeeches  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  upon 
fundry  occahons,  exhibit  ftrong  proofs  of  a  genius 
fuperior  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  of  found 
judgment,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  of  great  good- 
nefu  of  heart,  and  of  mafterly  elocution.  But, 
above  all,  his  oration  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on 
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the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Jew  bill,  in  the* 
feffion  of  parliament  of  1753,  is  fo  perfect  a  model 
of  fine  compofition  in  our  language,  that  it  is  in- 
titled  to  a  place  in  this  work,  on  the  ftrong  pro- 
bability that  it  may  prove  of  fingular  utility  to  feme 
of  our  young  readers;  and  in  this  the  editor  fol- 
lows a  great  example,  that  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Enfield,  prefident  of  the  academy  at  Warrington, 
in  Lancashire,  who,  with  great  judgment,  has  pub- 
lifhed  it  in  his  SPEAKER,  a  feleclion  of  mi  (cell  a- 
ueous  pieces,  from  our  beft  Englifh  writers,  pro- 
perly clafied  ;  and  has  ranked  it  with  the  beft  ora- 
tions of  both  ancients  and  moderns. 

"  Mr.  SPEAKER, 

"  I  fee  no  occafion  to  enter  at  prefent  into  the 
merits  of  the  bill  we  pad  the  laft  feffion  for  the 
naturalization  of  Jews  ;  becaufe  I  am  convinced, 
that  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the  nation,  not  a 
fingle  foreign  Jew  will  think  it  expedient  to  take 
any  benefit  of  that  acl: ;  and  therefore  the  repealing 
of  it  is  giving  up  nothing.  I  alFented  to  it  laft 
year,  in  hopes  it  might  induce  fome  wealthy  Jews 
to  come  and  fettle  among  us  :  in  that  light  1  faw 
enough  of  utility  in  it,  to  make  me  incline  rather 
to  approve  than  diflike  it ;  but  that  any  man  alive 
could  be  zealous  either  for  or  againft  it,  1  confefs 
I  had  no  idea.  What  afre&s  our  religion,  is  in- 
deed of  the  higheft  and  molt  ferious  importance. 
God  forbid  we  fhould  ever  be  indifferent  about  that ! 
tut,  I  thought  this  had  no  more  to  do  with  religion 
than  any  turnpike-acl  we  paft  in  that  feffion  ;  and, 
after  all  the  divinity  that  has  been  preached  on  the 
fubjea,  I  think  fo  ft  ill. 

"  RESOLUTION  and  STEADINESS  are  excellent 
qualities  j  but  it  is  tht  application  of  them  upon 
Which  their  value  depends,  A  wife  government, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will  know  where  to  yield  as  well  as 
where  to  refill:  ;  and  there  is  no  furer  mark  of  lit- 
tlenefs  of  mind  in  an  adminiftration,  than  obftinacy 
in  trifles.  Public  wifdom,  on  fome  occafions,  muft 
give  way  to  popular  folly,  efpecially  in  a  free  coun- 
try, where  the  humour  of  the  people  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  attentively,  as  the  humour  of  a  king  in 
an  abfolute  monarchy.  Under  both  forms  of  go- 
vernment, a  prudent  and  honeft  miniftry  will  in- 
dulge a  frnall  folly,  and  will  refift  a  great  one. 
Not  to  vouchfafe  now  and  then  a  kind  indulgence 
to  the  former,  would  difcover  an  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature  :  not  to  refift  the  latter  at  all  times, 
would  be  meannefs  and  fervility. 

"  Sir,  I  look  on  the  bill  \ve  are  at^jjrefent  de- 
bating, not  as  a  facrifice  made  to  popularity  (for 
it  facrifices  nothing)  but  as  a  prudent  regard  to 
fome  confequences  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the 
clamour  raifed  agair.it  the  late  a£l  for  naturalizing 
Jews,  which  feem  to  require  a  particular  confide- 
raticn. 

"  It  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied  felicity 
of  his  majefty's  reign,  that  his  fubjedis  have  enjoyed 
fuch  a  fettled  tranquillity,  fuch  a  freedom  from  angry- 
religious  disputes,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any- 
former  times.  The  true  Chriftian  fpirit  of  mode- 
ration, of  charity,  of  univerfal  benevolence,  has 
prevailed  in  the  people,  has  prevailed  in  the  clergy 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  inflead  of  thofe  narrow 
principles,  thofe  bigoted  prejudices,  that  furious, 
that  implacable,  that  ignorant  zeal,  which  had 
ot'ten  done  fo  much  hurt  to  the  church  and  the 
irate.  But  from  the  ill  underftood,  infignificant, 
aft  of  parliament  you  are  now  moved  to  repeal, 
occafion  has  been  taken  to  deprive  us  of  this  -irjef- 
timable  advantage.  It  is  a  pretence  to  diftuib  the 
peace  of  the  church.,  to  infufe  idle  fears  into  the 
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minds  of  the  people,  and  make  religion  itfelf  an 
engine  of  fedition.  It  behoves  the  piety,  as  well 
as  the  wifdom  of  parliament  to  difappoint  thofe  en- 
deavours. Sir,  the  very  worit  mifchief  that  can 
be  done  to  religion,  is  to  pervert  it  to  the  purpofes 
of  facl'ion.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  diitant, 
than  the  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  and  the 
malignant  fpirit  of  party.  The  moft  impious  wars 
ever  made  were  thofe  called  holy  wars.  He,  who 
hates  another  man  for  not  being  a  Chriftian,  is 
himfelf  not  a  Chriftian.  Chriftianity,  Sir,  breathes 
love,  and  peace,  and  good- will  to  man.  A  temper 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  that  holy  religion 
has  lately  diftinguifhed  this  nation  ;  and  a  glorious 
diftin£tion  it  was.  But  there  is  latent,  at  all  times, 
in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  a  fpark  of  enthufiafm, 
which,  if  blown  by  the  breath  of  a  parly,  may, 
even  when  it  feems  quite  extinguifhed,  be  fuddenly 
revived  and  raifed  to  a  flame.  The  act  of  laft 
feffion  for  naturalizing  Jews  has  very  unexpectedly 
adminiftered  fuel  to  feed  that  flame.  To  what  a 
height  it  may  rife,  if  it  fhould  continue  much  lon- 
ger, one  cannot  eafily  tell  j  but  take  away  the  fuel, 
and  it  will  die  of  itfelf, 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Roman  catholic 
countries,  that  there  the  church  and  the  ftate,  the 
civil  power  and  the  hierarchy,  have  feparate  inte- 
refts,  and  are  continually  at  variance  one  with  the 
other.  It  is  our  happinefs,  that  here  they  form 
but  one  fyftem.  While  this  harmony  lafts,  what- 
ever hurts  the  church,  hurts  the  ftate  :  whatever 
weakens  the  credit  of  the  governors  of  the  church, 
takes  away  from  the  civil  power  a  part  of  its 
ftrength,  and  fhakes  the  whole  conftitution. 

"  Sir,  I  truft  and  believe,  that,  by  fpeedily 
paffing  the  bill,  wefhall  filence  that  obloquy,  which 
Las  fo  unjuftly  been  caft  upon  our  reverend  prelates, 
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(fome  of  the  moft  refpe&able  that  ever  adorned  our 
church)  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  act  which  this 
repeals.  And  it  greatly  concerns  the  whole  com- 
munity, that  they  fhould  not  lofe  that  refpe£r, 
which  is  fo  juftly  due  to  them,  by  a  popular  cla- 
mour, kept  up  in  oppofition  to  a  meafure  of  no'im- 
portance  in  itfelf.  But  if  the  departing  from  that 
meafure  fhould  not  remove  the  prejudice  fo  malici- 
oufly  raifed,  I  am  certain  that  no  further  flep  you 
can  take  will  be  able  to  remove  it;  and  therefore, 
1  hope  you  will  flop  here.  This  appears  to  be  a 
reafonable  and  fafe  condefcenfion,  by  which  no- 
body will  be  hurt ;  but  all  beyond  this,  would  be 
dangerous  weaknefs  in  government.  It  might  open 
a  door  to  the  wildeft  enthufiafm,  and  to  the  moft 
mifchievous  attacks  of  political  difaffe&ion  working 
upon  that  enthufiafm.  If  you  encourage  and  au- 
thorife  it  to  fall  on  the  fynagogue,  it  will  go  from 
thence  to  the  meeting-houfe,  and  in  the  end  to 
the  palace.  But  let  us  be  careful  to  check  its  fur- 
ther progrefs.  The  more  zealous  we  are  to  fup- 
port  Chriftianity,  the  more  vigilant  fhould  we  be 
in  maintaining  toleration.  If  we  bring  back  per- 
fecution,  we  bring  back  the  anti-chriftian  fpirit  of 
popery;  and  when  the  fpirit  is  here,  the  whole 
fyftem  will  fcon  follow.  Toleration  is  the  bafis 
of  all  public  quiet.  It  is  a  character  of  freedom 
given  to  the  mind,  more  valuable,  I  think,  than 
that  which  fecures  our  perfons  and  eftates.  Indeed, 
they  are  infeparably  connected  together  :  for,  where 
the  mind  is  not  free,  where  the  confcience  is  en- 
thralled, there  is  no  freedom.  Spiritual  tyranny 
puts  on  the  galling  chains  ;  but  civil  tyranny  is 
called  in,  to  rivet  and  fix  them.  We  fee  it  in  Spain, 
and  many  other  countries  ;  we  have  formerly  both 
feen  and  felt  it  in  England.  By  the  bleffing  of  God, 
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•we  arc  now  delivered  from  ail  kinds  of  oppreflionV 
Let  us  take  care,  that  they  may  never  return." 

This  fpeech  had  its  defired  effect  ;  the  whole 
houfe  was  ftruck  with  the  force  of  his  lordftiip's 
arguments,  and  the  repeal  of  the  naturalization  act 
took  place  without  much  'oppofition.  One  would 
have  imagined  that  fuch  confpicuous  abilities  for 
the  public  fervice  fhould  have  paved  the  way  to  the 
firft  employments  in  the  flate ;  but  without  being 
able  to  account  for  it,  we  find  his  lordfhip  after 
he  was  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  totally  di- 
verted of  all  public  employment,  and  only  exerting 
himfelf-upon  particular  occalions  in  his  parliamen- 
tary capacity. 

The  laft  fpeech  which  added  to  his  great  reputa- 
tion, as  a  moft  able  fenator  and  complete  orator,  way 
delivered  in  the  fefiion  of  1763,  upon  a  debate  con- 
cerning the  privileges  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
Supported  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  with  a  depth  of 
knowledge,  that  furprized  the  oldeft  peers  prefent, 
who  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  information  they 
received  on  the  fubje6t  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
from  a  peer  of  only  fix  years  creation,  when  thofe 
who  had  fat  in  the  houfe,  feme  twenty,  fome  thirty 
years,  were  not  able  to  give  fo  good  an  account  of 
them. 

From  about  this  period  to  that  of  his  death,  his 
lordfhip  courted  retirement  j  and,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  fele.ct  foe iety  of  friends,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
exercifing  thofe  literary  talents  for  which  he  was  fo 
eminent :  he  now  found  leifure  to  correfpond  with 
many  of  his  learned  friends;  and  to  finifh  his  "Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,"  a  moft  maflerly  performance, 
containing  lefibns  of  the  pureft  morality,  conveyed 
in  a  ftyle  and  manner  the  beft  calculated  at  once 
to  charm  and  inftrud  a  mind  virtuoufly  difpofed... 
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In  the  month  of  July  1773,  this  accomplifhed! 
nobleman  was  fuddenly  leized  with  an  inflammation 
in  his  bowels,  which  turned  to  a  mortification,  and 
in  a  few  days  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  its  mod 
exalted  characters.  His  laft  moments  exhibited  a 
pleafing,  though  an  affecting -fcene,  it  was  fuch  as 
the  exit  of  the  great  and  good  man  alone  can  pre- 
fent :  unimpaired  undemanding,  unaffected  great-* 
nefs  of  mind,  calm  resignation,  and  humble,  but 
confident  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God,  graced  the 
dying  aceeats  of  the  Chriitian  philofopher.  He  was 
fuccecded  in  his  title  and  eftate,  and  we  doubt  not 
in  his  virtues,  by  his  only  fon,  Thomas,  the  pre- 
fent  lord  Lyttelton.  A  compleat  cofle&ion  of  al). 
his  lordfhip's  works  have  been  published  fmce  hia? 
•death  in  3  volumes,  8vo,  by  his  nephew,  Gsorga 
Ayfcough,  Efqj 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

The  LIFE   of 

DR.    SAMUEL    CLARKE, 

[A.  D.  1675,  to  1735.] 

\1TTE  cannot  open  this  Supplement,  which  is  to* 
'  *  contain  the  lives  of  the  moft  eminent  men 
in  private  life,  with  more  edifying  or  entertaining 
memoirs  than  thofe  of  a  learned  and  confcientious 
divine,  whofe  fentiments  and  conduct  have  been 
juft  revived,  by  fome  living  divines  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  who,  like  him,  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  long  defired  reformation  of  the  doctrines  and 
difcipline  of  the  church  of  England,  have  gone  one 
ftep  further,  and  have  thrown  up  valuable  bene- 
fices, that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  confciences,  and  to  teach  the 
people  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  pure  doctrines 
of  Chriftianity. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Lindfay  fet  the  example,  and 
has  not  only  eftablifhed  a  new  congregation  in  Lon- 
don, but  has  publifhed  a  reformed  liturgy  upon  the 
plan  of  the  great  divine,  whofe  life  we  are  now 
entering  upon  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  our  prefent  happy 
national  difpofition,  Mr.  Lindfay  has  not  fuffered 
under  any  of  thofe  vexatious  moleftations,  which 
the  blind  zeal  of  the  bigoted  prelacy  and  clergy 
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threw  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Clarke.  The  fpirit  o£ 
toleration,  which  is  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriltianity, 
is  the  charac'teriltic  of  the  prefent  times  ;  and  to 
the  honour  of  our  prefent  bench  of  bifhops  be  it 
recorded,  that  they  do  not  give  countenance  to  the 
very  few  intemperate  clergy,  whofe  falfe  zeal  urges 
them  from  the  pulpit,,  to  attempt  the  revival  of 
religious  feuds,  by  inflammatory  difcourfes,  againft 
the  prefent  reformers  of  the  church  of  England. 

Dr.  SAMUEL  CLARKE  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Norwich  in  1675,  and  educated  in  the  free-fchool 
of  that  place,  under  the  care. of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Burton. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  Efq;  alder- 
man-of  that  city,  and  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in 
parliament  for  feveral  years  :  a  gentleman  of  an- 
excellent  natural  capacity,  and  of  untainted  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  virtue. 

In  1691,  Mr.  Clarke  fent  his  fon  to  Cams-col- 
lege, in  Cambridge,  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  Mr, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Ellis.  Here,  his  great  genius 
and  abilities  foon  difcovered  themfelves :  and,  when 
he  was  little  more  than  21  years  of  age,  he  greatly 
contributed,  both  by  his  own  example,  and  his  ex- 
cellent tranflation  of,  and  notes  upon,  Rohaut's 
Phyfics,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy. 

This  performance  is  to  this  day  in  ufe  at  our 
univerfities,  and  the  notes  are  given  to  pupils  in 
philofophy  as  general  guides  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
itudies  in  this  fcience. 

When  our  divine  came  firft  to  the  univerfity, 
the  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes  was  the  eftablifhed  philo- 
fophy there ;  though,  as  bifhop  Hoadly  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  "  it  was  no  more  than  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious  and  luxuriant  fancy }  having  no  founda- 
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tion  in  the  reality  of  things,  nor  any  correfpondency 
to  the  certainty  of  fails." 

Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Clarke's  tutor,  though  a  very 
learned  man,  was  a  zealot  for  this  philofophy,  and, 
no  doubt,  gave  his  pupils  the  moil  favourable  im- 
preffions  of  what  he  had  fo  clofely  embraced  him- 
felf. 

.  The  great  Sir  Ifanc  Newton  had  indeed  then 
publifhed  his  Principia  :  but  this  book  was  for  the 
few ;  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  it  placing  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  generality  even  of  learned 
readers;  and  ftrong  prejudice,  in  favour  of  what 
had  been  received,  working  againft  it.  But  neither 
the  difficulty  of  the  tafk,  nor  the  refpe£t  he  paid  to 
the  director  of  his  ftudies,  nor  the  warmth  and 
prejudice  of  all  around  him,  had  any  influence  upon 
his  mind. 

DifTatisfied  therefore  with  arbitrary  hypothefes, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  what  was  real 
and  fubftantial  ;  and  in  this  ftudy  he  ma;'e  fuch 
uncommon  advances,  that  he  was  prefently  mailer 
of  the  chief  parts  of  theNewtonian  philofophy ;  and, 
to  obtain  his  firft  degree,  he  perform -'d  a  public 
exercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftion  taken  from 
thence;  which  furprized  the  whole  audience,  both 
for  the  depth  of  knowledge,  and  clearnefs  of  expref- 
Hon,  that  appeared  through  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1697,  Mr.  Clarke  accidentally  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  celebrated  John  Whifton, 
at  a  coffee-houfe  at  Norwich,  who  difcovering  in 
converfation,  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  and  had  made  an  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  at  that  time 
underftood  only  by  a  few  of  the  molt  learned  men 
in.  the  kingdom,  he  commenced  an  intimacy  with 
him.  Mr.  Clarke  had  juft  taken  holy  orders,  and 
-Mr.  Whifton  was  chaplain  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  bi- 
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Chop  of  Norwich,  a  prelate  of  great  eminence  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  and  who  took  delight  in 
patronizing  men  of  genius.  Mr.  Whifton,  being 
charmvd  \vuh  the  conversation  of  young  Clarke, 
upon  his  return  to  the  palace,  gave  an  account  of  it 
to  the  biwop,  who  thereupon  defircd  him  to  invite 
ajderman  Clarice  and  his  Ion  to  dine  with  him  ; 
and  this  introduction  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  future  eftabliihment  in  the  bifhop's family. 
For,  the  very  next  year,  on  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
W hi iion  to  the  living  of  Loweftoft,  in  Suffolk,  his 
lordfhi.p  appointed  Mr.  Clarke  to  fucceed  him,  as 
his  dorneiiic  .chaplain.  Our  young  divine  now 
found  fufficient  leifure  to  purfue  his  favourite  ftudy, 
which  was  divinity. 

In  1699,  he  publifhed  three  practical Eflays  up- 
on baptifm,  confirmation,  and  repentance;  and  an 
anonymous  piece,  intitled,  Reflections  on  part  of  a 
book  called  Amy.ntor. 

-  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  bifhop 
of  Winchelter,  mentions. thefeeiFays,  and  the  reflec- 
tions on  Amyntor,  not  to  put  them  upon  a  level 
with  the  author's  other  performances.,  but  only  as 
having  upon  them  the  plain  marks  of  a  Chhftian 
frame  of  mind,  and  as  proofs  of  his  knowledge  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  even 
a;t  his  firft  letting  out  in  the  world. 
.  The  author  of  Amyntor,  i.t  is  well  known,  was 
the  famous  Mr.  Toland :  and  the  proportions  main- 
tained therein,  which  Dr.  Clarke  thought  molt  to 
deferve  confideration,  are  thefe  three : 

Firlr,  that  the  books  afcribed  to  thedifciples  and 
cpmpanions  of  the  apoftles.,  which  are  {till  extant, 
and  at  this  time  thought  genuine,  and  of  great  au- 
thority ;  fuch  as,  the  epHtle  of  Clemens  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  epiftles  of  Ignatius,  the  epiftle  of  Po- 
lycarp  to  thePhillipians,  the  paftor  of  Hermas,  and 

the 
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the  epiitle  of  Barnabas,  &c.  are  all  very  eafiiy 
proved  to  be  fpurious,  and  fradulently  impofed  upon 
the  credulous. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  the  eafieft  tafk  in  the  world, 
to  (hew  the  ignorance  and  fupedtition  of  the  writers 
of  thefe  books;  thatBarnabas  has  many  ridiculous 
paifages  ;  and,  by  faying,  that  the  apolttes,  before 
their  con verfion,  were  thegreateft  fmnersin  nature, 
we  are  robbed  of  an  argument  we  draw  from  their 
integrity  and  fimplicity  againft  infidels  :  that  the 
paftor  of  Hermas  is  the  fillieft  book  in  the  world  • 
and,  that  Ignatius  fays,  the  virginity  of  Mary  was 
a  fecretto  the  devil;  which  Dr.  Clarke  fuppofesMr. 
Toland  cites  as  a  ridiculous  faying. 

Thirdly,  that  they,  who  think  thefe  books  ge- 
nuine, ought  to  receive  them  into  the  canon  of 
fcripture,  fince  the  reputed  authors  of  them  were 
companions  and  fellow-labourers  of  the  apoftles,  as 
well  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  which  is  the  only 
reafon  (Mr.  T.  ever  heard  of)  why  thefe  two  evan- 
gelifts  are  thought  infpired. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  aflertions  of  the  author 
of  Amyntor;  in  oppofition  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  ad- 
vances and  maintains  the  three  following  propofi- 
tions : 

Firft,  that  though  we  are  not  infallibly  certain, 
that  the  epiftles  of  Clemens,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
and  Barnabas,  with  the  paftor  of  Hermas,  are  ge- 
nuine ;  yet  that  they  are  generally  believed  to  be  fo, 
upon  very  great  authority,  and  with  very  good  rea- 
fon. 

Secondly,  that  therefore,  though  they  are  not 
received  as  of  the  fame  authority  with  the  canonical 
books  of  the  new  tcftament,  yet  they  ought  to  have 
a  proportionable  veneration  paid  to  them,  both  with 
refpedt  to  the  authors,  and  to  the  writings  them- 
lelves. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  that  neither  the  belief  of  the  genuinc- 
nefs  of  thefe  books,  nor  the  refpedt  paid  to  them  as 
i'uch,  does  in  the  leaft  diminifh  from  the  authority 
of  the  new  teftament,  or  tend  to  make  the  number 
of  the  canonical  books  uncertain  or  precarious. 

In  1701,  Mr. Clarke  publifhed  his  paraphrafeon 
the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew;  which  was  foon  follow- 
ed by  thofe  on  St.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  a  work 
which  is  defervedly  held  in  the  highdl  efteem;  his 
original  defign  was  to  have  gone  through  the  whole; 
of  the  new  teftament  in  the  fame  mafterly,  plain, 
fimple  manner,  giving  a  juft  reprefentation  of  what- 
is  fecorded  in  the  gofpel,  without  entering  into  ab- 
ftrufe,  critical  commentaries. 

We  are  told,  he  had  actually  begun  his  Paraphrafc 
upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apotrks  ;  btit  fomething  ac- 
cidental interrupted  the  execution  ;  .and  it  is  now 
only  to  be  lame/, ted,  that  he  did  not  afterwards 
refiime  and  complete  fo  excellent  a  work  ;  which 
his  friends  often  preffed  upon  him,  and  to  which 
he  would  fonietimes  anfwer,  that  it  v/as  made  lefs 
necefTary,  by  the  labours  of  feveral  worthy  and 
learned  perlbns,  fmce  the  publication  of  his  work 
upon  the  Four  Gofpcls.  However,  h's  paraphrafe 
was  found  to  be  fo  generally  ufeful,  that  it  was 
ftrongly  recommended  by  the  molt  eminent  divines j 
and  it  has  parted  through  four  editions. 

About  the  year  j  702,  the  bifhop  gave  Mr.  Clarke 
the  rectory  of  Drayton,  near  Norwich,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  parifh  in  that  city  ;  both  together 
of  very  inconfiderable  value ;  and  thefe  he  lerved 
himfelf,  in  the  feafon  when  the  bifhop  refided  at 
Norwich.  His  preaching  was,  at  firft,  without 
notes ;  and  fo  continued,  till  he  became  redtor  of 
St.  James's. 

In  the  year  1)04,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
Mr.  Boyle's  Led ure ;  and  the  fubjeft  he  chofe, 
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\vas,  "  The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  :  "  In 
^•hich  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  fame  lecture  the  next  year  j  when  he 
chofe  for  his  fubjeet,  "  The  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion." 

His  fermons  on  thefe  fubje&s  are  thrown  into 
continued  difcourfes,  and  printed  toge.her,  under 
the  general  title  of,  te  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of 
Chriftian  Revelation  ;  in  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  the  Author  of  The  Oracles  of  Realbn, 
and  other  Deniers  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion :  being  fixteen  fermons,  preached  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  years  1704  and 
1 705,  at  the  lecture  founded  by  Robert  Boyle,  Efq;" 

Thefe  fermons  were  printed  in  two  diftinct  \  o- 
lumes  ;  the  firft  in  1705,  and  the  fecond  in  1706. 
They  have  been  fince  printed  in  one,  and  have 
pafied  through  feveral  editions.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  editions,  were  added  feveral  letters  to  Dr. 
Clarke  from  a  Gentleman  in  Gloucefterfhire  (  Dr. 
Jofeph  Butler,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Briftol )  relat- 
ing to  the  Deinonftration,  &c.  with  the  doctor's 
znfwers.  In  the  fixth  and  feventh  editions,  were 
added,  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Connection  of 
the  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Ap- 
plication of  them  to  Chrift  j  and,  An  Anfwer  to 
a  Seventh  Letter  concerning  the  Argument  a  priori. 
Mr.  Clarke  having  endeavoured  to  {hew,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
it  priori  j  this  led  him  into  a  controverfy  with  fomc 
of  the  theological  writers  of  his  time. 

The  reputation,  however,  which  Mr.  Clarke 
acquired  by  his  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and 
A  tributes  of  God,  could  not  be  diminifhed  by  any 
th  ng  that  came  from  the  pens  of  his  antagonifts. 

And  ' 
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And  how  far  the  work  merited  the  approbation  of 
all  pious  and  learned  men,  may  be  colle&ed  from 
the  following  character  given  of  it  by  bifhop 
Hoadiey  : 

"  He  has  laid  the  foundations  of  true  religion, 
too  deep  and  ilrong,  to  ba  fhaken,  either  by  the 
fuperftitton  of  fome,  or  the  infidelity  of  others. — • 
He  chofe  particularly  to  cdnftder  the  arguings  of 
Spinoza  and  Hobbes,  the  moft  plaufible  patrons  of 
the  fyftem  of  Fate  and  Necefiity  ;  a  fyftsin  which, 
by  deftroying  all  true  freedom  of  action  in  any  in- 
telligent being',  at  the  fame  time  deftroys  all  that 
car.  be  (Hied  virtue,  or  praife-worthy.  This  being 
a  fubjed,  into  which  all  the  fubtilties  and  quirks 
of  metaphyfics  had  entered,  and  thrown  their  ufual 
ob.'curity  and  intricacy,  the  difficulty  lay  in  clear- 
ing away  this  rubbifti  of  confufion  ;  in  introducing 
a  language  that  could  be  underftood  ;  in  clothing 
the  cleareft  ideas  in  this  plain  and  manly  language  ; 
and  in  concluding  nothing  but  from  fuch  evidence 
as  amounts  to  demonftrative.  He  began  with  felf- 
evident  propofitionsj  from  them  advanced  to  fuch 
as  received  their  proof  from  the  former  ;  and  in 
thefe  took  no  (rep  till  he  had  fecured  the  Way  be- 
fore him.  Throughout  the  whole,  no  word  is  ufed 
but  what  is  intelligible  to  all  who  are  at  att  verfed 
in  fuch  fubjecls,  and  what  exprefles  the  clear  idea 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  makes  ufe  of  it.  All  is 
one  regular  building,  erected  upon  an  irnmoveable 
•foundation,  and  riling  up,  from  one  ftage  to  an- 
other, with  equal  flrength  and  dignity." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  he 
di (covered  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  looking  into 
the  primitive  writers,  and  began  to  fufpecl:,  that 
the  Athanafian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  early  ages. 

L  2  Whether 
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Whether  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  given  Mr. Clarke 
any  intimations  of  that  nature,  or  whether  it  arofe 
from  enquiries  of  his  own,  .Mr.  Whifton,  who 
gives  us  this  account,  cannot  dire<5tly  inform  us  ^ 
though  he  inclines  to  the  latter.  This  only  he 
remembers  to  have  heard  Mr.  Clarke  fay,  that  Jie 
never  read  the  Athanafian  creed,  in  his  parifli,  at 
or  hear  Norwich,  but  once,  and  that  was  only  by 
miftake,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  appointed  by  the 
rubric. 

In  1706,  his  patron,  bifhop  Moore,  by  his  in- 
tereft,  procured  for  him  the  reclory  of  St.  JBcnnetj. 
Paul's-wharf,  in  London. 

The  fame  year,  he  publifhed  his.  letter  to  Mr. 
Dodwell,  in  anfwer  to  that  author's  Epiftolary 
Difcourfe  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
The  whole  title  is,  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  j 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  Epiftolary  Dif- 
courfe againft  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  are  par- 
ticularly anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers- 
concerning  that  matter  truly  reprefented.  Mr, 
Dodwell's  book,  againft  which  this  is  levelled,  is- 
intitled:  An Epiltolary Difcourfe,  proving  from  the 
icriptures,  and  the  firft  fathers,  that  the  foul  is  a 
principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortalized  ac- 
tually by  the  pleafurc  of  God,  to  punifhment  or  ta 
reward,  by  its  union  with  the  divine  baptifmal  ipi- 
rit :  Wherein  is  proved,  that  none  have  the  power 
of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing  fpirit,  fince  the* 
apnftles,  but  only  the  bifhops. 

The  mifchievous  tendency  of  this  do&rine  as  it 
was  fupported  by  the  great  name  of  tru  author  in 
the  learned  world,  made  it  more  necellary  that  an 
anfwer  (hould  be  given  to  what,  from  another  hand, 
might  perhaps  have  been  received  asadefigned  ban- 
ter upon  both  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  thought  the  moft  proper  perfon  for  this 

work. 
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work.  "  And  he  did  it  (fays  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
•chefrer)  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both  with  regard 
to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
ibme  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  this  doc- 
trine was  fixed,  that  it  gave  univerfal  fatisfaction." 
J3ut  this  controverfy  did  not  flop  here.  For  Mr.  An- 
thony Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fecond  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the 
.difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce  all  that  could 
plaufibly  be  laid  againft  the  immateriality  of  the 
Ibul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  actions. 

This  opened  a  larger  field  of  controverfy,  into 
which  Mr.  Clarke  entered.,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  clearnefs  and  demonftration,  as  fhewed 
him  greatly  fupeiior  to  his  adverfaries,  both  in  me~ 
taphyfical  and  natural  knowledge. 

Mr. Clarke's  piece  was  foon  followed  by  four  de- 
fences of  it,  in  four  fevcral  letters  to  the  author  of  a 
letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  HenryDod well ;  contain- 
ing ibme  remarks  on  a  (pretended)  demonftratiou 
of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality  of  the 
foul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  Epiitolaty 
Difcourfe,  &c, 

The  fame  year  likewife,  he  tranflated  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  Treatife  ofOpticks  into  elegant  Latin. 

In  the  midft  of  his  other  labours,  he  found  time 
alfo  to  fhew  his  regard  to  the  mathematical  and 
phyfical  ftudies:  his  exact  knowledge  and  (kill  in 
them,  and  his  natural  affection  and  capacity  fpr 
thcfe  {ludies,  were  not  a  little  improved  by  the  par- 
ticular friendfhipof  the  incomparable  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton; at  whofe  requelt,  bifhop  Hoadly  tells  us,  he 
tranfiated  that  excellent  performance,  and  fent  it 
all  over  Europe  in  a  plainer  and  lefs  ambiguous 
ftyle,  than  theEnglifn  language  will  permit.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  after  the  death 
of  that  great  man,  Dr.  Clarke  vindicated  his  dodlrine 
L  5  concerning 
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concerning  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force  of 
bodies  in  motion,  againft  the  objections  of  fome  late 
mathematicians,  in  a  (hort,  plain,  and  mafterly 
letter.  Nor  muft.it  be  forgot,  that  Sir  I faac New- 
ton wzs  fo  particularly  pieafed  with  our  author's 
\erfion  of  his  opticks,  that  he  prefented  him  the  fum 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  one  hundred  pound  for 
each  child,  the  doctor  having  then  five  children. 

He  was  now  brought  by  his  patron  to  court,  and 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  queen  Anne,  who 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  ; 
and  foon  after,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit, 
and  at  the  requeirof  the  bifliop,  prefenied  him  to  the 
redlory  of  St.  James's  Weftminfter:  from  which 
time  he  left  off  his  former  way  of  preaching  without 
notes,  and  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  compofe,  and  write 
down,  as  accurate  fermons  as  he  could. 

From  the  time  of  his  taking  pofleffion  of  this 
living,  he  resided  conftantly  in  the  redlory-houfe  ; 
feldom  leaving  the  place,  unlefs  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  long  vacation,  when  the  town  was  empty  ;  and 
during  the  time  of  his  being  re&or,  befides  the  re- 
gular performance  of  all  the  other  duties  of  his  pro- 
fellion,  he  followed  the  cuitom  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
in  reading  lectures  upon  the  church  catechifm,  every 
Thurfday  morning,  for  fome  months  in  the  year. 

Upon  his  advancement  to  this  benefice  in  1709, 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  upon  that  occafion 
by  the  performance  of  a  remarkable  public  exercife. 
The  queftions  on  which  he  difputed  were  thefe  :  I. 
N-ullum  Fidei  Chriftianae  Dogma,  in  S.  Scripturis 
traditum,  elt  recta rationi  diflentaneum,  i.e.  c'Nq 
article  of  Chriftian  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  is  difagreeable  to  right  reafon."  II.  Sine 
actionum  humanarum  libertatc  nuDa  poteft  efle  re- 

ligio, 
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ligio,  i.  ej  "  Without  the  freedom  of  human  ac- 
tions there  can  be  no  religion." 

The  doctor's  thefts  was  an  elaborate  difcourfe 
upon  the  rlrft  of  thefe  two  queltions.  Dr.  Jame;:, 
then  royal  profeilbr  of  divinity,  a  very  learned  and 
acute  difputant,  exerted  himfeif  more  than  ufual  on 
this  occafion  -,  and,  after  having  fifted  every  part 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  thefis  with  the  ftricteft  nicety,  prefs- 
ed  him  with  all  the  force  of  fyllogifm  in  its  various 
forms.  To  the  former  our  refpondent  made  an  ex- 
tempore reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe  for  near 
half  an  hour ;  in  which,  without  any  hesitation 
either  for  thoughts  or  language,  he  took,  off  the 
force  of  all  that  the  profsiTor  had  faid,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves 
aftonifhed,  and  owned  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
within  fight  of  him,  they  Ihould  have  fuppofechhe 
had  read  every  word  of  his  reply  out  of  a  paper. 

After  this,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fyllogiilical  dif- 
putation,  he  guarded  fo  well  againft  the  arls,  which 
the  profeflbr  was  mafter  of  in  perfection;  replied 
fo  readily  to  the  greateft  difficulties  fuch  an  obje&or 
could  propofe ;  and  prelFed  him  fo  clofe  and  hard 
with  clear  and  intelligent  anfwers  ;  that,  perhaps 
never  was  fuch  a  conflict  heard  in  the  fchools ;  nor 
any  difputation  kept  up  with  fuch  fpirit,  and  ended 
with  equal  honour  to  the  refpondent.  The  profelTor 
who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid 
to  him  aloud,  towards  the  end  of  the  difputation, 
Probe  me  exacuifti,  or  (as  others  think)  exercuifti  : 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  high  compliment, 
in  his  humourous  way  of  fpeaking.  And  the  learned 
members  of  the  univerfity,  who  had  with  plcafure 
attended  to  every  part  of  the  difputation,  went  away 
difcourfmg  to  one  another  of  the  unufual  entertain- 
ment they  had  had  in  the  fchools  :  and  particularly 
admiring,  that,  after  an  abfence  of  fo  many  years, 
L  4  and 
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and  a  long  courfeof  bufinefs  of  quite  another  nature, 
they  heard  him  now  handling  the  fubje£ls  he  under- 
took in  fuch  a  mafterly  manner,  as  if  this  fort  of  aca- 
demical exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employment : 
and  with  fuch  a  fluency  and  purity  of  expreflion, 
as  if  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  no  other  language 
in  converfation  but  Latin.  Mr.  Whifton  tells  us, 
in  the  words  of  an  unknown  admirer  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  was  prefent  at  this  famous  aft,  that  "  every 
creature  was  wrapt  up  into  filence  and  aftonifhment, 
and  thought  the  performance  truly  admirable." 

In  the  year  1710,  Dr.  Clarke  publiflied  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  Csefar's  Commentaries  ;  which  is 
intitled,  C.  Julii  Csefaris  quse  extant,  accuratiffime 
cum  libris  eclitiset  MSS.  optimis  collata,  recognita, 
et  correcrta  :  acccflerunt  annotatior.es  ScTnuelis 
Clarke,  S.T.P.  Item  indices  loccrum,  rerumque 
et  verborum,  utiliflimas. 

It  was  printed  in  1712,  in  folio;  and  afterwards^ 
m  1/20,  in.Svo.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  at  a  time  when  his  unpa- 
ralleled victories  and  fucceiles  had  raifed  his  glory 
to  trie  higheft  pitch  abroad,  and  leffened  his  inte- 
reft  and  favour  at  home. 

In  the  publication  of  this  book,  Dr.  Clarke  took 
particular  care  of  the  punctuation,  or  a  proper  dif- 
tribution  of  each  fentence  into  its  conftituent  mem- 
bers :  an  exatlnefs  too  much  neglected  by  learned 
men,  though  abfolutely  neceflary  for  preferving  the 
perfpicuity,  and  even  the  beauty  of  an  author's  lan- 
guage. In  the  annotations,  he  felected  what  ap- 
peared the  beft  and  moft  judicious  in  other  editors, 
with  fome  corrections  and  emendations  of  his  own 
interfperfed. 

He  acknowledges  himfelf  very  particularly  ob- 
liged to  the  learned  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  for  the 
ufc  of  a  manufcript  in  the  king's  library  ;  to  the 

reverend 
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reverend  Dr.  Robert  Cannon,  for  fome  various 
readings,  tranfcribed  from  the  Mufeum  of  Ifaac 
X^offius  ;  but  different  from  thofe  which  are  inferted 
in  the  Amfterdam  edition  of  Csefar,  with  the  notes 
of  Dionyfius  Voffius ;  and,  laftly,  to  Dr.  John 
Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  for  a  manufcript,  ufed  by 
Dr.  Davis,  in  his  edition  of  Caefar,  and  by  him 
•called  the  Norwich  manufcript,  bifhop  Moore  be- 
ing then  bifhop  of  Norwich. 

Mr.  Addifon  takes  notice  of  Dr.  Clarke's  folio 
edition  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  in  the  following 
words  : 

*'  The  new  edjtion  which  is  given  us  of  Caefar's 
Commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in. 
foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to 
the  Englifh  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition 
fhould  be  very  correct,  which  has  paired  through 
the  hands  of  the  moft  accurate,  learned,  and  judi- 
cious writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty 
of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the  feveral 
cuts,  with  which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated, 
makes  it  the  nnert  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  :  and 
is  a  true  infhmce  of  the  Englilh  genius ;  which, 
though  it  does  not  come  the  firfr.  into  any  art,  ge~ 
.nerally  carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world." 

Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Clarke  became  engaged  in 
a  warm  controverfy,  occafioned  by  the  publication 
of  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  of  which 
notice  was  taken,  and  complaint  made,  by  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation,  in  1714:  but  the  affair 
foon  ended,  upon  the  members  of  the  upper  houfe 
declaring  thernfelves  fatisfied  with  the  explanations, 
delivered  in  to  them  by  the  author,  upon  the  fubje£t 
of  the  complaint. 

Thus   ended   this  troublefome  affair  3  the  moft 

j3uthentic  account  of  which  we  have  in  a  piece  in- 

i,  5  titled, 
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tided,  "  An  Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke  ;  containing, 
An  Account  of  the  late  Proceedings  in  Convoca- 
tion upon  his  Writings  concerning  the  Trinity. 
London,  1714,  in  8vo." 

His  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  firft 
pubiifhed  in  8vo,  in  1712  ;  and  afterwards  there 
.was  a  fecond  edition,  with  fome  alterations,  in  1716. 
The  whole  title  is,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  :  wherein  every  Text  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  relating  to  that  Doctrine,  is  diftindt'y  con- 
iidered  ;  and  the  Divinity  of  our  blefled  Saviour, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  proved  and  explained. 

4<  The  fubjecl  of  this  book,"  the  author  teKs  us, 
"  is  a  doctrine  no  way  affecting  the  particular  con- 
ftitution,  order,  or  external  government  of  the 
.church  j  but,  in  genera!,  of  great  importance  in 
religion  :  a  matter  not  to  be  treated  of  (lightly  and 
carelefsly,  as  it  were  by  accident  only,  or  after  the 
manner  of  fuperficial  controverfies  about  words,  or 
of  particular  occafional  queftions  concerning  ambi- 
guous texts  j  but  which  ought,  when  dilcourfed 
upon  at  all,  to  be  examined  thoroughly  on  all  fides, 
by  a  ferious  ftudy  of  the  whole  fcripture,  and  by 
taking  care  that  the  explication  be  confident  with 
itfelf  in  every  part." 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  is,  A 
Collection  and  Explication  of  all  the  Texts  in  the 
New  Teibment,  relating  to  the  Dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity.  .In  the  fecond  part,  The  foregoing  Doc- 
:trine  is  let  forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  parti- 
cular and  diftin<St  Proportions.  And,  in  the  third, 
•The  principal  Paflages  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  relating  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
are  confidered. 

The  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  before  mentioned, 
applauds  our  author's  method  of  proceeding,  in 
forming  his  own  fentiments  upon  fo  important  a 

point, 
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point,  which  fhould  be  a  rule  for  every  rational 
Chriftian. 

"  He  knew,  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  mere  revelation  ;  he  did  not  therefore  re- 
tire into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and 
form  a  plaufible  hypothecs,  which  might  fit  eafily 
upon  his  mind  :  he  had  not  recourfe  to  abftract 
and  metaphyfical  reafonings,  to  cover  or  patronize 
any  fyftem  he  might  have  embraced  before :  but, 
as  a  Chriftian,  he  laid  open  the  New  Teftament 
before  him.  He  fearched  out  every  text,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  three  Perfons,  or  of  any 
one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one  of  them  ; 
and,  by  the  beft  rules  of  grammar  and  critique, 
and  by  his  (kill  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix 
plainly  what  was  declared  about  every  Perfon,  and 
what  was  not. 

"  I  am  far  from  taking  upon  me,"  adds  the  br- 
fhop,  "  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a  queftion,  be- 
tween Dr.  Clarke,  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to 
him.  The  debate  foon  grew  very  warm,  and,  in 
a  little  time,  feemed  to  reft  principally  upon  him, 
and  one  particular  adverfary,  [Dr.  Waterland,  head 
of  Magdalen-college,  Cambridge,]  very  fkilful  in 
the  management  of  a  debate,  and  very  learned  and 
well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers. 

«'  This  1  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that 
every  Chriftian  divine  and  layman,  ought  to  pay  his 
thanks  to  Dr.  Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  hre 
brought  this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  collection  of  the 
texts  of  the  New  Teftament,  by  which,  at  kft,  it 
mult  be  decided,  on  which  fide  foever  the  truth 
may  be  fuppofe'd  to  lie. 

*'  And  let  me  add  this  one  word  more,   that, 

fince  men  of  fuch  thought,  and  fuch  learning,  ha\  t: 

(hewn  the  world,  in  their  own  example,  how  widely 
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the  tnoft  honeft  enquirers  after  truth  may  differ 
upon  fuch  fubje&s  ;  this,  methinks,  fhould  a  little 
abate  our  mutual  cenfures,  and  a  little  take  off  from 
our  pofitivenefs  about  the  neceffity  of  explaining^ 
in  this  or  that  one  determinate  ienfe,  the  ancient 
paflages  relating  to  points  of  fo  fublime  a  nature." 

His  lordfhip  concludes  what  he  had  to  fay  upon 
this  fubje£t,  with  affuring  us,  that,  "  from  the 
time  of  Dr.  Clarke's  publifhing  this  book,  to  the 
-day  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reafon,  as  far  as  he 
was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  had 
there  profeHed,  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Gholr,  towards  any  of  thofe  fchemes,  which 
feemed  to  him  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  the 
Father,  on  one  fide ;  or  from  that  of  the  Sea  and 
Spirit,  on  the  other. 

"  This,"  adds  the  bifhop,  "  I  thought  proper 
juft  to  mention,  as  what  all  his  friends  know  to 
.be  truth." 

Some  time  before  the  publication,  a  meflage  was 
lent  him  from  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of 
queenAnne's  minifters,  importing,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  public  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the 
hands  of  thofe,  who  were  at  all  for  liberty;  that 
it  was  therefore  an  unfeafonable  time  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  which  would  make  a  great  noife 
and  disturbance;  and  they  therefore  defircd  him  to 
•forbear,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  fhould  offer  itfelf. 

To  this  meffage  Dr.  Clarke  paid  no  regard,  but 
went  on,  according  to  the  dictates  of  hisconfcience, 
with  the  publication  of  his  book,  SinceDr. Clarke's 
death,  a  third  edition  of  this  book  has  been  printed, 
with  very  great  additions,  left  under  the  author's 
own  hand,  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs. 

It  gave  occafion  to  a  great  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  fubjecl,  written  by  himfelf  and 
others,  too  tedious  to  enumerate?  but  which  may  be 

found 
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found  in  a  pamphlet  intitled,  "  An  Account  of  all 
the  confiderable  Books  and  Pamphlets,  that  havfe 
been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in  the  controverfy  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  fmce  the  year  1712:  in  which 
is  alfo  contained  an  Account  of  the  Pamphlets  writ 
this  lail  year  on  each  fide  by  the  DifFenters,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1719.  London,  1720,  in  8vo." 

In  17 15  and  1716,  Dr.  Clarke  had  a  difpute  with 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  phiiofophy  and  religion;  and  a  col- 
lection of  the  papers,  which  paiTed  between  them, 
was  published  in  1717. 

To  this  collection  are  added,  Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke 
concerning  Liberty  and  Neceffity,  from  a  gentleman 
{  Richard  Bulkley,  Efq;)  of  theUniverfity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  with  the  Dodtor's  Anfwers  to  them:  alfo 
remarks  upon  a  book,  imitled,  A Philofophical En- 
quiry concerning  human  liberty  (by Anthony  Col- 
lins, Efq}).  This  book  is  infcribed  to  her  late  ma- 
•jefty,  queen  Caroline  (then  princefs  of  Wales)  who 
-was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs  through 
her  hands,  and  was  the  witnefs  and  judge  of  every 
itep  of  it.     And  Dr.  Clarke,  ufed  often   to  fpeak 
•with  admiration  of  the  queen's  marvellous  fagacify 
and  judgment  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  difpute. 

It  related  chiefly  to  the  important  and  difficult 
points  of  liberty  and  neceflity  ;  points  in  which  Dr. 
Clarke  always  excelled,  and  fhewed  a  fuperiority 
to  all  his  opponents,  whenever  they  came  into  pri- 
vate difcourfe,  or  public  debate. 

Mr.  Whiiton  obferves,  "  that  Leibnitz  was 
prefied  fo  hard  by  Dr.  Clarke,  from  matter  of  fact, 
known  laws  of  motion,  and  the  difcoveries  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  who  heartily  aflifted  the  doctor, 
that  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  metaphyfical 
fubtilties,  and  to  a  pre-eftablifhed  harmony  of 
things,  in  bis  own  imagination,  whJch  he  ftyles  a 

fuperior 
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fuperior  reafon;  till  it  was  foon  feen,  that  Leibnitz's 
fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little  elfe,  but  to  confirm 
the  great  fuperiority  of  experience  and  mathematics 
above  all  fuch  metaphyfical  fubtilties  whatfoever. 
And  I  confefs,"  adds  Mr.  VVhifton,  "  I  look  upon 
thefe  letters  of  Dr.  Clarke,  as  among  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  of  his  performances  in  natural  philofophy." 

In  1718,  a  controverfy  arofe  concerning  the  pri- 
mitive Doxologies,  occaiioned  by  an  alteration  made 
by  Dr.  Clarke  in  thofe  of  the  finging  Pfalms. 

This  he  did  in  certain  felecl  hymns  and  pfalms, 
reprinted  that  year,  for  the  ufe  of  St.  James's  parifh. 
The  alterations  were  thefe  : 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 

Immortal  Glory  be,  &c. 
And, 

To  God,  through  Chrifr,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 

All  Glory  be  therefore,  &c. 
A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  felecl  pfalms  and 
hymns  having  been  difperfed  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  before  the  alte- 
ration of  the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  Dr. 
Clarke  was  charged  with  a  deiign  of  impofmg  upon 
the  Society  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  edition  of  them 
had  been  prepared  by  him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
parifh  only,  before  the  Society  had  any  thoughts  of 
purchafing  any  of  the  copies. 

However,  the  bifhop  of  London  thought  pro- 
per to  publifh  a  Letter  to  the  Incumbents  of  all 
Churches  and  Chapels  in  his  Diocefe,  concerning 
their  not  ufmg  any  Forms  or  Doxology,  dated  De- 
cember 26,  1718.  This  letter  was  animadverted 
upon  by  Mr.  Whifton,  in  his  Letter  of  Thanks  to 
the  right  reverend  the  lord  bifhop  of  London,  fcr 
his  late  Letter  to  his  Clergy  againfl  the  ufe  of  new 
Forms  of  Doxology,  &c.  dated  January  17,  1719;. 
and  in  a  pamphlet,  intitled.  An  humble  Apology 

for 
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.for  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  Apoftles ;  or,  a  Vindi- 
cation of  them  and  their  Doxologies  from  the  Charge 
of  Here fy.  By  Cornelius  Pacts.  London,  1719. 

Soon  after  came  out  an  ironical  piece,  intitled, 
A  Defence  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  in  Anfwer  to 
Mr.  Whifton's  Letter  of  Thanks;  addrefTed  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     To  which  is   added, 
A  Vindication  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  late  Endeavour 
to  turn    Mr.  Whiiton  out  of  his  church.     Mr. 
Whilton's  Letter  of  Thanks  occafioned  likewife 
the  two  following  pieces  ;  viz.  The  lord  bifhop  of 
London's  Letter  to  his  Clergy  vindicated,  &c.  By 
aBelieverj  London,  1719:  and,  A  Seafonable Re- 
view of  Mr.  Whiflon's  Account  of  Primitive  Dox- 
<  logics,  &c.     By  a  Prefbyterof  thediocefe  of  Lon- 
don, ( fuppofed   to   be    Dr.   William   Berriman }. 
London,   1719.     To  the  latter  Mr.  Whifton  re- 
plied in  a  Second  Letter  to  the  bifhop  of  London, 
&c.    dated  March  n,  1719:     and  the  author  of 
the  Seafonable  Review,  &c.  anfwered    him    in  a 
Second  Review,  &c.     As  to  Dr.  Clarke's  conduct 
in  this  affair,  Mr.  Whifton  efteems  it  "  one  or* 
the  moft  Chriftian  attempts  towards  fomewhat  of 
reformation,  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever 
ventured  upon."     But  he  adds,  "  that  the  bilhop  of 
London,    in    the  way   of  modern  authority,  was 
quite  too  hard  for  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  way  of  primi- 
tive Chriftianity." 

About  this  time,  he  was  prefentcd  by  Mr.  Sech- 
mere,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafler,  to 
the  mafterfliip  of  Wigftan  hofpital  inLeicefter. 

In  1/24,  he  published  in  o<Slavo,  feventeen  fer- 
mons  on  feveral  occafions,  eleven  of  which  were 
never  before  printed.  In  1727,  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  maf- 
ter  of  the  mint,  which  he  thought  proper  to  refufe. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  offer  of  this  place,  he  advifed  with  his 
friends,  and  particularly  with  Mr.  Emlyn  and  Mr. 
TYhifton;  who  were  both  heartily  againfl  it,  as  what 
he  did  not  want,  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from 
his  profeflioii4  and  would  hinder  the  fucccfs  of  his 
miniftry.  To  which  Mr.  Whifton  added,  as  his 
principal  reafon  againfl  it,  that  fuch  refuf  1  would 
fhew  that  he  was  in  earneft  with  religion.  Dr. 
Clarke  was  himfelf  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  could 
never  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  preferment. 
And  it  is  taken  notice  of  to  the  honour  of  Mrs, 
Clarke,  that  fhe  never  fet  her  heart  upon  the  ad- 
vantages this  .place  would  produce  to  her  family, 
but  left  the  doctor  at  full  liberty  to  act  as  his  con- 
fcience  and  inclination  Should  direct  him.  Mr. 
Whifton,  who  particularly  mentions  this  affair,  in- 
forms us,  that  Mr.  Conduit,  who  fucceeded,  gave 
a  thoufand  pounds  to  vacate  a  place  among  the 
king's  writers  i  which  was  given  to  one  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  fons. 

In  1728,  was  publifhed,  A  Letter  from  Dr.  Clarke 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hcadly,  concerning  The  Propor- 
tion of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  motion. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  he  publifhed  at 
London  in  quarto,  the  twelve  firit  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad. 

This  edition  was  dedicated  to  his  royal  highnefs 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin  verfion  is  al- 
inofl  entirely  new,  and  annotations  are  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  the  biihop  of  Win- 
.chefler  tells  us,  was  Dr.  Clarke's  admired  author, 
£ven  to  a  degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm  hardly 
natural  to  his  temper;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a 
3ittk  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and 
was  fo  unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to 
that  he  "has"  taken  remarkable  pains  to  iind  out, 

and 
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and  give  a  reafon  for  every  pafiage,  word,  and  tittle, 
that  could  create  any  fufpicion. 

"  The  tranflation,"  adds  his  lordfhip,  "  with 
his  corrections,  may  now  be  filled  accurate ;  and 
his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafury 
of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge." 

The  twelve  I  aft  books  of  the  Iliad  were  published, 
in  1732,  in  quarto,  by  our  author's  fon,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Clarke,  who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that 
his  father  had  finished  the  annotations  to  the  three 
firft  ofthofe  books,  and  as  far  as  the  359th  verie  of 
the  fourth  ;  and  -had  reviled  the  text  and  veriion  as 
far  as  510  of  the  fame  book,  A  fecond  edition  of 
the  whole  was  publi/hed  in  1735,  in  two  volumes 
octavo. 

This  was  the  laft  year  of  this  great  and  learned 
man's  life  :  for  he  was  taken  fuddenly  ill  on  the  i  ith 
of  May,  and  died  on  the  i^th. 

The  day  on  which  he  was  taken  ill,  he  went  out 
in  the  morning,  to  preach  before  the  judges  atSer- 
jeant's-inn;  and  there  was  ft  i  zed  with  a  pain  in 
his  fide,  which  made  it  impofiible  for  him  to  per- 
form the  office  he  was  called  to,  and  became  quick- 
ly fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home. 
He  went  to  bed,  and  thought  himfelf  fo  much  bet- 
ter.in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  blooded;  againfl  which  remedy  he  had  en- 
tertained ftrong  prejudices.  But  the  pain  return- 
ing very  violently  about  two  the  next  morning, 
made  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  a  very  able  phy- 
fician  abfolutely  neceiFary  ;  who,  after  twice  bleed- 
ing him,  and  other  applications,  thought  him,  as 
he  alfo  thought  himfelf,  to  be  out  of  all  danger; 
and  fo  continued  to  think,  till  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing following  ;  when,  to  the  inexpreflible  furprife 
of  all  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide 
to  hjs  head;  and,  after  a  very  fliort  complaint,  took 

away 
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away  his  fenfcs,  fo  as  they  never  returned  any  more. 
He  continued  breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight 
in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  then  expired. 

He  married  Katherine,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Lockwood,  re<Slor  of  Little  Mafling- 
ham,  in  Norfolk  ;  by  whom  he  had  feven  children  : 
two  of  them  died  before  him,  and  one  a  few  weeks 
after  him.  Since  his  death,  have  been  publifhed, 
from  his  original  manufcripts,  by  his  brother,  Dr. 
John  Clarke,  dean  of  Sarum,  An  Expofition  on 
the  Church  Catechifm  -t  and  ten  volumes  of  fer- 
mons. 

The  expofition  contains  thofe  lectures  he  read, 
every  Thurfday  morning,  for  fome  months  in  the 
year,  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  The  firft 
edition  of  them  was  in  1729. 

This  performance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  was  imme- 
diately animadverted  upon  by  a  very  learned  divine 
(Dr.  Waterland,  head  of  Magdalen-college,  Cam- 
bridge), under  the  title  of,  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Clarke's  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm.  This 
produced  an  Anfwer  to  the  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Clarke's  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm  (by 
Dr.  Sykes,  dean  of  Burien). 

The  author  of  the  Remarks  replied  in  a  piece, 
intitled,  The  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy, 
of  the  Chriftian  Sacraments,  confidered  ;  in  reply 
to  a  Pamphlet,  intitled,  An  Anfwer,  &c.  As  alfo 
the  comparative'Value  of  Moral  and  Pofitive  Du- 
ties diftin&ly  itated  and  cleared.  The  Anfwerer 
rejoined,  in  aDefence  of  the  Anfwer,  &c.  Where- 
in the  Difference  betweenMoral  and  Pofitive  Duties 
is  fully  ftated.  Being  a  Reply  to,  &c.  This  occa- 
fioned  a  Supplement  to  the  Treatife,  intitled,  An 
Anfwer,  &c.  Wherein  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Po- 
fitive 
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fitive  Inltitutions  is  more  particularly  examined, 
and  Objections  anfwered.  By  the  fame  author. 
Then  followed  the  Anfwerer's  Reply,  intitled,  The 
true  Foundations  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
aiferted  :  being  a  Reply  to  the  Supplement,  &c. 
Which  being  animadverted  upon  by  the  Remarker, 
in  the  Poftfcript  to  his  Second  Part  of  Scripture 
vindicated,  produced  An  Anfvver  to  the  Poftfcript, 
&c.  Wherein  is  fhewn,  that  if  Reafon  be  not  a 
Ai-fficient  Guide  in  Matters  of  Religion,  the  bulk 
of  Mankind,  for  a  thoufand  years,  had  no  fufficient 
Guide  at  all  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

The  particulars  of  Dr.  Clarke's  character,  with 
which  we  {hall  clofe  our  account  of  this  learned 
and  confcientious  divine,  are  concifely  drawn  by 
the  mafterly  hand  of  Dr.  Hare,  bifliop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  author  of  "  Difficulties  and  Difcouragements, 
which  attend  the  Study  of  the  Scripture,  in  the 
Way  of  private  Judgment."  What  he  fays,  in  re- 
fpedl  to  the  character  of  our  author,  is  as  follows  : 

*'  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  man,  who  has  all  the  good 
qualities,  that  can  meet  together,  to  recommend 
him.  He  is  poflefled  of  all  the  parts  of  learning,  that 
are  valuable  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few 
poflefs  any  Angle  one.  He  has  joined,  to  a  good 
(kill  in  the  three  learned  languages,  a  great  com- 
pafs  of  the  belt  philofophy  and  mathematics,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  Latin  works  ;  and  hisEnglifh  ones  are 
fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  piety,  and  of  his  know- 
ledge in  divinity,  and  have  done  fo  much  fervice 
to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other  man,  that 
was  not  under  the  fufpicion  ofherefy,  fecure  of  the 
friendihip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  clergy  :  and  to  all  this  piety  and 
learning,  and  the  good  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it, 
is  added,  a  temper  happy  beyond  expreflion  j  a  f  \veet, 

eafy. 
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eafy,  modeft,  inoffenfive,  obliging  behaviour,  adorn 
all  his  actions;  and  no  paffion,  vanity,  infolence, 
or  oftentation,  appear  either  in  what  he  writes  or 
fays  :  and  yet  thefe  faults  are  often  incident  to  the 
beft  of  men,  in  the  freedom  of  converfation,  and 
in  the  writing  againft  impertinent  and  unrcafonable 
adverfaries,  eipecially  fuch  as  ftrilce  at  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue  and  religion. 

•"  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper,  of  the 
man,  whofe  ftudjp  of  the  fcriptures  has  betrayed  him 
into  a  fufpicion  of  fame  heretical  opinions." 


The  LIFE    of 

SIR    JAMES    THORN  HILL. 

[A.  D.  1676,  to  1732.] 

*Tp  O  one  of  thofe  incidental  circumftances  pro- 
•*•  duced  by  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs, 
England  (lands  indebted  for  the  noble  productions 
of  this  great  mafter  in  the  art  of  hiftory-painting.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  gentleman,  claiming  defcent  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Dorfetihire,  and  was  born 
there  in  the  year  1676.  His  father  enjoyed  a  com- 
petent landed  eilate,  but,  by  ill  management  and 
-diflipatjon,  he  involved  himfelf  in  fuch  difficulties, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  it.  This  fituation  of 
their  domeflic  affairs,  obliged  the  fon  to  think  of 
applying  himfelf  to  fome  profeilion  by  which  he 
be  enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  in  a  manner 

fui  table 
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fuitable  to  his  birth,  and  to  the  expectations  he  had 
formed  before  his  father's  misfortunes. 

An  early  tafte  for  drawing,  fuggetfted  to  him  the 
idea  of  irudying  the  polite  art  of  painting;  and  in 
this  view  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  pro- 
te£ted,  and  encouraged  in  his  dtfign,  by  that  emi- 
nent phyflcian,  Dr.  Sydenham. 

At  this  period  there  were  no  very  famous  mailers  in 
England;  Sydenham  was  therefore  obliged  to  place 
his  nephew  under  the  direction  of  a  painter  of  fo  little 
eminence,  that  not  even  the  merit  of  having  had 
fuch  a  pupil  as  Thornhill  could  preferve  his  name 
from  oblivion.  The  genius  of  our  young  artift  fup- 
plied  the  defects  of  his  inftructor ;  being  left  to  his 
own  tafle,  judgment,  and  application,  the  force  of 
his  imagination  was  called  forth  by  this  very  circum- 
ftance ;  and  his  induflry  keeping  pace  with  his  in- 
genuity, he-  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  gradually 
roie  to  the  higheft  reputation. 

His  generous  patron,  as  foon  as  he  found  him 
capable  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  works  of  the 
great  mafters  of  the  Flemifli  and  Italian  fchools, 
enabled  him  to  travel  through  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders ;  from  the  latter,  he  palled  into  France,  where 
he  bought  fcveral  good  pictures  ;  amongit  others, 
a  holy  virgin,  by  Annibai  Caraeci,  and  the  hiftory 
ofTancreu,  by  Pouflin.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not 
purfue  his  travels;  and  great  as  his  merit  was,  the 
beft  judges  are  of  opinion,  that,  had  he  ftudied  at 
Rome,  and  st  Venice,  only  a  fliort  t:me,  he  would 
have  acquired  greater  correctness  at  the  one,  and  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  perfection  of  colouring 
at  the  other,  than  he  poffefied  ;  and  his  works 
would,  in  that  cafe,  it  is  thought,  have  been  fupe- 
rior  to  the  firit  painters  amongft  the  moderns. 

As  it  was,  he  excelled  in  hiltorical  and  allego- 
rical compofiiionsj  and  in  portrait,  perfpeclive,  and 

archi- 
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architecture;  he  had  a  fertile  invention,  he  Sketched 
his  defigns  with  great  eafe  and  fpirit,  and  he  exe- 
cuted them  with  a  free  and  firm  pencil. 

His  merit  in  his  own  country  was  unrivalled, 
and  it  foon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  patrons  of 
the  fine  arts,  who  were  indeed  but  few  in  number, 
in  his  time,  but  they  were  fuch  as  thought  no  re- 
wards too  great  for  excellence  like  his.  Queen 
Anne  fet  the  example,  by  appointing  him  to  be 
Hate- painter,  and  employing  him  to  paint  the  hif- 
tory  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral  ;  it  is  executed  iii  a  noble  and  beautiful  tafte, 
on  eight  pannels,  in  two  colours,  relieved  with 
gold.  He  afterwards  executed  feveral  other  public 
works,  particularly  at  Hampton-court  palace,  where 
he  painted  an  apartment,  in  which  the  queen  and 
her  confort,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  are  re- 
prefented  in  allegorical  figures,  on  the  cieling ;  and 
by  cotemporary  writers,  the  portraits  are  faid  to  be 
the  moft  ftriking  refemblances  of  the  royal  pair  : 
the  fame  fubje6t  is  executed  in  another  tafteon  the 
wall.  The  other  paintings  in  that  palace  were  done 
by  Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan. 

Thefe  great  works  having  eftablifhed  his  reputa- 
tion j  he  foon  acquired  a  fortune  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  re-purchafe  the  family- eflate;  and  both 
wealth  and  honours  were  the  fruits  of  his  happy 
genius.  He  was  chofen  knight  of  the  (hire  for 
Dorfetftiire,  and  in  that  capacity,  fat  feveral  years 
in  parliament ;  the  queen  likewife  conferred  upon 
him,  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  laft  great  undertaking  of  a  public  nature, 
and  which  is  efteemed  his  matter-  piece,  was  the 
paintings  in  the  refectory  and  falcon  of  Greenvvich- 
hofpital  ;  a  work,  which,  at  this  time,  is  the  daily 
fubje<St  of  admiration  to  the  numerous  vifitors  of 

this 
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this  magnificent  building  ;  and  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, merits  a  particular  defcription. 

The  pafiage  to  this  refeclory  is  through  a  vefti- 
bule,  where  Sir  James  has  reprefented,  oa  the  cu- 
pola, the  four  winds  ;  and  on  the  walls  are  boys, 
fupporting  pannels,  with  infcriptions  of  the  names 
of  the  benera&ors  to  the  hofpital.  From  thence, 
jou  afcend  by  a  flight  of  fteps  to  the  refectory, 
which  is  a  very  lofty,  noble  gallery,  in  the  middle 
of  which  king  William  and  queen  Mary  are  repre- 
fented  allegorically  in  a  fitting  pofture,  attended  by 
the  emblems  of  love,  and  the  virtues,  who  fupport 
the  fcepter  :  the  monarch  appears  to  be  giving  peace 
to  Europe.  The  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  fur- 
round  the  great  oval  in  which  he  is  painted  :  the 
four  feafons  of  the  year  are  feen  above;  and  Apollo, 
in  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  drawn  by  four  horfes,. 
making  his  tour  through  the  zodiac.  The  painter 
has  reprefented  the  four  elements  in  the  angles ; 
and  coloflal  figures  fupport  the  baluftrade,  where 
the  portraits  of  thofe  able  mathematicians,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  Newton,  who  confider- 
ably  improved  the  art  of  navigation,  are  finely 
painted. 

The  ceiling  is  all  by  his  own  hand,  but  he  em- 
ployed a  Polander  to  affiit  him  in  painting  the  walls, 
which  are  adorned  with  reprefentations  of  the  vir- 
tues, expreilive  of  the  defign  of  the  inititution  ; 
fuch  as  liberality,  hofpitality,  and  charity.  The 
faloon  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  ceiling,  you  afcend 
to  it  by  feveral  fteps.  The  ceiling  reprefents  queen 
Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  furrounded 
by  the  heroic  virtues  ;  Neptune  and  his  train  are 
ottering  their  marine  prefents,  and  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world  are  in  different  attitudes  admiring 
them. 

King 
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Kino|  George  I.  is  painted  on  the  wall  facing 
the  entry  to  the  faloon,  fitting,  with  all  his  family 
round  him.  On  the  left  you  have  the  landing  of 
king  William,  and  on  the  right  of  George  I.  both 
at  Greenwich.  All  the  paintings  were  executed 
from  defigns  matle  by  Sir  James  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  were  not  all  finifhed  by  him, 
forthe '  incorre£hiefs  of  his  afiiltant  is  inftantly  to 
be  difcerned  by  connoifleurs,  who  alfo  complain, 
that  the  figures  are  too  much  crouded  :  upon  the 
whole,  however,  this  and  his  other  works  are  fuch 
proofs  of  fuperior  excellence  in  his  art,  that  they 
do  honour  to  his  country,  and  will  tranfmit  his 
name  to  future  generations. 

Sir  James  Thornhill  enjoyed  the  honour  and 
emoluments  of  hiilory-painter  to  the  court  under 
George  I.  and  a  few  years  after  the  acceffion  of 
George  II.  but  taking  part  in  the  political  difputes 
of  the  times,  he  was  difm'ified  from  this  pott,  in 
1731,  this  difi2;race,  it  is  faid,  fat  heavy  at  his 
heart,  and  contributed  to  haften  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1732,  at  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
after  a  year's  illnefs. 

In  his  perfon  and  difpofition,  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill  was  equally  happy;  and  his  engaging  manners, 
joined  with  integrity  and  fobrkty,  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  fine,  he  had  all 
the  virtues  of  a  good  man,  without  thofe  vices  and 
foibles  we  but  too  frequently  meet  with  in  the  cha- 
racters of  eminent  artiib. 

'*.£*  Authorities.  General  Biog.  Dictionary, 
Filkington's.  Dictionary  of  the  Painters. 
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The  LIFE  of 
ALEXANDER     POPE, 

[A.  D.  1688,  to  1744.7 

*TpHIS  excellent   poet    was   d-efcended    from   a 
•*     good  family*  and  born  on  the  8th  of  June  j  688, 
in  London,  where  his  father  was  then  a  cpnfider- 
able  merchant. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  further  account  of  Mr. 
Pope's  family,  to  the  fatires  that  were  made  upon 
him  ;  in  anfwer  to  which,  he  thought  proper  to 
publifh  the  following  fliort  genealogy  : 

That  Alexander  Pope,  his  father,  was  of  a  gen- 
tleman's family  in  Oxfordshire  ;  the  head  of  which 
was  the  earl  of  Downe,  in  Ireland,  whofe  fole 
heirefs  married  the  earl  of  Lindfey.  His  mother 
was  Editha,  the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Efq; 
of  York  :  Ihe  had  three  brothers  j  one  of  whom  was 
killed;  another  died  in  the  fervice  of  king  Charles  I. 
and  the  eldeft  following  his  fortune,  and  becoming  . 
a  general  officer  in  Spain,  left  her  what  eftate  re- 
mained after  the  fequeftrations  and  forfeitures  of 
her  family  ;  which,  as  well  as  that  of  her  hufband, 
was  of  the  Romim  religion. 

He  was  taught  to  read  very  early  by  an  aunt,  and 
he  learned  to  write  without  any  afliftance,  by  copy- 
ing printed  books ;  which  he  executed  with  great 
neatnefs  and  exactnefs.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  put  under  the  tuition  of  one  Tavern er,  apopifh 
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prieft,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues.  He  imbibed  thefe  elements  of 

O 

claffical  learning  with  the  greateft  facility,  and,  on 
firft  feeing  the  poets,  difcovered  at  once,  both  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  the  excellency 
of  his  genius. 

About  this  time,  accidentally  meeting  with 
Ogilby's  translation  of  Homer,  he  was  fo  much 
fhuclc  with  the  force  of  the  ftory,  that  notwith- 
standing the  deadnefs  and  infipidnefe  of  the  veri- 
fication, Ogilby  became  a  favourite  book.  The 
Ovid  of  Sandys  fell  next  in  his  way;  and,  it  is 
faid-,  that  the  raptures  thefe  tranflations  gave  him 
were  fo  ftrong,  that  he  fpoke  of  them  with  plea- 
fure  all  his  life  after. 

From  his  private  tutor  he  was  fent  to  a  popifh 
feminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchefter ;  whence 
he  was  removed  to  afchool  at  Hyde-park  corner. 

He  was  now  about  ten  years  of  age,  and,  being 
carried  fometimes  to  the  play-houfe,  the  fight  of 
theatrical  representations  put  him  upon  turning 
the  chief  events  of  Homer  into  a  kind  of  play, 
made  up  of  a  number  of  fpeeches  from  Ogilby's 
tranflationj  connected  by  verfes  of  his  own.  He 
perfuaded  the  upper  boys  to  aft  this  piece ;  a  cu- 
riofity  which  one  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
feen.  The  matter's  gardener  reprefcnted  the  cha- 
rafter  of  A j  ax,  and  the  actors  were  drefled  after  the 
prints  of  his  favourite  Ogilby  ;  which  indeed  make 
far  the  beft  part  of  that  book,  being  defigncd  and 
engraved  by  artifts  of  repute. 

in  the  mean  time,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
Jofe,  under  his  two  laft  mafters,  what  lie  had  ac- 
quired by  the  firfr.  In  this  condition,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  retired  with  his  parents  toBinfield, 
in  Windfor-foreft,  where  his  father  had  provided  a 
convenient  little  box,  not  far  from  Onkingham,  in 

Bei  kfhire  -t 
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Berkfhirej  and,  at  his  firft  coming,  'tis  faid,  was 
put  under  another  prieft  for  a  few  months,  but  with 
as  little  fuccefs  as  before ;  fo  that  he  refolved  to 
become  his  own  matter.  This  country  retreat,  how- 
ever, fuited  his  melancholy  and  reflective  temper  \ 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  Ode  on. 
Solitude,  which  appears  to  be  the  firft  fruits  of  his 
poetical  genius. 

It  was  here  too,  that  he  fir  ft  perufed  the  writings 
of  Waller,  Spenfer,  and  Dryden;  but,  on  the  firlt 
fight  of  Dryden,  he  abandoned  the  reft,  having  now 
found  an  author  whole  caft  was  extremely  conge- 
nial with  his- own.  After  he  met  with  this  favou- 
rite's Works,  he  was  never  eafy  till  he  had  feen  the 
author;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  he  procured  a  friend 
to  bring  him  to  a  coffee-houfe  where  Dryden  was, 
only  that  he  might  be  blefied  with  the  fight  of  that 
great  poet. 

This  could  not  have  been  long  before  Mr*  Drv- 
tlen's  death,  which  happened  in  17.01  ;  fo  that  Mr. 
Pope  was  never  known  to  him  :  a  misfortune  which 
he  laments  in  the  following  pathetic  words  : 

**  Virgilium  tantum  vidi." 

He  never  mentioned  him  afterwards  without  a 
kind  of  rapturous  veneration.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
having  run  over  the  names  of  his  great  friends  and 
encouragers,  he  concludes  with  the  perlbn  whom 
heefteemed  above  all  the  reft,  in  the  following  dif- 
tich  ; 

And  St.  John's  felf,  greatDryden's  friend  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more-. 

His  works  therefore  he  ftudied  with  equal  plea- 

fure  and  attention  ;  Ue  placed  them  before  his  eyes 

H  2  as 
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as  a  model :  in  fhort,  he  copied  not  only  his  har- 
monious verification,  but  the  very  turns  of  his  pe- 
riods :  and  hence  it  was,  that  he  became  enabled 
to  give  to  Englifh  rhyme,  all  the  harmony  of  which 
it  is  capable. 

Binfield  being  nearEaflhamftead,  whercSirWil- 
Ham  Trumbull  then  refided,  our  young  genius  was 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  or  that  gentleman  ; 
who,  being  ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  extraor- 
dinary genius,  and  pleafed  with  his  good  fenfe,  as 
well  as  the  decency  and  regularity  of  his  manners, 
gave  him  great  encouragement,  and  prefently  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  fhare  of  his  friendfhip. 

In  the  mean  time,  young  Pope  was  not  wanting 
to  himfelf  in  improving  his  talents  for  poetry  :  at 
fourteen  years  old  he  had  compofed  feveral  elegant 
pieces  ;  at  fifteen,  he  had  acquired  a  ready  habit 
in  the  two  learned  languages ;  to  which  he  fooa 
after  added  French  and  Italian. 

it  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  fome  feeds  of 
vanity  and  fclf-conceit  are  neceflary  ingredients  in 
the  compofition  of  a  poet;  accordingly,  our  author 
was  not  without  a  proper  mare  of  thefe  qualities, 
and  now  thought  himfelf  capable  of  undertaking 
an  epic  poem.  In  that  fpirit,  he  fet  about  writing 
his  Alcander  this  year  j  and  the  performance,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  a  glaring  proof  of  his  child- 
ifh  folly.  However,  he  had  either  fenfe  or  modcfty 
enough,  or  both,  to  keep  it  in  his  irudy  ;  and  in 
his  riper  years  fpoke  of  it  with  a  franknefs  and  in- 
genuity that  more  than  atones  for  the  forwardnefs 
of  his  attempt. 

"  I  confefs,"  fays  he,  "there  was  a  time  when 
Iwas  in  love  with  myfelf;  and  my  firft  productions 
were  the  children  of  felf-love  upon  innocence.  I 
had  made  an  epic  poem  and  panegyrics  upon  all 
tHe  princes,  and  I  tho  jght  myfelf  the  greatert  ge- 
nius 
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nius  that  ever  was.  I  cannot  but  regret  thefe  de- 
lightful vifions  of  my  childhood,  which,  like  the 
fine  colours  we  fee  when  our  eyes  are  (hut,  are  va- 
nifhed  for  ever." 

In  the  following  year,  1704,  he  entered  upon 
atafkmore  fuitableto  his  age.  This  was,  hisPaf- 
torals,  which  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance 
of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  wits  of  that  time.  He 
communicated  thefe  firft  to  Mr.  Wycherley,  who 
was  highly  pleafed  with  them,  and  fent  a  copy  to 
Mr.  Walfh,  author  of  feveral  ingenious  pieces,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe. 

This  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  that 
gentleman,  who  proved  a  very  fincere  friend  to 
.him;  and  having  immediately  difcerned  that  our 
poet's  chief  talent  lay  not  fo  much  in  finking  out 
new  thoughts  of  his  own,  as  in  improving  thofe 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  an  eafy 
veriih'cation,  told  him,  among  other  things,  that 
there  was  one  way  left  open  for  him  to  excel  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  and  that  was  corrcclnefs ;  obferving,  that 
though  we  had  feveral  great  poets,  yet  none  of 
them  were  correct  :  he  therefore  advifed  him  to 
make  that  his  ftudy. 

The  advice  was  not  loft :  Mr.  Pope  received 
it  very  gratefully,  and  obferved  it  very  diligently, 
as  appears  by  the  fubfequent  letters  in  this  corre- 
fpondence ;  and  no  doubt  the  diftinguifhing  har- 
mony of  his  numbers  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
to  it. 

This  year,  1704,  he  wrote  alfo  the  firft  part  of 
hisWindfor-foreft,  though  the  whole  was  not  pub- 
lifted  till  1710,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Lanf- 
downe,  whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  earlieit 
acquaintance;  and  befides  thofe  already  named, 
he  adds,  Bolingbroke,  Congreve,  Garth,  Swift, 
Atterbury,  Talbot,  Somers,  and  Sheffield,  as  per- 
M  3 
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fons  with  whom  he  was  not  only  converfant,  but 
beloved,  at  fixteen  or  ieventeen  years  of  age;  an 
early  bard  for  fuch  acquaintance. 

The  eircumitance  of  our  author's  writing  the 
Jirft  part  of  this  poem  fo  early  as  1704,  furnimes 
no  bad  apology  for  the  general  fault  charged  upon 
it;  few  images,  it  is  laid,  are  introduced,  which 
are  not  equally  applicable  to  anyplace  vvhatfoever. 

No  part  of  our  bard's  life  is  more  interefiing 
than  that  of  his  conduct  in  cultivating  friendfhips, 
efpecially  with  his  brother  poets.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  grown  fo  high  in  the  efteem  of 
Wycherley,  that  he  thought  him  capable  of  cor- 
reiting  his  poems,  (which  had  been  damned)  fo  as 
they  might  appear  again  in  print.  Pope  complied 
with  the  requeft,  and  executed  it  with  equal  free- 
dom and  judgment.  But  the  faults  proved  too  many 
for  the  author  of  them  to  be  told  of;  he  was  old, 
became  jea-lous,  and  conftrued  his  young  editor's 
ingenuity,  and  plain  dealing,  into  want  of  refpedt. 
Not  only  the  dcfign  of  publifhing  was  dropped,  but 
all  correfpor.dence  with  the  corrector  ftifpended. 

This  ungenerous  treatment  was  relented  by 
Pope;  and,  though  Wycherley  was  prevailed  with 
afterward?,  by  the  mediation  of  a  common  friend, 
to  relume  the  correspondence,  yet  this  went  no 
farther  than  bare  complaifance.  However,  feme 
time  after  Mr.  Wycherley's  death,  his  poems  being 
republifhed  by  fome  mercenary  hand,  in  1728,  our 
author,  the  following  year,  printed  feveral  letters 
that  had  palled  between  them,  in  vindication  of 
.Mr.  Wycherley's  reputation  as  a  poet,  againfl  fome 
.  mi  (conftrued  ions  prefixed  to  that  edition.  .  . 

Mr.  Pope's  conduit,  throughout  this  whole  try- 
(ing  affair,  vva$  .greatly  above  his  years;  but,  young 
as  he  was,  his  talents  were  now  beginning  to  ripen 
into  full  maturity.  This  appeared  confpicuoufiy 

in 
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in  his  EiFay  on  Criticifm  ;  which,  though  wtotc  fo 
early  as  1708,  yet  placed  'him  in  the  fir  ft.  rank  of 
poets.  It  is  indeed  efteemed  a  mafler-piece  in  it's 
kind,  and  discovered  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  genius* 
He  was  not  yet  twenty  years' old,  fo  that  every 
body  flood  amazed  to  find  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  fuch  a  maturity  of  judgment,  and  fuch  a 
penetration  into  human  nature,  as  are.  there  dif- 
.pluyed  ;  infomuch  that  it  -became  a  fubject  for  the 
critics  to  difplay  their  prorbundeft  Jlcill  in  account- 
ing for  it.  The  Created  gcniufes  in  painting,  as 
well  as  poetry,  were  generally  obfcrved,  not  to  have 
produced  any  of  their  mafter-pieces  before  the  age 
of  thirty,  or  thereabouts;  and  that  Mr.  Pope's  genius 
ripened  earlier,  was  owing,  it  is  faid,  to  a  happy 
conjuncture  of  concurring  cir  cum  fiances,  He  was 
fortunately  fecured  from  falling  into  the  debauche- 
ries of  women  and  wine  (the  too  frequent  bane  of 
hopeful  youth)  by  the  weaknefs  and  delicacy  of  hie 
conftitution,  and  the  bad  ftate  of  his  health.  The 
fenfual  vices  were  too  violent  for  fo  tender  a  frame; 
he  never  fell  into  intemperance  or  diifipation,  which 
is  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  preferving  each  fa- 
culty of  the  mind  in  due  vigour.  Even  his  mif-fha- 
pen  figure  is  alledged  to  have  been  of  ufe  to  him  as 
a  writer. 

Jt  is  an  obfervation  of  lord  Bacon,  that  whofo- 
ever  hath  any  thing  fixe;]  in  his  perfon  that  induces 
contempt,  hath  alfo  a  perpetual  fpur  within,  to  ref- 
cue  and  deliver  himfelf  from  it.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  not  improbable  that  our  poet  might  be  ani- 
mated by  this  circumftance  to  double  his  diligence, 
to  make  himfelf  diitinguifhed  by  the  rectitude  of 
his  underftanding,  and  tveautiful  turn  of  mind,  as 
much  as  he  was  by  the  deformity  of  his  body. 

It  was  another  circumftance,  equally  propitious 
to  the  ftudies  of  Pope,  in  this  early  part  of  his  life, 
M  4  that 
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that  he  inherited  a  fortune  that  was  a  decent  com- 
petency, and  fufficient  to  fupply  the  fmall  expenccs 
which,  both  by  confutation  and  reflection,  he  re- 
quired. 

But  even  the  merit  of  the  EfTaycn  Criticifm  was 
furpailed  by  his  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  former 
indeed  excelled  in  the  didactic  ftyle,  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  formed  ;  a  clear  head  and  ftrong  fenfe 
being  his  characlerifrical  qualities  :  his  chief  force 
lay  in  the  underftanding,  rather  than  in  the  imagi- 
nation :  but  it  is  the  creative  power  of  the  laft,  that 
conftitutes  the  proper  charaileriftlc  of  poetry  j  and 
therefore  it  is  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  that  Pope 
principally  appears  a  poet  j  fmce  in  this  performance 
he  has  displayed  more  imagination,  than  in  all  his 
other  works  put  together. 

The  poem  took  its  birth  from  an  incidental  quar- 
rel that  happened  between  two  noble  families,  that 
of  lord  Petre,  and  Mrs.  P'ermor,  both  of  our  au- 
thor's acquaintance,  and  of  the  fame  religion.  His 
lordfhip,  in  a  party  of  pleafure,  carried  it  fo  far  as 
to  cut  off  a  favourite  lock  of  the  lady's  hair.  This, 
though  done  in  the  way  of  gallantry,  was  ferioufly 
relented,  as  being  indeed  a  real  injury.  Hence 
there  prefently  grew  mutual  animofities,  which 
being  feen  with  concern  by  a  common  friend  to 
all,  that  friend  requefted  Pope  to  try  the  power  of 
his  mufe  on  the  occafion  ;  intimating,  that  a  pro- 
per piece  of  ridicule  was  the  likelieft  means  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  rifing  flame.  Pope  readily  complied 
with  this  friendly  propofal,  and,  the  juncture  re- 
quiring difpatch,  his  firft  defign  was  compleated  in 
kfs  than  a  fortnight ;  which  being  fent  to  the  lady, 
had  more  than  the  propofed  effect.  Pleafed  to  the 
highfit  degree  with  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment 
paid  to  her,  flic  firit  communicated  copies  of  it  to 
,her  acquaintance,  and  then  prevailed  with  our  au- 
thor 
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thor  to  print  it :  which  he  did,  though  not  without 
the  caution  of  concealing  his  name  to  fo  hafty  a 
Iketch.  But  the  univerfal  applaufe  which  the  fketch 
met  with,  put  him  upon  enriching  it  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  fylphs;  and  in  that  new  drefs,  the 
two  cantos  extended  to  five,  came  out  the  follow- 
in^  year,  1712,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  A'Irs. 
lvermor,  to  whom  he  afterwards  addrefled  another, 
which  is  efteemed  far  fuperior  to  any  of  Voiture; 
and  it  is  here  given  to  our  readers,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
our  poet's  epiftolary  ftyle. 

«'  To  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor,  after  her  marriage. 
"  MADAM, 

"  You  are  fenfible,  by  this  time,  how  much  the 
tendernefs  of  one  man  of  merit,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  addreifes  of  a  thoufand  ;  and  by  this  time 
the  gentleman  you  have  made  choice  of,,  is  fenfible, 
how  great  is  the  joy  of  having  all  thofe  charms  ami 
good  qualities,  which  have  pleafed  fo  many,  now 
applied  to  pleafe  one  only.  It  was  but  juit,  that 
-the  lame  virtues  which  gave  you  reputation,  ihould 
give  you  happinefs;  and  I  can  wifh  you  no  greater, 
than,  that  you  may  reap  it  to  as  high,  a  degree,  as 
fo  much  good  nature  mull  give  it  to  your  hufband. 

**  It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  one  who 
has  the  title  of  being  a  wit,  fhould  fay  fcmething 
more  polite  upon  this  occafion;  but  I  am  really 
more  a  well-wifher  to  your  felicity,  than  a  cele- 
brater  of  your  beauty.  Beiidcs,  you  are  now  a 
inanied  woman,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  great 
ipany  better  things  than  a  fine  lady  ^  fucb>  as,  an  ' 
excellent  wife,  a  faithful  friend,  a  tender  parent, 
and,  at  >aft,  as  the  confequeuce  of  them  all,  a 
faint  in  heaven.  You  ought  now  to  hear  nothing, 
tut  that  which  is  all  that  you  ever  deiired  to  hear, 
whatever  ethers  have  fpokeato  you,  I  mean,  tsuth  •,, 
M  5  and 
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ami  it  is  with  the  utmoft  that  I  allure  you,  no  friend 
you  have,  can  more  rejoice  in  any  good  that  befalls 
you,  is  more  fenftbly  delighted  with  the  profpe£t 
of  your  future  happinefs,  or  more  unfeignedly  de- 
iires  a  long  continuance  of  it. 

"  I  hope  you  will  think  it  but  juft,  that  a  man, 
\vhowill  certainly  be  fpoken  of  as  your  admirer 
after  he  is  dead,  may  have  the  happinefs,  while  he 


is  living,  to  be  efteemed 


Your,  &c." 


This  letter  is  fomet'rmes  annexed  to  the  poem, 
and  not  injudlcioufly,  as  it  renders  the  entertain- 
ment complete,  in  the  happy  marriage  of  tVve  he- 
roine. 

This  year  he  alfo  published  'his  "  Temple  of 
''Fame;"  having,  according  to  his  ufual  caution, 
kept  it  two  years  in  his  ftudy. 

It  likewife  appeals  from  one  of  his  letters,  that 
he  had  now  begun  to-tranflate  Homer's  Iliad,  and 
made  a  good  progrefs  in  it ;  and,,  in  1713,  he  cir- 
culated propofals  for  publishing  that  tranflation  by 

•  fubfcription. 

'  He  had  been  p'refTed  to  this  undertaking  fome 
years  before  by  fome  of  his  friends,  and  was  now 
greatly  encouraged  in  the  deftgn  by  others.  His 
veHgious  principles  difquali-fied  him  frotn  receiving; 
any  fotid  teilimojiy  of  his  merit,  m  the  afual  waj^ 
of  a  place  at  court.  Common  prudence  therefore 
prompted  him  .to  make-  the  beii  advantage  he  could' 

•  of  .the  reputation  he  had   obtained  by  his  poetic 
talents,  and  to  try  to  raife  an.  independent  fortune 

•  by  it.     The  fuecefs  exceeded  his  moft  fanguine  ex- 
pectations ;  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  by 
a  fubfcription  fo  large,  that  it  does  honour  to  the 
kingdom.     He  faw  all  parties  and  denominations 
join  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  underhand  pra&iees 
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of  fome  pretended  friends,  who  in  vain  oppofed  th; 
itream.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  found  Mr.  Ad- 
difon. 

Our  author  had  long  paid  an  awful  veneration 
to  that  rival ;  the  confcioufnefs  of  which,  ferved 
to  fet  a  keener  edge  upon  his  refentment.  But, 
though  the  fenfe  of  much  treachery  and  falfehood 
tingled  in  every  vein,  yet  he  managed  it  with  the 
niceit  prudence,  and  at  laft  revenged  it  by  a  fatire 
which  does  him  honour. 

The  feveral  fteps  of  his  conduct  in  this  very  cri- 
tical aftair  may  be  feen  in  hi.s  letters  on  .this  occa- 
fion,  to  which  the  reader,  who  has  not  perufed 
them,  will  thank  us  for  referring  him,  Wq  lhall 
only  oblerve,  in  general,  that,  among,  other  mean. 
artirices_made  ufe  of  by  Addifon',  to  fuppreijs  the 
rifing  merit  and  fame  of  his  rival ;  it  appears;  from 
thefe  letters,  that  he  difcouraged  Pope  from  irifert- 
ing  the  machinery  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;  that> 
to  hurt  him  with  the  Whigs,  he  induftrioufly  gave 
it  out,  that  Pope  was  a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite  ;  and 
faid  that  he  had  a  hand  in  writing  the  Examiners.. 
That  Addifon  himfelf  tranflated  the  ftrft  book  of 
Homer's  Illiad,  publifhed  under  Ticket's  ngme  ; 
which  he  declared,  after  Pope's  was  printed,  was 
ftill  the  belt  that  had  ever  been  done  in  any  language* 
And,  laft  of  all,  he  privately  encouraged  Gildoii 
to  abufe  Pope  in  #  virulent  pamphlet,  and 'gave 
him  ten  guineas  for  the  performance  :  In  fbort, 
this  was  the  moft  dangerous  aitack  that  Pope  ever 
experienced.  How  much  then  does  it  raite  the. 
character  of  his  parts  and  prudence,  that  he  was 
able  abfolutely  to  defeat  ft,  and  even  tcr  break  thei« 
darts,  which  envy  and  malignity  had  forged  againit 
him,  upon  the  head  of  the  forger. 

Thus,  with  admirable  temper  and  fpirk,  he  pre- 

ferved  his  dignity  ;  and,  keeping  his  mind  atteu- 

M  6  tive 
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tive  to  every  means  that  might  render  his  tranfla- 
tion  more  perfect,  he  took  a  journey,  a  little  before 
the  death  of  queen  Anne,  to  Oxford  ;  to  confult 
fome  books  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries  in 
that  univerfity  ;  and  the  firft  part  of  his  tranflation 
was  published  the  following  year. 

This  gave  great  fatisfa&ion,  fo  that  his  finances 
were  now  put  in  fuch  a  flourifhing  ftate,  that  he 
refolved  to  place  himfelf  nearer  his  friends  in  the 
capital.  In  that  view,  the  fmall  affair  at  Binfield 
being  fold,  he  purchaied  a  houfe  at  Twickenham, 
whither  he  removed  with  his  father  and  mother 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  17 15.  He  calls- 
this  one  of  the  grand  aeras  o£  his  days  ;.  and  the 
tafte  he  difplaved  in  improving  the  feat  became 
the  general  vogue. 

While  he  was  employed  in.  this  delightful  work,, 
he  could  not  forbear  doubling  the  pleafure  he  took 
iu  it,  by  communicating  it  to  has  friends.. 

"  The  young  ladies,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  t& 
Mr.  Ulount,  4t  may  be  afTur.ed,.  that  I  make  no»- 
thing  new  in  my  gardens^  without  wiihing  to  fee 
them  print  their  fairy  fteps  in  every  corner  of  them.. 
I  have  put  the  la  It  hand  to  my  works  of  this  kind, 
in  happily  finishing  the  fubterraneous  way."  (from 
his  houfe  to  his  garden,  under  the  highroad  which: 
Separated  them)  "  and.  grotto.  I  there  found  a 
fpring  of  the  cleared  water,  which  falls  in  a  per- 
petual rill,  that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and; 
•night.  From  the  riv.er  Thames  you,  fee  through, 
my  arch,  up  a  walk  of  the  wilaern.efsr  to  a.  kind'of. 
open  temple,  wholly  ccmpofed  of.  fhells,  in  th,e 
ruftic  manner  j  and  from  that  diftance,  under,  the 
temple  you  look  dow.n.  thiough  a  Hoping  arcade  qf 
trees,  and  fee  fails  on  the  river  fuddenly  appearing 
and  vanishing  as  through  a  perfpe&iue  glafs.  When, 
you  {hut  the  door  of  this  grotto,  it  becomes  on  the 

iwftant 
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inftant,  from  a  luminous  room,  a  camera  obfcura  : 
on  the  wall  of  which  all  the  objects  of  the  river, 
hills,  woods,  and  boats,  are  forming  a  moving  pic- 
ture in  their  viable  radiations  ;  arid  when  you  have 
a  mind  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a  very  different 
fcene.  It  is  fmifhed  with  {hells,  interfperfed  with 
pieces  of  looking-glafs  in  angular  forms  ;  and  in 
the  ceiling  is  a  frar  of  the  fame  materials;  at  which, 
when  a  lamp  of  an  orbicular  figure,  of  thin  alabafler, 
is  hung  in  the  middle,  a  thoufand  pointed  rays  glit- 
ter, and  arc  reflected  over  the  place.  There  are 
connected  to  this  grotto,  by  a  narrower  pafiage, 
two  porches,  one  towards  the  river,  of  fmooth 
iiones,  full  of  light  and  open  ;  the  other  towards 
the  garden,  fhadowed  with,  trees,  and  rough  with 
fhells,  flints,  and  iron  ores.  The  bottom  is  paved 
with  fimple  pebble,  as  is  alfo  the  adjoining  walk 
up  the  wildernefs  to  the  temple,  in  the  natural 
tafte,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little  dripping  mur- 
mur and  the  aquatic  idea  of  the  whole  place.  It 
wants  nothing  to  complete  it  but  a  good  ftatue, 
with  rn  infcription  like  that  beauteous  pictureique 
one,  which  you  know  I  am  fo  fond  of. 

Hujus  nympha  loci,  facri  cuftodia  fontis, 
Dormio,  dum  blandae  fentio  murmur  aquas: 

Parce  meurc^quifquis  tangis  cava  marmora,foinnum 
Rumpere  ;  feu  bibas,  five  lavere,  tace. 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  thefe  facred  fprings  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  waters  fleep. 
Ah  !  fpare  my  flumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave, 
And  drink  in  iilence,  or  in  filence  lave. 

"  You'll  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in  this 
defcriptionj  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  truth." 

This 
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This  letter  was  wrote  in  1725  :  he  afterwards 
.wrote  a  poem  upon  it  in  a  peculiar  caft  and  kind  : 
and  Mr.  Warburton  informs  us,  that  the  improv- 
ing this  grotto  was  the  favourite  amufement  of  his 
declining  years  ;  fothat,  not  long  before  his  death, 
by  enlarging  and  incrufting  it  about  with  a  vaft 
number  of  ores  and  minerals  of  the  richeft  and 
.rareft  kinds,  he  had  made  it  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
.and  romantic  retirements  that  is  any  where  to  be 
feen. 

**  And,"  adds  that  writer,  "  the  beauty  of  his 
.poetic  genius,  in  the  difpofition  and  ornaments  of 
.thofe  romantic  materials,  appeared  to  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  in  any  of  his  beft  contrived  poems." 

His  father  furvived  his  removal  to  Twickenham 
.only  two  years,  dying  fuddenly,  after  a  very  healthy 
Jife,  at  the  age  of  fevtnty-five.  He  was  buried  at 
Twickenham,  where  his  fon  eredted  a  handfome 
monument  to  his  memory,  with  an  infcrip.tion,  ce- 
lebrating his  innocence,  probity,  and  piety.  As 
he  was  a  Roman  catholic,  he  could  not  purchafe, 
nor  put  his  money  to  intereft  on  real  fecurity ; 
and,  as  he  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  king  Jame^, 
he  made  it  a  point  of  confcience,  not  to  lend  it  to 
the  new  government  j  fo  that,  though  he  was  worth 
near  twenty  thoufand  pounds  when  he  left  oft"  bu- 
finefs,  from  the  fame  principles,  at  the  revolution; 
yet  afterwards,  Jivrng  upon  the  frock,  he  left  our 
poet  to  the  management  of  fo  narrow  a  fortune, 
that  any  one  falfe  ftep  would  have  been  fatal. 

The  old  gentleman  had  fometimes  recommended 
to  our  author,  in  his  earlieft  years,  theftudy  of  phy- 
fie,  as  the  beft  means  of  repairing  that  wafte  of  pro- 
perty which  from  his  own  principles  was  rendered 
unavoidable.  But  this  muft  have  gone  no  farther 
than  a  iimple  propofal,  fince  we  are  affured  by  the 
fon,  that  he  broke  no  duty,  nor  difobeyed  either 

parent. 
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parent,  in  following  the  profefiion  of  a  poet;  and 
his  father  had  theiatisfa<£lion  of  living  long  enough 
to  fee  him  in  a  fure  way  of  making  a  genteel  for- 
tune by  it. 

In  fa£l,  want  of  a  due  attention  to  this  necellary 
point  was  not  of  the  number  of  Pope's  foibles  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  him  taking  all  .opportunities 
to  pufh  it  to  the  utmoft.  In  this  difpofition,  not 
fatisfted  with  the  golden  tide  that  was  continually 
flowing  in  from  his  tranflation,  he  publifhed,  in 
1717,  a  collection  of  all  the  poetical  pieces  he  had 
wrote  before;  in  which,  regard  to  his  fortune  had 
undeniably  a  confiderable  {hare.  With  the  fame 
view,  he  gave  a  new  edition  of  Shakefpear^  which 
being  publiflied  in.  1721,  difcovered  that  he  had 
consulted  his  intereft  in  the  undertaking  more  than 
his  fame.  .  .  . 

The  Iliad  being  finifhed,  he  engaged  for  a  con- 
iulerable  fum  to  undertake  the  Odyfiey  ;  and  that 
work  being compleated  in  1725,  the  following  year 
was  employed,  in  concert  with  his  aflbciates,  dean 
Swift  and  Dr.  Arbuuhnot,  in  printing  feveral  vo- 
.  lumes  of  mifcellanies. 

About  this  time,  he  narroWly  efcaped  lofing  his 
life  as  he  was  returning  home  in  a  friend's  chariot; 
which,  on  pafling  a  bridge,  happened  to  be  over- 
turned, and  thrown  with  the  horfes  into  the  .river, 
The  glafles  were  up,  and  he  not  able  to  break  them, 
Jo  that  he  was  in  immediate  danger  of  drowning, 
when  the  poftilion,  who  had  juft  recovered  himfelf, 
came  to  his  relief,  broke  the  'glafs  which  was  up- 
permoft,  took  him  out,  and  carried  him  to  the 
bank ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  broken  glafs  cut  one 
of  his  hands  fo  defperately,  that  he  loit  the  ufe  of 
two  of  his  fingers. 

He  had  now  fecured  to  himfelf  a  comfortable 
competency,  and  a  ftatc  of  eafe  and  independence : 
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his  next  care  was  to  fecure  his  literary  fame  from 
all  future  attacks,  by  filcncing  his  envious  rivals  ; 
having  accomplifhed  this  in  his  admirable  poem 
infilled  "  The  Dunciad,"  that  fatirc  came  out  in 
the  year  1727,  in  410. 

He  fomewhere  obferves,  that  the  life  of  an  au- 
thor is  a  ilate  of  warfare  j  and  he  has,  in  this  at- 
tack, or,  rather,  feries  of  attacks,  fhewed  himfelf 
a  complete  general  in  the  art  of  this  kind  of  war. 
Our  poet  bore  the  infults  of  his  enemies  full  ten 
years  before  he  hazarded  a  general  battle  ;  he  was 
all  that  while  climbing  the  hills  of  Parnafiusj  during 
which,  he  could  not  forbear  fome  flight  fkirmifhes  ; 
and  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  was  of  ufe,  in  (hewing  him 
his  fuperior  ftrength,  and  thereby  adding  confidence 
to  his  courage,  but  he  was  now  Veated  lately  on  the 
fummit:  beftdes,  he  had  obtained  v/hat,  in  his 
own  opinion,  is  the  happielt  end  of  life,  the  love 
of  valuable  men;  and  the  next  felicity,  he  declares, 
was  to  get  rid  of  fools  and  fcoundrels;  to  which 
end,  after  having,  by  feveral  affe^ed  marches  and 
counter-marches^  brought  the  whole  army  of  them 
into  his  power,  he  fuHdenly  fell  upon  them  with  a 
pen  as  irrefiltibk  as  the  (word  of  Michael  the  arch- 
angel ;  and  made  an  abfolutely  univerfal  {laughter 
cf  them,  fuftering  not  a  fingle  foul  to  eicape  his  fury. 
The  poem  cautioufly  made  its  nril  appearance, 
as  a  mafked-battery,  in  Ireland  ;  nor,  indeed,  was 
the  triumph  completed  without  the  affiftance  of  our 
author's  undoubted  fecond,  dean  Swift,  who,  hay- 
ing furniihed  it  with  fome  exquifitely  wrought  ma- 
terials, a  pompous  edition  was  printed  at  London  in 


This  edition  was  prefented  to  the  king  and  queen, 
by  Sir  Robert  Wai  pole  j  who  probably  at  this  tinjs 
offered  to  procure  Mr.  Pope  a  penfion  ;  which  he 
refufed  with  the  fame  fpirit  as  he  had  formeity  dome* 

aa 
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an  offer  of  the  fame  kind  made  him  by  lord  Half- 
fax  j  which  fpirit  of  our  author  in  declining  this 
offer  of  Sir  Robert's  feems  to  beexpreffed  in  a  let- 
ter of  his,  about  this  time,  to  his  friend  dean  Swift. 

"  1  was  once  before,"  fays  he,  "  difpleafed  at 
you  for  complaining  to  Mr. of  my  not  hav- 
ing a  penfion  ;  I  am  fo  again,  at  your  naming  it 
to  a  certain  lord.  I  have  given  proof,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  life,  from  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  friend- 
fhip  of  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Craggs,  even  to 
this  time,  when  I  am  civilly  treated  by  Sir  Robert 
Wai  pole,  that  I  never  thought  my  felf  fo  warm  in  any 
party's  caufe,  as  to  deferve  their  money,  and  there- 
fore would  never  have  accepted  it.  I  defire  you  to 
take  off  any  impreffions  which  that  dialogue  may 
have  left  upon  his  lordfhip's  mind,  as  if  I  had  any 
thoughts  of  being  beholden  to  him,  or  any  other, 
in  that  way." 

One  of 'the  proofs  here  intimated,  was  therefufal 
he  had  given,  many  years  before,  to  an  offer  of 
the  fame  kind  by  lord  Halifax  ;  as  appears  by  a. 
letter  to  that  lord  as  early  as  the  year  1714;  where 
he  writes  in  thele  terms  : 

"  My  Lord, 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  favours  you 
have  done  me,  and  for  thofe  you  intend  me.  I 
diftruft  neither  your  will,  nor  your  memory,  when 
it  is  to  do  good  ;  and,  if  ever  1  become  troublefome 
or  felicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out  of  expectation,  but 
out  of  gratitude.  It  is,  indeed,  a  high  ftrain  of 
generofity  in  you,  to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all 
my  life,  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to 
divert  you  a  few  hours;  but,  if  I  may  have  leave 
to  add,  it  is  becaufe  you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my 
native  country,  there  will  appear  a  better  reaforrj 

••    .  for 
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* 

for  I  muft  of  confequence  be  very  much,  as  'I  fin- 
cerel7am>  .«  Yours,  &c." 

.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  Mr.  Craggs,  in  1710, 
.gave  him  a  fubfcription  for  one  hundred  pounds  in 
the  fouth-fea  fund,  of  which  he  made  no  manner 
of  ufe. 

As  thefe  offers  muft  be  underftood  to  "be  made 
in  the  view  of  taking  him  off  from  his  attachments 
to  his  friends,  his  refufal  of  them  are  fo  many  il- 
luftrious  proofs  of  his  fteadinefs  in  that  point.  Yet 
he  declares,  in  a  letter  to  Dr,  Swift,  that  he  had 
perfonal  obligations,  which  he  would  ever  preferve, 
to  men  of  different  fides. 

In  1729,  our  poet,  with  equal  prudence  and  piety, 
purchafed  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his 
own  and  his  mother's  life. 

The  fame  year,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Boling- 
broke,  he  turned  his  pen  to  fubje&s  of  morality; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  him,  with  the  awirtance  of 
that  friend,  at  work  this  year  upon  hisEffay  on  Man. 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  dean  Swift,  dif- 
covers  the  reafon  of  his  lordftiip's  advice. 

"  Bid  him  [Pope]  talk  to  you  of  the  work  he  is 
about,  I  hope  in  good  earned;  it  is  a  fine  one,  and 
'Will  be  in  his  hands  an  original.  His  fole  complaint 
is,  that  he  finds  it  too  eafy  in  the  execution.  This 
flatters  his  lazinefs.  It  flatters  my  judgment;  who 
always  thought,  that,  univerfal  as  his  talents  are, 
this  is  eminently,  and  peculiarly,  his,  above  all 
the  writers  I  know,  living  or  dead  ;  I  do  not  ex- 
cept Horace." 

Pope  tells  the  dean,  in  the  next  letter,  what  this 
work  .was. 

"  The  work  he  [Bolingbroke]  fpeaks  of  with 
fuch  abundant  partiality,  is  a  fyftem  of  Ethics,  in 
theHoratian  way." 

In 
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In  another  letter,  written  probably  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  following  year,  we  fee  the  general 
aim  which,  at  leafr, 'he  wtfhed  might  be  attributed 
to  this  work. 

"  I  am  juft  now  writing,  or  rather  planning  a 
book,  to  bring  mankind  to*  look,  upon  this  life  with 
•comfort  and  pJeafure ;  and  put  morality  in  good 
humour." 

Thisifubject  was  exactly  fuited  to  his  genius ;  he 
found  the  performance  eafy  to  a  degree  ttoat  farpriz- 
rd  himfelf,  and  he  thereupon  employed  his  Icifure 
hours  in  purfuing  the  famedefignin  his  ethic  epi flies, 
which  came  out  fepamdy  in  the  courfe  of  the  two 
following  years.  But  a  great  clamour  was  raifed 
-againft  the  fourth  of  thefe  epifttes,  adji^efied  to  lord 
Bolingbrofce,  upon  taftc;  and  the  character  of  Ti- 
mon,  in  it  gave  great  offence.  The  defcription 
was  too  plain  not  to  be  known  who  was  pointed 
at;  and  the  late  duke  of  Chandois,  it  is  faid,  wrote 
to  our  author  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made  him  fen- 
.fible,  that  he  ought  to  have  confined  himfelf  to  a 
fictitious  character. 

Mr.  Pope,  we  are  told,  began  to  wife  he  had 
not  carried  the  matter  fo  far,  but  there  was  no  re- 
ceding ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  palliate,  the  bufi- 
nefs ;  and  this  was  done  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Cleland, 
to  Mr.  Gay,  in  December  1731.  But  this  letter 
was  not  fatisfa&ory,  nor  yet  one  he  wrote  to  the 
duke,  profejling  his  innocence. 
•  All  this  while,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  epif- 
tle  Cell  fo  rapidly,  that  it  went  through  the  prefs  a 
third  time  very  foon.  Thereupon,  in  high  fpirits, 
he  publiflaed.a  letter  Jo  lotdBuclington,  iheMarch 
following  ;  wherein,  having. taken  notice  of-the  cla- 
mour which,  he  fays,  through  malice  and  miftake 
frill  continued  ;  he  exprefies  his  rcfentment  of  this 
ufage,  difavows  any  dcfign  againft  the  duke,  makes 

him 
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him  feveral  high  compliments,  and  then  proceeds 
thus  : 

"  Certainly  the  writer  deferred  more  candour, 
even  in  thofe  who  know  him  not,  than  to  promote 
a  report,  which,  in  regard  to  that  noble  perfon  was 
impertinent ;  in  regard  to  me  villainous. 
.'  "  I  have  taken,"  continues  he,  "  an  opportunity 
of  the  third  edition,  to  declare  his  belief  not  only 
of  my  innocence,  but  of  their  malignity ;  of  the 
former  of  which  my  heart  is  asconfcious,  as  I  fear 
fome  of  theirs  mult  be  of  the  latter;  his  humanity 
feels'  a  concern  for  the  injury  done  to  me,  while  his 
greatnefs  of  mind  can  bear  with  indifference  the 
infult  offered  to  himfelf." 

After  this,  he  concludes  with  threatening  to 
make  ufe  of  real  names,  not  fictitious  ones,  in  his 
enfuing  works;  and  how  far  he  carried  that  me- 
nace into  execution  will  prefently  be  feen  ;  for  the 
unreafonable  complaints- which  were  made  agaitlft 
this  epiftle  by  fome  fecret  enemies,  put  him  upon 
writing  fatires,  in  which  he  ventured  to  attack  tho 
characters  of  fome  perfons  of  high  rank ;  and  the 
affront  was  relented  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  provoked 
him  to  let  loofe  the  whole  fury  of  his  fatirical  rage 
againft  them,  which  was  poured  forth  in  profe  and 
verfe. 

In  the  firft  fatire  of  the  fecond  book  of  Horace, 
he  had  defcribed  lord  Harvey  and  lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  fo  characteristically,  under  the 
mmes  of  lord  Fanny  and  Sappho,  that  thefe  two 
noble  perfonages  did  not  only. take  up  the  fame  wea- 
pons againft  the  aggreffor,  but  ufed  all  their  inte- 
reft  among  the  nobility,  and  even  with  the  king 
and  queen,  to  hurt  him. 

This  laft  injury  was  what  Pope  complained  of 
inoft;  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  letter  which  he 

wrote 
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wrote  in  anfwer  to  it  was  fhcwn  to  her  majefty  as 
foon  as  it  was  finifhed. 

After  this,  he  continued  writing  fatires  till  the 
year  1739,  when,  he  entertained  fome  thoughts  of 
undertaking  an  epic  poem  ;  which,  however,  proved 
Abortive.  He  has  told  us  in  the  epilogue,  the  reafon 
of  his  laying  down  his  pen  on  fatirical  fubjecls  ;  and 
he  gave  the  true  one  for  laying  down  his  moral  efia\  s 
long  before,  to  Dr.  Swift. 

"  I  am,"  fays  he,  "almoft  at  the  end  of  my 
morals,  as  I  have  been  long  ago  of  my  wit  j  my 
fyftem  is  a  fhort  one,  and  my  circle  narrow.  Ima- 
gination has  no  limits  ;  that  is  a  fphere  in  which' 
you  may  move  on  to  eternity:  but  where  one  is  con- 
fined to  truth,  or,  to  fpcalc  more  like  a  human  crea- 
ture, to  .the  appearances  of  truth,  we  foon  find  the 
Ihortnefs  of  our  tether." 

In  the  interim,  ieveral  of  his  familiar  letters 
having  ftole  into  the  world  without  his  privity,  he' 
publifhed  a  genuine  collection  of  them  in  1737. 
The  furrcptitious  edition  was  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Pope  held  a  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Cromwell,  whole  miitrefs  itole  fome  of  our 
poet's  letters  to  that  gentleman,  and  fold  them  to 
Edmund  Curl,  the  noted  piratical  bookfeller,  who 
making  ufe  of  thefe  as  incitements,  by  fhewing 
them  to  gentlemen  with  whom  Pope  likewife  cor- 
refponded,  they  thought  it  was  doing  him  no  in- 
jury to  communicate  other  letters  to  Curl,  not  know- 
ing how  he  came  by  the  firft. 

It  was  "about  this  time,  that,  the  ill  {rate  of 
Pope's  health  having  frequently  drawn  him  to  Bath, 
he  could  not  long  remain  unknown  to  Mr.  Allen, 
a  very  eminent  quaker,  who  relided  near  that  place, 
and  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  letters  of  our 
poet,  as  to  feek  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  fricnd- 
fliip  with  their  author ;. the  reiult  of  which  was,  his 

acquaintance 
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acquaintance  with  Mr.  Warburton,  the  prefent 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  tells  us,  he  had,  before 
the  commencement  of  this  intimacy,  wrote  his 
Commentary  upon  the  Art  of  Criticifm,  as  alfo  oa 
the  Eflay  on  Man. 

One  complaint  again  ft  thatefTay  was  itsob-fcurity ; 
which  our  author  had  been  told  of  by  his  friend  dean 
Swift. 

But  this  was  comparatively  a  fmall  fault ;  the 
author  was  alfo  charged  with  having  laid  a  plan  of 
cleifm  ;  and  a  French  tranflation  by  the  abbeRefnel 
having  appeared  at  Paris  in  1738,  Mr.  Croufaz,  a 
German  profeflbr,  animadverted  upon  this  fyftem  of 
ethics,  which  he  reprefented  as  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fyftem  of  naturalifra.  It  was  againft  this  objector 
that  Mr.  Warburton  firft  entered  the  lifts,  in  de- 
fence of  Pope,  in  thefe  commentaries ;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
in  a.  letter  to  him  on  this  occadion,  acknowledges 
the  obfcurity  of  his  piece. 

"You  hare,"  fays  he,  "made  my  fyftem  as 
clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could  not :  you 
understand  me  as  well  as  1  do  myfelf,  but  you  ex- 
prefs  me  betterthan  I  exprefs  myfelf."  And,  in  a 
fubfequent  letter  upon  the  fame  fubjeci,  he  goes  {till 
further  :  "  You  underftand  my  work,"  fays  he, 
"  better  than  I  do  myfelf." 

Mr.  Warburton's  commentary  beinj  thus  ap-> 
proved,  the E flay  on  Man  was  re-pablifhed  therewith 
in  1740.  But  it  appears,  from  thofe  acknowledg- 
ments of  Mr.  Pope,  as  iflordBolingbroke,  who  con- 
felled  ly  furniflied  the  matter  of  the  eiTay,  had  put 
more  into  our  author's  head  than  he  was  able  per- 
fectly to  comprehend.  This  edition,  with  the 
comment,  was  tranflated  into  French,  by  a  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  Monf.  Cromby,  an  amballa- 
dor.  Mr.  Pope  defired  his  friend  Warburton  to  pro- 
cure a  good  tranflatiou  of  the  Ellay  on  Man  into 

Latin 
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Latin  profe,  which  was  begun  by  a  gentleman  of 
Cambridge;  but  a  fpecimen  which  was  Cent  to  our 
author  not  happening  to  pleafe  him,  that  defign 
proved  abortive. 

It  was  alfo  at  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Warburton, 
that  our  author  added  a  fourth  book  to  the  Dun- 
ciad; which  was  printed  feparately  in  the  year  1742. 

About  the  time  that  Pope  acquainted  his  laft- 
mentioned  friend  with  his  defign  to  add  this  book 
to  the  three  former  of  the  Dunciad,  they  went  to- 
gether to  Oxford,  where  Mr.  Pope  had  the  com- 
pliment made  to  him  of  an  offer  of  a  doctor's  degree 
in  law ;  which  he  choofing  to  wave,  went  further 
weft  to  vifit  fome  friends,  leaving  his  fellow-tra- 
veller in  the  univerftty;  who  flaying  there  a  day 
longer  to  vifit  his  friend  Dr.  John  Conybeare,  dean 
of  Chriftchureh,  received  a  melfage  that  day  from  the 
vice-chancellor,  by  a  perfon  of  eminence  in  the  uni- 
verfity,  with  the  like  compliment,  to  know  if  a  doc- 
tor's degree  in  divinity  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 
This  otter  was  received  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  the  former  to  Mr.  Pope.  But  it  proved  to  be 
a  mere  compliment,  the  makers  of  it  being,  as  it 
feems,  miitaken  in  imagining,  that  one  friend  would 
not  cnoofe  to  be  honoured  with  a  degree  without  the 
other  ;  fo  that,  when  the  congregation  met  for  the 
purpofe,  the  grace  pafled  in  the  negative. 

This  affront  was  warmly  refented  by  Mr.  War- 
burton  :  but  he  had  fufficient  amends  made  to  him 
for  it  by  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  archbtfhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  conferred  that  degree  upon  him  not 
long  after. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  the  whole 
poem  of  the  Dunciad  came  out  together,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen of  a  more  corredl  edition  of  his  works,  which 
he  had  then  refolved  to  give  to  the  public  :  and  he 

made 
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made  fomeprogrefs  in  that  defign,  but  did  not  live 
to  compleat  it. 

He  had  all  his  life  been  fubjecl  to  an  habitual 
head-ach  ,and  that  complaint,  which  was  hereditary, 
his  mother  having  been  always  fubject  to  it,  was 
now  greatly  increafed  by  a  dropfy  in  his  breait,  un- 
der which  he  expired  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  1744, 
in  the  fifty-flxth  year  of  his  age. 

His  body  was  depofited,  purfuant  to  his  own 
requeft,  in  the  fame  vault  with  thofeof  his  parents, 
to  whofe  memory  he  had  erecled  a  monument,  with 
an  infcription  written  by  himfelf.  It  is  as  follows, 
but  in  capital  characters  ; 

D.  O.   M. 
Alexandra  Pope,    viro  innocuo,.  probo,    pio ; 

Qui  vixit  an.  75.  ob.  1717. 

Et  Edithae  conjugi,  inculpabili,  pientifiimae  j 

Quae  vixit  annos  93.  ob.  1733. 

Parentibus  bene  merentibus 

Filius  fecit. 
Et  fibi.  Obiit  an.  1744.  aetatis  56. 

This  laft  line  was  added  after  his  death,  in  pur- 
fuance  to  his  will ;  the. reft  was  done  on  the  death 
of  his  parents. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will ; 
in  which  he  constituted  Mifs  Blount  histeftamen- 
tary-heir  during  her  life  ;  and,  among  other  lega- 
cies, he  bequeathed  to  Dr.  Warburton  the  proper- 
ty of  fuch  of  his  works  already  printed,  as  he  had 
written,  or  fhould  write,  commentaries  upon,  and 
had  not  been  otherwife  difpofed  of,  or  alienatc-d  ; 
with  this  condition,  that  they  were  publifhed  with- 
out future  alterations. 

After  he  had  made  his  will,  he  wrote  this  legatee 
a  letter;  in  which,  having  informed  him. of  his 
legacy,  he  fays, 

cc  I  own 
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"  I  own  the  late  encroachments  upon  my  con- 
ftitution  make  me  willing  to  fee  the  end  of  all  fur- 
ther care  about  me,  or  my  works.  I  would  reft 
for  the  one,  in  a  full  refignation  of  my  being  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  the  Father  of  all  Mercies  j  and,  for 
the  other,  though,  indeed,  a  trifle,  yet  a  trifle  may 
be  fome  example,  I  would  commit  them  to  the  can- 
dour of  a  fenfible  and  reflecting  judge,  rather  than 
to  the  malice  of  every  fhort-fighted  and  malevolent 
critic,  or  inadvertent  and  cenforious  reader ;  and 
no  head  can  fet  them  in  fo  clear  a  light,  or  fo  well 
turn  their  beft  fide  to  the  day,  as  your  own." 

In  difcharge  of  this  truft,  that  gentleman  gave  a 
compleat  edition,  in  1751,  of  all  Mr.  Pope's  works, 
executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as,  he  was  perfuaded, 
would  have  been  to  the  author's  fatisfaction. 

The  elegance  of  this  edition  is  very  commend- 
able, and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  au- 
thor's defign,  as  to  the  collection,  is  faithfully  ob- 
ferved,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done.  How  far  the 
editor's  privilege  in  writing  notes  extended,  is  only 
known  to  himfelf.  Several  inferted  in  the  firft  edi- 
tion, were  left  out  in  the  fecond  ;  but  {till  feveral 
were  retained,  which  contain  fevere,  not  to  fay 
ill-natured,  reflections,  upon  the  author's  deareffc 
friends.  Thefe  have  not  efcaped  deferved  cenfure. 

It  is  faid,  that  allowing  the  remarks  to  be  jufr, 
yet  the  inferting  them  in  his  works  mttft  either  be 
an  injury  to  his  will,  or  leave  his  moral  character 
indefenfible.  One  of  thefe  gives  room  to  fufpecl 
this  lafl  to  be  the  cafe,  with  regard  to  thefe  friends. 

In  the  84th  letter  of  the  Qth  volume,  Mr.  Pope 
cxprefles  himfelf  to  that  old  friend,  dean  S  wife,  thus : 

*«  You  afk  me  if  I  have  got  any  fupply  of  new 
friends  to  make  up  for  them  that  are  gone  j  I  think 
that  impoflible:  but  as,  when  the  continual  wafh- 
ing  of  a  river  takes  away  our  flowers  and  plants,  it 

VOL,  VI.  N  throws 
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it  throws  weeds  and  fedges  in  their  room ;  fo  the 
coarfe  of  time  brings  us  fomething,  as  it  deprives 
us  of  a  great  deal  :  ami,  inftead  of  leaving  us  what 
we  cultivated,  and  expected  to  flourifh  and  adorn  us, 
gives  us  only  what  is  of  fome  little  ule  by  accident. 
'/ husl  have  acquired — But  I  had  my  heart  harden- 
ed, and  blunt  to  new  impreflions.  Adieu.  I  can 
fay  no  more,  I  feel  fo  much." 

To  the  word  room,  we  fee  the  following  note  : 

44  There  are  fome  ilrokes  in  this  letter,  which 
ean  no  otherwife  be  accounted  for,  than  by  the  au- 
thor's extreme  companion  and  tendernefs  of  heart, 
too  much  affected  by-the  complaints  of  a  peevifh  old 
man,  labouring  and  impatient  under  his  infirmities, 
and  too  intent  on  the  friendly  office  of  mollifying 
them." 

The  editor,  we  fee,  attributes,  thefe  expreffions 
of  the  author's  love  to  an  extremity  of  companion, 
that  is  to  weaknefs  ;  but  it  is  a  very  pardonable  one, 
as  long  as  we  don't  know  them  to  be  inconfonant  to 
Ibme  other  warm  expreffions  of  affection  to  any  of 
his  new  friends,  which  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  cafe  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this  letter,  that 
is,  before  he  knew  Dr.  Warburton,  or  wrote  thofe 
letters  to  him  that  are  printed  in  this  volume; 
wherein,  if  the  expreffions  are  fincere,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  our  author  had  changed  his  heart  a 
little,  fmce  the  time  of  his  writing  the  letter  here 
cited  to  dean  Swift.  Be  that  as  it  will  j  lord  Orrery 
very  juftly  difliked  the  continual  com  pli  men 'ing 
turn  of  thefe  letters;  and  thofe  that  have  been  fince 
added  by  Dr.  Warburton,  could  give  him  no  rea- 
fon  to  like  them  better  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Pope's  quarrel  with  Colley  Cibber  having 
*>ccaftoned  feveral  indecent  altercations  between 
them  from  the  prefs;  and  lordBolingbroke's  charge 
of  treachery,  brought  againft  him  in  an  advertife- 

ment 
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ment  prefixed  to  a  tra&  publifhed  by  the  noble  lord 
in  1749,  we  have  omitted,  as  tedious,  uninftruc- 
tive,  and  involved  in  con  trover  fy ;  but  the  reader 
who  wifhes  to  know  more  of  the  perfon,  character, 
and  writings  of  this  excellent  poet,  will  find  ample 
fatisfa<£tion  in  perufing  an  admirable  eflay  on  this 
fuhje6t,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Walton,  publifhed  in 
1756.  alfo  in  the  life  of  Pope  by  the  late  Owen 
Ruffhead,  Efq;  our  limits  neceflarily  obhge  us  to 
be  concife,  in  drawing  characters,  and  as  we  can- 
not find  a  more  elegant  model  in  the  prefent  inllance 
than  that  of  lord  Orrery,  inferted  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  dean  Swift,  we  {hall  make 
no  apology  for  concluding  in  his  lordfhip's  words. 

"  If  we  may  judge  of  him  by  his  works,  his 
chief  aim  was  to  be  eileemed  a  man  of  virtue.  His 
letters  are  written  in  that  Ityle,  hislaft  vo-Ju-mes  are 
all  of  the  moral  kind  ;  he  has  avoided  trifles,  and 
confequently  has  efcaped  a  rock  which  has  proved 
very  injurious  to  Dr.  Gwih's  reputation.  Me  has 
given  his  imagination  full  fcope,  and  yet  has  pr-j- 
ferved  a  .perpetual  guard  upon  his  conduct.  Tru' 
constitution  of  his  body  and  mind  might  really  in- 
cline him  to  the  habits  of  caution  and  refer  ve.  Ths 
treatment  which  he  met  with  afterwards,  from  an 
innumerable  tribe  of  adverfaries,  confirmed  this 
h.tbit,  and  made  him  flower  than  the  dean  in  pro- 
nouncing his  judgment  upon  perfons  and  things. 
His  prole  writings  are  littte  lefs  harmonious  than 
his  verfe  :  and  his  voice,  in  common  converfation, 
was  fo  naturally  mufical,  that  I  remember  honet'fc 
Tom  Southern  ufed  to  call  him,  the  Little  Nightin- 
gale. His  manners  were  eafy,  delicate,  and  en- 
gaging ;  and  he  treated  his  friends  with  a.  politenefs 
that  charmed,  and  a  generofity  that  was  much  to  his 
honour.  Every  gueft  was  made  happy  within  his 
N  2  doors, 
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dcors,  pleafure  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  elegance 
prefided  at  his  table." 


The  LIFE  of 

DR.    JONATHAN     SWIFT, 

Dean  of  St.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN. 
[A.  D.  1667,  to  1745.] 

•JONATHAN  SWIFT,  one  of  the  moft  fin- 
.}  gular  characters  of  the  age,  was  the  fon  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  by  Mrs.  Abigail 
Erick,  and  was  born  at  Dublin,  in  1667  ;  his  fa- 
ther died  while  his  mother  was  pregnant  of  him, 
and  left  her  in  diftrefied  circumftances,  having  for 
her  whole  fupport  only  an  annuity  of  20!.  per 
annum.  Grief  and  a  bad  ftate  of  health  prevented 
his  mother  from  fuckling  him  j  and  when  he  was 
about  a  year  old,  the  nurfe,  to  vvhofe  care  he  had 
been  committed,  being  obliged  to  crofs  the  fea,  to 
vifit  a  ftck  relation  at  Whitehaven,  in  England, 
her  affection  for  the  child  was  fo  ftrong,  that,  un- 
able to  refolve  to  part  with  him,  fhe  conveyed  him 
on  (hip-board  without  the  knowledge  of  his  mother 
or  relations,  and  kept  him  with  her  during  her  refi- 
dence  three  years  at  that  place. 

From  this  circumftance,  many  of  his  friends 
imagined  him  to  be  a  native  of  England;  and  others 
fiippofed  him  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  Neither  of  thefe  fuggeitions  can  be  true  ; 
for  although,  in  his  angry  moods,  when  he  was 

provoked 
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provoked  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Irifh,  he  was 
frequently  heard  to  fay,  "  I  am  not  of  this  vile 
"  country;  1  am  an  Englishman;"  yet,  in  his 
cooler  hours,  he  never  denied  his  country  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  frequently  mentioned,  and  pointed  out, 
the  houfe  where  he  was  born.  The  other  fuggeftion, 
concerning  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  is  very  faife. 
Sir  William  Temple  was  employed  as  a  minifter 
abroad  from  the  year  1665  to  the  year  1670;  fa 
that  Dr.  Swift's  mother,  who  never  croifed  the  fea, 
except  from  England  tolreland,  was  out  of  all  pof- 
fibility  of  a  peribnal  correfpondence  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  till  fome  years  after  her  fon's  birth. 

The  care  of  Swift's  education  was  kindly  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Godwin  Swift,  his  uncle,  a  very  emi- 
nent attorney  at  Dublin,  who  likewife  took  his  mo- 
ther and  his  fifter  under  his  protection  ;  and  thus 
became  a  guardian  to  the  family.  When  his  ne- 
phew was  fix  years  of  age,  he  fent  him  to  fchool  at 
Kilkenny,  and  about  eight  years  afterwards  he  en- 
tered him  a  ftudent  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin  ; 
where  Swift  lived  in  perfect  "regularity,  and  in  an 
entire  obedience  to  the  ftatutes  :  but  the  morofenefs 
of  hie  temper  often  rendered  him  unacceptable  to 
his  companions  ;  fo  that  he  was  little  regarded,  and 
lefs  beloved  :  nor  were  the  academical  exercifes 
agreeable  to  his  genius. 

He  held  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt, and  he  fcarce  confidered  mathematics  and 
natural  philofophy,  unlefs  to  turn  them  into  ridi- 
cule. 

Theftudies  he  chiefly  followed  were  hiftory  and 
poetry,  in  which  he  made  a  great  progrefs  ;  but  to 
all  other  branches  of  fcience  he  had  given  fo  very 
little  application,  that  when  he  appeared  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  after  hav- 
ing ftudied  four  years,  he  v/as  fet  afidej  on  account 
N  3  of 
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of  infufficiency;  and  at  1  aft  he  obtained  his  admif- 
fion,  fpeciall gratia,  a  phrafe,  which,  in  that  uni- 
verfity  carries  with  it  the  utmoft  marks  of  reproach. 
Swift  wj-s  fired  with  indignation  at  the  treatment  he 
h  id  received  in  IrelaHd,and  therefore  refolved  topur- 
iuehis  fiudies  at  Oxford.  However,  that  he  might 
be  admitted  ad  eundum^  he  was  obliged  to  carry  with 
him  the  tefti-monial  of  his  degree.  The  expreflion 
fpeciaii gratia  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
Jin,  that,  when  Mr.  Swift  exhibited  his  teftimonial 
at  Oxford,  the  members  of  the  Englifh  univerfity 
concluded,  that  the  words  fpecia/i gratia  muft  figni- 
fy  a  degree  conferred  in  reward  of  extraordinary  di- 
ligence and  learning.  He  was  immediately  admitted 
ad  eundum^  and  entered  himfelf  of  Hart-hall,  now 
Hartfeid-college,  where  he  conftantly  refided  (fome 
vifits  to  his  mother  atLeicefter,  and  toSirWilliam 
/Temple  at  Moore-park,  excepted)  till  he  took  his 
degree  of  matter  of  arts,  which  was  in  the  year 
1691.  And  in  order  to  recover  his  loft  time,  he  now 
iludied  eight  hours  daily,  for  fcven  years. 

In  the  year  i688>  his  uncle,  Mr.  Godwin  Swift, 
had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  which  deprived 
him  by  degrees,  of  his  fpeech  and  memory,  and 
rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  being  of  theleaft 
fervice  to  his  family. 

But  in  this  diftrefled  fituation,  Sir  William 
Temple  (whofe  lady  was  related  to  Swift's  mother) 
morr  generoufly  ftepped  in  to  his  afliftance,  and, 
from  this  time,  avowedly  fupported  his  education 
at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Sir  William  Temple's 
fricncfhip  was  immediately  conftrued  to  proceed 
from  a  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  his  real  father. 

Jt  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  another  of 
his  father's  brothers,  Mr.  William  Swift,  atfifted 
him  when  at  Oxford,  by  repeated  acts  of  friendfhip 
and  affedion. 

Swift, 
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Swift,  as  foon  as  he  had  quitted  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  lived  with  Sir  William  Temple,  as  his 
friend  and  domeftic  companion.  When  he  had 
bnen  about  two  years  with  Sir  William,  he  con- 
tra5ted  a  very  long  and  dangerous  illnefs>  by  eating 
an  immoderate  quantity  of  fruit. 

To  this  furfeit  he  has  often  been  heard  toafcriba 
that  giddinefs  in  his  head,  which,  with  intermif- 
iions,  fomctimes  of  a  longer  and  fometimes  of  a 
fhorter  continuance,  purfued  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  phyficians, 
when  he  was  fufficiemly  recovered  to  travel,  he 
went  to  Ireland,  to  try  the  effects  of  his  native  air  ; 
but  finding  the  greatert  benefit  arofe  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  travelling,  he  followed  his  own  inclination  j 
he  foon  returned  into  England,  and  was  ao;  tin  re- 
ceived in  a  molt  affectionate  manner,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  who  was  then  fettled  at  Shene, 
where  he  was  often  vifited  by  king  William. 

Here  Swift  had  frequent  converfations  with  that 
prince,  in  fome  of  which  the  king  offered  to  make 
him  a  captain  of  horfe  :  which  offer,  in  fplenetic 
difpofitions,  he  always  feemcd  forry  to  have  re- 
fufed  j  but  at  that  time  he  had  refolved  within  his 
own  mind  to  take  orders,  and  during  his  whole 
life,  his  refolutions  once  fixed,  were  ever  after  im- 
moveable. 

About  this  time,  he  aflifted  Sir  William  Temple 
in  reviling  his  works  ;  he  likewife  corrected  and 
improved  his  own  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  A  fketch 
of  which  he  had  drawn  up,  while  he  was  a  ftudent 
at  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  Sir  William's  con- 
verfation  naturally  turned  upon  political  fubjec~rs, 
and  Swift  improved  the  frequent  opportunities  he 
had,  of  acquiring  from  this  able  ftatefman,  a  con*- 
petent  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  But  at  length, 
N  4  his 
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his  churlifli  difpofition  got  the  better  of  reafon  and 
gratitude;  he  fufpectcd  that  Sir  William  negleded 
to  provide  for  him,  merely  that  he  might  keep  him 
in  his  family,  and  he  refented  this  fo  warmly,  that 
a  quarrel  cnfued,  arid  they  parted  in  the  year  1694, 
and  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  took  orders. 
.  Sir  William,  however,  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  recommended  him  in. the 
.ftrongeft  terms  to  lord  Capel,  then  lord -deputy, 
who.  gave  him  a  prebend,  of  which  the  income 
was  about  icol.  a  year.  Swift  foon  grew  weary 
of  .his  preferment ;  it  was  not  fufficiently  conftder- 
iible,  and  was  at  fo  great  a  distance  from  the  me- 
tropolis, that  it  absolutely  deprived  him  of  that 
conversation  and  fociety,  in  which  he  delighted. 

He  had  been  ufed  to  very  different  fcenes  in 
England,  and  had  naturally  an  averfion  to  folitude 
and  retirement.  He  was  glad  therefore  to  Kfigrt 
his  prebend  in  favour  of  a  friend,  and  to  return  to 
Shene,  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  his  return,  which  he  confidered.  as  an 
ac~l  of  kindnefs  to  him  in  the  clofe  of  life,  that  a 
ilncere  reconciliation  took  place,  and  they  lived 
together  in  perfect  harmony  till  the  death  of  Sir 
William.  By  his  will,  he  left  him  a  confiderable 
legacy  in  money,  and  the  care,  trufr,  and  emolu- 
ment, of  publishing  his  pofthijmous  works. 

During  Swift's  residence  with  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a  lady, 
whom  he  had  diftinguiflaed,  and  often  celebrated  in 
his  works,  under  the  name  of  Stella.  Swift  mar- 
ried her  privately;  but,  notwithftanding  fhe  was 
;i  moft  accomplifhed  woman,  he  cou'd  never  be 
prevailed  on  to  own  her  openly  as  his  wife,  although 
after  her  death,  which  happened  in  1727,  he  could 
never  hear  her  mentioned  without  a  iigh  j  her  real 

narnu 
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name  was  Johnfon,  and  flie  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  fteward. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  William,  Swift  came 
to  London,  and  took  the  earl  left  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  petition  to  king  William,  under  the 
claim  of  a  prom  ife  made  by  his  majefty  to  SirWil- 
iliam  Temple,  "  that  .Mr.  Swift  ihould  have  the 
"  rirll  vacancy  that  happened  among  the  prebends 
*'  of  Weftminfter  or  Canterbury."  The  petition 
had  no  effect.  It  was  either  totally  forgotten,  or 
drowned  amidft  the  clamour  of  more  urgent  claim?. 

After  a  long  and  fruitlefs  attendance  at  White- 
hall, Mr.  Swift  reluctantly  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
a  fettlement  in  England. 

Another  fenfible  mortification  likewife  determined 
him  to  quit  this  kingdom  :  he  had  dedicated  Sir 
William  Temple's  works  to  the  king,  which  dedi- 
cation was  neglected,  nor  did  his  majefty  take  the 
leaft  notice  of  him,  after  Sir  William's  death. 

He  therefore  complied  with  an  invitation  from, 
the  earl  of  Berkeley,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juf- 
tices  in  Ireland,  to  attend  him  as  his  chaplain  and 
private  fecretary.  Lord  Berkeley  landed  at  Water- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Swift  acted  as  fecretary  during  the 
whole  journey  to  Dublin.  Rut  one  Bufh,  another 
of  lord  Berkeley's  attendants,  had  by  this  time  infi- 
nuated  himfelf  into  the  earl's  favour,  and  by  his 
whifperings,  which  were  perhaps  too  attentively 
liftened  to,  had  perfuaded  his  lordihip  that  the  poit 
of  fecretary  was  improper  for  a  clergyman,  to  whom 
only  church  preferments  could  be  fuitable,  or  ad- 
vantageous. After  fome  flight  apology,  owing  to 
this  felf-interefted  fuggeftion,  Mr.  Swift  was  diveft- 
ed  of  his  office,  which  was  given  to  Bufh.. 

This  treatment  was  thought  injurious,  and  Swift 

exprefled  his   fenfibility  of  it,  in  a  ihort,  but  fatU 

rical  copy  of  verfes,  entitled,  "The  Difcovery." 

N  5  However^ 
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However,  during  the  government  of  the  earls  of 
Berkeley  and  Galway,  who  were  jointly  lords  juf- 
tices  of  Ireland,  two  livings,  Laracor  and  Rath- 
beggan,  were  beftowed  upon  Mr.  Swift;  both  thefe 
redtories  together,  were  worth  about  two  hundred 
and  fixty  pounds  a  year,  and  were  the  only  church 
preferments  he  enjoyed,  till  he  was  appointed  deaji 
of  St.  Patrick's,  in  the  year  1713. 

After  Mr.  Swift  had  taken  poireffion  of  his  livings,, 
he  went  to  refide  at  Laracor,  and  gave  publick  no- 
tice to  his  parifhioners,  that  he  would  read  prayers 
once,  every  Wednefday  and  Friday.  Upon  the  fub- 
fequent  Wednefday  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  rector 
attended  in  his  defk,  when  after  having  fat  fome 
time,  and  finding  the  congregation  to  confiftonly  of 
himfelf  and  his  clerk  Roger,  he  began  with  great 
compofure  and  gravity,  but  with  a  turn  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  *'  Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  fcripture 
"  moveth  you  and  me  in  fundry  places,"  and  pro- 
ceeded regularly  through  the  whole  fervice.  This 
trifling  circumftauce  is  only  mentioned  to  fhew, 
that  he  could  not  refift  a  vein  of  humour  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  it. 

During  his  mother's  life>  who  reftded  at  Leicef- 
ter,  he  fcarce  ever  faikd  paying  her  an  annual  vifit. 
But  his  manner  of  travelling  was  as  fingular  as  any 
other  of  his  actions.  He  often  went  in  a  waggon,  but 
more  frequently  walked  from  Holyhead  toLeiccfter, 
London,  or  any  other  part  of  England.  He  gene- 
tally  chofe  to  dine  with  waggoners,  hoftlers,  &c. 
and  ufed  to  lay  in  houfea  where  he  found  written 
over  the  door,  lodgings  for  a  penny;  but  he  ufually 
bribed  the  maid  with  fixpence,  for  a  feparate  bed  and 
clean  fheets.  He  delighted  in  fcenes  of  low  life, 
and  the  vulgar  dialect  was  not  only  a  fund  of  hu- 
mour for  him,  but  in  all  probability  acceptable  to 
his  nature,  otherwife,  how  are  the  many  filthy  ideas 

and" 
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and  indelicate  exprefllons  that  are  found  through- 
out his  works  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  the  year  1701,  Swift  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  year  king  William 
died. 

On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  Dr.  Swift  came 
to  England.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  chief 
miniftersof  that  queen,  whether  diftinguiflied  under 
the  titles  of  whigs  or  tories,  of  high  church  or  of 
low  church,  were  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  her  reign,  encouragers  of  learning,  aud  patrons 
of  learned  men. 

The  wits  of  that  aera  were  numerous  and  emi- 
nent. Amidft  the  crowd,  yet  fuperior  to  the  reft,, 
appeared  Dr.  Swift.  In  a  mixture  of  thofe  two  jar- 
ring parties,  called  whig  and  tory,  confifled  the 
firft  miniftry  of  queen  Anne,  but  the  greater  fhare 
of  the  adminiftration  was  committed  to  the  whigs, 
who  foon  engrofled  the  whole. 

The  queen,  whofe  heart  was  naturally  inclined 
towards  the  tories,  remained  an  unwilling  prifoner 
feveral  years  to  the  whigs,  till  Mr.  Harley  at  length 
took  her  majefty  out  of  their  hands,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  furrounded  her  with  a  fet  of 
tories,  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  himfelf. 

Dr.  Swift  was  known  to  the  great  men  of  each 
denomination  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bred  up, 
and  educated  with  whigs  ;  at  leaft  with  fuch  as  may 
be  found  ranged  under  that  title.  His  motives  for 
quitting  whiggifm  for  tcryifm,  appear  throughout 
his  works. 

He  had  commenced  political  author  in  1701, 
when  he  publifhed  a  difco-urfe  on  the  contefts  and 
diflentions  between  the  nobles  and  commons  in 
Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  confequences  they  had 
upon  both  ftates :  this  was  written  in  defence  of 
N  6  king 
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king  William  and   his  minifters,  againft  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 

But  from  this  time,  to  the  year  1708,  lord  Orrery 
in  forms  us,  he  did  not  write  any  political  pamphlet. 
From  that  year  to  1710,  he  worked  hard  to  un- 
dermine the  whigs,  and  to  open  a  way  for  the  tories 
to  come  into  power.  His  intimacy  with  lord  Ox- 
ford commenced,  as  may  be  deduced  from,  his 
works,  in  October  1710.  In  a  poem  written  in 
1713,  he  fays, 

'Tis  (let  me  fee)  three  years  and  more 
(October  next  will  make  it  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  firft  attend, 
And  chofe  me  for  an  humble  friend. 

And  again  in  another  poem  written  in  the  fame  year7 

My  lord  would  carry  on  the  jeft, 
And  down  to  Windior  take  his  gueft. 
Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air, 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there 
A  canon  !    that's  a  place  too  mean, 
No,  doctor,  you  fhall  be  a  dean. 

By  this  laft  quotation,  and  by  numberlefs  other 
inftances  in  his  works,  it  feems  undeniable,  that  a 
fettkment  in  England  was  the  conftant  object  of 
Pr.  Swift's  ambition;  fo  that  his  promotion  to  a 
deanery  in  Ireland,  was  rather  a  disappointment 
than  a  rev;ard,  as  appears  by  many  expreilions  ia 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Pope. 

The  bufinefs  which  firft  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Harley  was,  a  commiffion  fent  to  him   by  the  pri- 
mate oi"  Ireland,  to  folicit  the  queen  to  releafe  the 
4  clergy  of  that  kingdom  from  the  twentieth-penny 
,  and  firft-fruits".    As  ibon  as  he  received  the  primate's 

inftru&ions,, 
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inftru&ions,  he  refolved  to  wait  on  Mr.  Harley; 
but,  before  the  firft  interview,  he  took  care  to  get 
himfelf  reprefented  as  a  perfon  who  had  been  ill- 
ufed  by  the  Jail  miniftry,  becaufe  he  would  not  go 
fuch  lengths  as  they  would  have  had  him.     The 
new  minifter  received   him  with   open  arms,  foon 
after  accomplifhed  his  bufmefs  ;  bid  him  come  often 
to  fee  him  privately;  and  told  him,  that  he  mult 
bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  St.  John  (lord 
Bolingbroke)  Swift   prefently   became  acquainted 
with  the  reft  of  the  miniltry,  who  appear  to  have 
courted  and  carefled  him  with  uncommon  affiduity. 
From  this  aera,  to  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  we 
find  him  fighting  on  the  fide  of  the  minifters,  and 
maintaining  their  caufe  in  pamphlets,  poems,  and 
weekly  papers.     A  man    always  appears   of  more 
confequence  to  himfelf,  than  he  is  in  reality  to  any- 
other  perfon.     Such  was  the  cafe   of  Dr.  Swift. 
He  faw  himfelf  indulged  by  the  fmiles  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford  in  particular,  and  knew  how  ufeful  he 
was  to  the  adminiftration  in  general  ;  and  in  one 
of  his  letters  he  mentions,  that  the  place  of  hifto- 
riographer  was  preferved  for  him  ;  but  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fufpe6l,  that  he  flattered  himfelf  too  highly  j 
at  leaft  it  is  very  evident,  that  he  remained  without 
preferment  till  the  year  1713,  when  he  was  made 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's.     In  point  of  power  and  re- 
-  venue,  fuch  a  deanery  might  appear  no  ijicorifi- 
derable  promotion  ;    but   to  an  ambitious   mind, 
whofe  perpetual  aim  was  a  fettlement  in  England, 
a  dignity  in  any  other  kingdom  muft  appear  only 
an  honourable  and  profitable  banifhment. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  imagine,  that  the  temper 
of  Swift  might  occafion  his  Englifh  friends  to  wifh 
him  happily  and  properly  promoted  at  a  diftance, 
His  fpirit  was  ever  untra&able,  the  motions  of  his 
genius  irregular.  He  affumed  more  the  airs  of  a  pa- 
tron. 
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tron  than  a  friend.  He  affc&ed  rather  to  dictate  than 
advife.  He  was  elated  with  the  appearance  of  en- 
joying minifterial  confidence.  He  enjoyed  the 
lhadow,  the  fubftance  was  detained  from  him. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  will  account  for  his 
miffing  an  Englifh  bifhoprick,  a  difappointment 
which  he  imagined  he  owed  to  a  joint  application 
made  againft  him  to  the  queen  by  Dr.  Sharp,  then 
archbifhop  of  York,  and  by  a  lady  of  the  higheft 
rank  and  character. 

Archbifhop  Sharp,  according  to  Dr.  Swift's  ac- 
count, had  reprefented  him  to  the  queen,  as  a 
perfon  who  was  not  a  Chriftian  j  the  great  lady 
had  fupported  the  afperfion  ;  and  the  queen,  upon 
fuch  aflurances,  had  given  away  the  bifhopric  con- 
trary to  her  firft  intentions.  Swift  kept  himfelf 
indeed  within  fome  tolerable  bounds  when  he  fpoke 
of  the  queen  :  but  his  indignation  knew  no  limits, 
when  he  mentioned  the  archbifhop,  or  the  lady. 

Dr.  Swift  had  little  reafon  to  rejoice  in  the  land 
where  his  lot  had  fallen  :  for  upon  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  deanery,  he  found 
the  violence  of  party  reigning  in  that  kingdom  to 
the  higheft  degree.  The  common  people  were 
taught  to  look  upon  him  as  a  Jacobite,  and  they 
proceeded  fo  far  in  their  deteitation,  as  to  throw 
Hones  at  him  as  he  paffed  through  the  ftreets. 

The  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  like  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom,  received  him  with  great  reluctance* 
They  thwarted  him  in  every  particular  he  propofed. 
He  was  avoided  as  a  peftilence,  oppofed  as  a  inva- 
der, and  marked  out  as  an  enemy  to  his- country. 
Such  was  his  firft  reception  as  dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Fewer  talents  and  lefs  nrmnefs,  muft  have  yielded 
to  fuch  violent  oppofition.  • 

But  fo  ftrange  are  the  revolutions  of  this  world, 
that  dean  Swift,  who  was  then  the  deteftation  of 

the 
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thelrifh.  rabble,  lived  to  govern  them  with  an  abfa- 
lute  fway. 

The  dean's  firft  ftep  was  to  reduce  to  reafon  and 
obedience  his  reverend  brethren  of  the  chapter  of 
St.  Patrick's,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  and 
fo  fpeedily,  that  in  a  fhort  time  after  his  arrival,  not 
one  member  of  that  body  offered  to  contradict  him, 
even  in  trifles.  On  the  contrary,  they  held  him  in 
the  higheft  veneration. 

Dr.  Swift  made  no  longer  ftay  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1713,  than  was  requifite  to  eftablifh  himfelf 
a  dean,  and  to  pafs  through  certain  cuftoms,  and 
formalities,  or  to  ufe  his  own  words, 

Through  all  vexations, 

Patents,  inftalments,  abjurations, 
Firlt-fruits,  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats, 
Dues,  payments,  fees,  demands,    and cheats. 

During  the  time  of  thefe  ceremonies,  he  kept  a 
conftant  correfpondence  with  his  friends  in  Eno-- 
land  :  all  of  whom  were  eminent,  in  either  birth, 
ftation,  or  abilities. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1714,  Dr.  Swift 
returned  to  England.  He  found  his  great  friends 
at  the  helm,  much  diiunited  among  themfelves. 
He  faw  the  queen  declining  in  her  health,  and  dif- 
trefled  in  her  fituation.  The  part  which  he  had 
to  a<5t  upon  this  occafion,  was  not  fo  difficult  as  it 
was  difagreeable ;  be  exerted  all  his  fkill  to  reunite 
the  minifters. 

As  foon  as  Swift  found  his  endeavours  fruitlefs, 
he  retired  to  a  friend's  houfe  in  Berkftiire,  where 
he  remained  till  the  queen's  death,  an  event  which 
fixed  the  period  of  his  views  in  England,  and  made 
him  return  as  fail  as  pofiible  to  his  deanery  in 
Ireland,  opprefled  with  grief  and  difconteat. 

From 
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From  the  year  1714,  till  he  appeared  in  1720, 
as  a  champion  for  Ireland,  againit  Wood's  half- 
pence, his  ipirit  of  politics  and  patriotifm  was 
kept  clofely  confined  within  his  own  breaft.  His 
attendance  upon  the  public  fervice  of  the  church 
was  regular  and  uninterrupted  ;  and  indeed  regu- 
larity was  peculiar  to  him  in  all  his  actions,  even 
in  the  moft  trifling. 

His  works,  from  the  year  1714,  to  the  year 
1720,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  finall  importance  : 
Poems  to  Stella,  and  trifles  to  Dr.  Sheridan  fill  up 
a  great  part  of  that  period. 

But  during  this  interval,  lord  Orrery  fuppofes, 
he  employed  his  time  in  writing  "  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels." His  mind  was  likewife  fully  occupied  by 
an  affecting  private  incident. 

In  1713,  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
young  lady  in  London,  to  whom  he  became  a  kind 
of  preceptor ;  her  real  name  was  Vanhomrg,  and 
fhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  who 
fettled  and  died  at  Dublin.  This  lady  was  a  great 
admirer  of  reading,  and  had  a  tafle  for  poetry  j  this 
increafed  her  regard  for  Swift,  till  it  grew  to  affec- 
tion ;  and  fhe  made  him  an  offer  of  marriage,  which 
he  refufed,  and  upon  this  occafion  he  wrote  his 
little  poem  of  Cadenus  and  VanefFa ;  the  young 
lady  from  this  time  was  called  VanefTa ;  and  her 
mother  dying  in  1714,  fhe  and  her  fitter  followed 
the  dean  to  Ireland,  where  he  frequently  vifited 
.  them,  and  he  kept  up  a  literary  correfpondence 
with  Vanefla ;  but  after  his  marriage  with  Stella, 
in  1716,  his  vifits  were  lefs  frequent,  and  Va- 
nefla now  again  prefixed  him  to  marry  her,  but  he 
rallied  her,  and  ftill  avoided  a  pofitive  denial. 
At  laft,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  write  to  her  a 
.  letter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  the 
fatal  fecret  of  his  marriage  with,  Mrs.  Johafon ;. 

for 
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for  the  unhappy  lady  did  not  furvive  it  many  weeks : 
but  fhe  was  fufficiently  compofed  to  cancel  a  will 
ihe  had  made  in  favour  of  the  dean,  and  to  leave 
her  v/hole  fortune  to  her  executors,  Dr.  Berkeley, 
the  celebrated  bifhopof  Cloyne,  and  Mr.  Marfhall, 
a  couniellor  at  law. 

In  the  year  1720,  he  began  to  reafTume  the  cha- 
railer  of  a  political  writer.  A  finall  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  the  Irifh  manufadtories,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  his  firft  e{fay  in  Ireland,  in  that  kind  of  writing  : 
and  to  that  pamphlet  he  owed  the  turn  of  the  po- 
pular tide  in  his  favour. 

The  pamphlet  recommended  the  univerfal  ufe 
of  the  Irifh  manufactures  within  the  kingdom.  Some 
little  pieces  of  poetry  to  the  fame  purpofe,  were  no 
lefs  acceptable  and  engaging,  nor  was  the  dean's 
attachment  to  the  true  interelt  of  Ireland  any  longer 
doubted.  His  patriotifm  was  as  manifeft  as  his  wit  ; 
he  was  looked  upon  with  pleafure,  and  refpe&ed.  as 
he  pafl"ed  through  the  ftreets ;  and  had  attained  to 
fo  high  a  degree  of  popularity,  as  to  become  the 
arbitrator  in  difputes  among  his  neighbours. 

But  the  popular  affection  which  the  dean  had 
hitherto  acquired,  may  be  faid  not  to  have  been  uni- 
verfal, till  the  publication  of  the  Drapier's  Letters, 
in  1724,  which  made  all  ranks  and  profeffions  uni- 
verfal in  his  applaufe. 

,  Thefe  letters  were  occafioned  by  <-.  patent-  having 
been  obtained  by  one  Wood,  to  coin  180,000!.  of 
bafe  halfpence  for  the  ufe  pf  Ireland,  made  of  tin 
with  only  a  finall  piece  of  copper  in  the  center. 
The  dean,  in  the  character  of  a  draper,  wrote  a  fe- 
ries  of  letters  to  the  people,  urging  them  not  to  re- 
ceive this  money ;  and  Wood,  though  powerfully 
fupported,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  patent, 
and  his  money  was  totally  fupprefled. 

Never 
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Never  was  any  name  bellowed  with  more  uni- 
verfal  approbation,  than  the  name  of  the  Drapier 
was  beflawed  upon  the  dean,  who  had  no  fooner 
aflumed  it,  than  he  became  the  idol  of  Ireland,  even 
to  a  degree  of  devotion  ;  and  bumpers  were  poured 
forth  to  the  Drapier,  as  large  and  as  fiequent  as  to 
the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  king  William 
III.  Acclamations  and  vows  for  his  profperity  at- 
tended him  wherever  he  went,  and  his  portrait  was 
painted  in  every  flreet  in  Dublin. 

The  dean  was  confulted  in  all  points  relating 
to  domeflic  policy  in  general,  and  to  the  trade  of 
Ireland  in  particular;  but  he  was  more  immediate- 
ly looked  on  as  the  legiflator  of  the  weavers,  who 
frequently  came  to  him  in  a  body,  to  receive  his  ad- 
vice in  fettling  the  rates  of  their  m an u failures,  and 
the  wages  of  their  journeymen. 

When  elections  were  depending  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  many  of  the  companies  refufed  to  declare 
themfelves,  till  they  had  confulted  his  fentiments 
and  inclinations. 

In  1727  died  his  beloved  Stella,  in  the  44th 
year  of  her  age,  regretted  by  the  dean,  with  fuch 
excefs  of  forrow,  as  only  the  keeneft  fenfibility  could 
feel,  and  the  moft  excellent  character  excite. 

The  fingular  conduct  of  this  unaccountable  hu- 
mourifl,  it  is  thought  threw  her  into  a  decline,  and 
fhortened  her  d-nys.  After  fixteen  years  intimacy, 
he  marricj  licr,  but  for  what  reafon  no  man  can 
conjecture,  for  he  neyer  cohabited  with  her,  and 
was  as  cautious  as  ever,  not  to  befeen  in  her  com- 
pany without  a  third  perfon. 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  life  became  very  re- 
tired, and  the  auflerity  of  his  temper  increafed  :  his 
public  days  for  receiving  company  were  difconti- 
nued  ;  and  he  even  fhunned  the  fociety  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends. 

We 
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We  have  now  conducted  the  dean  through  the 
moft  interefting  circumftances  of  his  life  to  the  fa- 
tal period  wherein  he  was  utterly  deprived  of  his 
reafon,  a  lofs  which  he  often  feemed  toforefee.  and 
prophetically  lamented  to  his  friends.  The  total 
deprivation  of  his  fenfes  came  upon  him  by  degrees. 

In  the  year  1736,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  giddinefs  :  he  was  at  that  time  writing  a  fati- 
rical  poem,  called,  The  Legion  Club;  but  he  found 
the  effects  of  his  giddinefs  fo  dreadful,  that  he  left 
the  poem  unfinifhed,  and  never  afterwards  attempt- 
ed a  compofuion  of  any  length,  either  in  verfe  or 
profe :  however,  his  converfation  ft  ill  remained  the 
fame,  Ijvely  and  fevere;  but  his  memory  gradually 
grew  .vfrorfe  and  worfe,  and  as  that  decreafed,  he 
grew  every  day  more  fretful  and  impatient. 

From  the  year  1739,  to  the  year  1744,  his  paf- 
fions  grew  fo  violent  and  ungovernable,  his  memo- 
ry became  fo  decayed,  and  his  reafon  fo  depraved, 
that  the  utmoft  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
all  Grangers  from  approaching  him  :  for  till  then 
he  had  not  appeared  totally  incapable  of  converfa- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  year  1742,  the  fmall  remains  of  his 
underftanding  became  entirely  confufed,  and  the 
violence  of  his  rage  increafed  abfolutely  to  a  degree 
of  madnefs. 

In  the  month  of  October,  his  left  eye  fwelled  to 
the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  feveral  large  boils 
broke  out  on  his  body  ;  the  extreme  pain  of  which 
kept  him  awake  near  a  month,  and  during  one 
week  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  five  perfons  re- 
ftrained  him,  by  mere  force,  from  pulling  out  his 
own  eyes.  Upon  the  fubfiding  of  tbefe  tumours, 
he  knew  thofe  about  him  ;  and  appeared  fo  far  to 
have  recovered  his  underftanding  and  temper,  that 
there  were  hopes  he  might  once  more  enjoy  fociety. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  but  of  fhort  duration : 
for,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  funk  into  a  ftate  of 
total  infenfibility,  flept  much,  and  could  net, 
without  great  difficulty,  be  prevailed  on  to  walk 
acrofs  the  room.  This  was  the  effect  of  another 
difeafe,  his  brain  was  loaded  with  water.  After 
he  had  continued  filent  a  whole  year,  in  a  ftate  of 
idiotifm,  his  houfekeeper  went  into  his  room  on 
the  30th  of  November  1743,  and  told  him  it  was 
his  birth-day,  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations 
were  preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  ufual  :  to  which 
he  immediately  replied,  "  It  is  all  folly,  they  had 
better  let  it  alone." 

Some  other  inftances  of  fhort  intervals  of  fen- 
fibility  and  reafon,  after  his  madnefs  ended  in  a 
ftupor,  feem  to  prove,  that  his  diforder,  whatever 
it  was,  had  not  deftroyed,  but  only  fufpended,  his 
intellectual  powers.  In  1744,  he  now  and  then 
called  his  fervant  by  name ;  and  once  attempting 
to  fpeak  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to  exprefs  his 
meaning,  he  (hewed  figns  of  great  uneafmefs,  and 
at  laft  faid,  "  I  am  a  fool."  Once  after  this,  his 
fervant  taking  away  his  watch,  he  faid,  <*  bring 
it  here ; "  and  as  the  fame  fervant  was  breaking 
a  large  coal,  he  faid,  "  that  is  a  ftone,  you  block- 
head : "  thefe  were  the  laft  words  he  pronounced  ; 
he  now  remained  a  miferable  fpectacle  of  human 
vveaknefs,  till  the  month  of  October  1745,  when, 
every  power  of  nature  being  exhaufted,  he  funk 
into  the  arms  of  death,  without  thofe  apparent 
ftruggles  and  agonies,  which  are  the  efforts  of  re- 
maining ftrength. 

Dr.  Swift  was  often  heard  to  lament  the  ftate  of 
childhood  and  idiotifm,  to  which  fome  of  the  great- 
eft  men  of  the  nation  were  reduced  before  their 
death.  He  mentioned  as  examples  within  his  own 
time,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Somers  : 

and 
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and  when  he  cited  thefe  melancholy  inftances,  it 
was  always  with  a  heavy  figh,  and  with  great  ap- 
parent uneafmefs,  as  if  he  felt  an  impulfe  of  what 
was  to  happen  to  him  before  he  died. 

He  left  his  whole  fortune,  which  was  about 
1 2,000  1.  fome  few  legacies  excepted,  to  the  build- 
ing of  an  hofpital  for  idiots  and  lunatics.  As  to 
his  works,  lord  Corke  has  given  a  very  nice  and 
critical  account  of  them  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Lifo 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Swift. 

His  works  have  been  often  printed,  and  in  va- 
rious forms.  Some  very  good  memoirs  of  his  life 
have  likewife  appeared,  particularly  in  the  earl  of 
Orrery's  Remarks  on  his  Life  and  Writings.  In 
Dr.  Delany's  Obfervations  on  his  Writings.  In 
Mrs.  Pilkington's  Memoirs  ;  and  in  the  late  Dr. 
Hawkefworth's  Life  of  the  Dean,  prefixed  to  his 
elegant  editions  of  his  works,  and  publifhed  in 
1754,  in  6  vols.  4to.  and  in  12  vols.  8vo.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  authorities  from  whence  we  have 
fele£ted  eur  account  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  delineate  a  character 
fo  eafy  to  be  traced  in  every  part  of  his  works ; 
which  merit  the  attention  of  men  of  genius  and' 
tafte,  and  will  afford  them  rational  amufement, 
while  they  will  find  nothing  to  oblige  them  to  ftudy 
his  compofitions. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  with  refpeft  to  the  numerous  attendants, 
confifting  of  the  weavers,  and  a  vaft  concourfe  of 
other  manufacturers  and  tradefmen,  who  eagerly 
preffed  to  pay  this  laft  duty  to  their  patron. 

They  were  depofited  in  thej  great  aifle  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  under  a  black  mar- 
ble ftone,  upon  which  was  infcribed  the  following 
Latin  epitaph,  written  by  himfelf,  which  marks  as 

much 
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much  as  any  thing,    the  fingular  humour  of  the 
man. 

Hie  depofitum  eft  corpus 

JONATHAN  SWIFT,   S.  T.  P. 

Hujus    ecclefia    cathedralis    decani. 

Ubi  faeva  indignatio,  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit. 

Abi,  viator  &  imitare 

Si  poteris 

Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicatorem. 
Obiit,  &c.  &c. 


The  LIFE   of 

JAMES     THOMSON. 

[A.  D.  1700,  to  1748.] 

^"pHIS  excellent  poet  was  the  fon  of  a  divine  of  the 
•*•  church  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Ednam,  in 
the  (hire  of  Roxburgh,  in  the  year  1700.  He  gave 
early  proofs  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  broke  forth 
in  his  firft  puerile  compcfitions  :  the  rudiments  of 
fcholaftic  education  he  received  at  Jedburgh,  from 
whence  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  fecond  year  of  his  admiffion,  his  ftudies  were 
greatly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father  ;  but 
his  mother,  foon  after  this  event,  removed  with 
her  family,  which  was  very  numerous,  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  fhe  lived  in  a  frugal  manner,  till  this 
her  favourite  fon  had  not  only  finished  his  acade- 
mical ftudies,  but  began,  to  be  diftinguiflied  and 

patro- 
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patronifed  as  a  youth  pofiefTed  of  an  extraordinary 
poetic  vein.  The  itudy  of  poetry  was  become 
pretty  general  about  this  time  in  Scotland,  but  a. 
julr.  taite,  and  true  criticifm,  were  yet  wanting  : 
they  paid  more  regard  to  rigid  rules  and  forms  than 
to  a  lively  imagination  and  genuine  fire.  Thomfon 
faw  this,  and  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  to  fet- 
tling in  London,  in  which  refolution  he  was  con- 
firmed foon  after  by  the  following  incident  : 

The  divinity-chair  at  Edinburgh  was  filled  at 
this  time  by  profellbr  Hamilton,  who  prefcribed  to 
our  young  poet,  for  the  fubjecl  of  an  exercife,  a 
pfalm,  in  which  the  power  and  majefly  of  God  are 
celebrated.  Of  this  pfalm  he  gave  a  paraphrafe 
and  illuftration,  as  the  nature  of  the  tafk  required, 
but  in  a  ftyle  fo  highly  poetical,  that,  when  he 
delivered  it,  his  auditors  were  ftruck  with  aftonifh- 
nient.  The  profeflbr  made  him  a  polite  compli- 
ment upon  the  performance,  but  at  the  fame  time 
added,  with  a  fmile,  that,  if  he  thought  of  beino- 
ufeful  in  the  minifrry,  he  muft  keep  a-ftricler  rein 
upon  his  imagination,  and  exprefs  himfelf  in  lan- 
guage more  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  congregation. 
Thomfon  concluded  from  this,  that  his  expectations 
from  the,ftudy  of  divinity  might  be  very  precarious, 
as  he  forefaw  the  impoilibility  of  reftraining  a  lively 
imagination  ;  and  therefore  he  declined  entering 
into  the  church,  to  which,  an  invitation  he  re- 
ceived from  a  lady  of  rank  in  London,  a  friend  of 
his  mother,  not  a  little  contributed.  Elated  at 
this  ofter,  he  readily  accepted  it,  and  prepared  for 
his  journey. 

The  patronage  of  this  lady,  however,  extended 
no  further  than  to  a  general  introduction  to, her 
acquaintance ;  but  it  furniftied  him  with  an  apo- 
logy for  the  imprudence  of  leaving  his  native  coun- 
try, his  family,  and  his  friends,  to  truft  to  for- 
tuitous 
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tuitous  events  for  a  decent  fubfiftence,  his  fund  foi 
immediate  fupport  being  very  fmalJ. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Thomfon's  merit  did  not  lie 
long  concealed  at  London  ;  for  he  foon  found  a 
zealous  friend  in  Mr.  Forbes,  afterwards  lord  pre- 
fident  of  the  court  of  feflicn  in  Scotland  ;  this  gen- 
tleman recommended  him  in  the  ftrongelt  terms  to 
his  intimate  acquaintance,  and  in  particular  to  Mr. 
Aikman,  vvhofe  premature  death  Thomfon  has  with 
great  affection  commemorated,  in  a  copy  of  verfes 
written  on  that  occafion.  Thus  encouraged,  he  ven- 
tured to  publifh  the  firft  of  his  feafons,  intitled, 
WINTER,  in  March  1726,  which  was  read  with 
univerfal  approbation  ;  and  from  this  time,  his 
acquaintance  was  courted  by  all  men  of  tafte.  Dr. 
Rundle,  bifhop  of  Deny,  now  became  his  intimate 
friend  and  patron,  exerting  himfelf  upon  every 
occafion  to  eftablifh  his  character  as  a  poet ;  and  at 
length  he  introduced  him  to  his  great  friend  the 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  whofe  fon  Mr.  Thomfon 
afterwards  accompanied  as  travelling  tutor.  His 
affection  and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Rundle  are  finely  ex- 
preffed,  in  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  lord  Talbot. 

The  favourable  reception  given  by  the  public  to 
his  WINTER,  joined  to  the  high  expectations  it  had 
raifed,  that  he  would  compleat  the  plan,  by  giving 
the  other  feafons,  induced  him  to  ftudy  with  great 
affiduity,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  that  they 
fhould  rather  excel  than  fall  fhort  of  this  fpecimen 
of  his  talents  for  paftoral  poetry.  Accordingly,  his 
SUMMER  was  publifhed  in  1727;  SPRING  in  1728  ; 
and  AUTUMN  in  a  quarto  edition  of  his  works,  in 
1730. 

But  thefe  poems  did  not  entirely  take  up  his  time, 
for  though  we  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  men- 
tion the  feafons  as  a  perfect  work,  to  carry  the  reader 
on  to  the  year  1730;  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go 

back 
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back  to  the  year  1727,  to  trace  the  regular  progrefs 
of  his  other  productions.  Jn  that  year,  he  publifhed 
his  poem  to  the  memory  of  SirlfaacNewton,  thea 
lately  deceafed  ;  and  the  Britifh  merchants  at  this 
time  complaining  loudly  of  the  interruption  of  their 
commerce  in  South  America  by  the  Spaniards,  Mr. 
Thomfon,  infpired  with  patriotic  zeal,  publiftied 
an  excellent  poem,  intitled,  BRITANNIA,  with  a 
view  to  roufe  the  vengeance  of  the  nation  againft 
the  invaders  of  their  commercial  rights.  His  judi- 
cious friends,  now  fenfible  of  the  force  of  his  genius, 
which  they  judged  to  be  capable  of  executing  any 
fpecies  of  poetry  whatever,  advifed  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  drama,  obferving,  that  if  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  walk,  it  would  be  the  readieft  road 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  the 
tragedy  of  SOPHONISBA,  which  was  acted  with 
great  applaufe  in  1729. 

Being  called  upon  foon  after  to  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  with  the  honourable  Mr.  Charles  Talbot, 
his  poetical  ftudies  were  interrupted  for  a  confide- 
rable  time;  but  even  his  travels  furnifhed  him  with 
rich  materials  for  gratifying  his  favourite  paffion  on 
his  return  home.  For  having  vifited  inoft  of  the 
courts,  and  capital  cities  of  Europe,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travels :  he  made  the  moft  judicious  obfer- 
vations  on  their  government,  laws,  manners,  and 
cuftoms ;  which  he  wrought  with  admirable  {kill 
into  a  poem  on  LIBERTY,  divided  into  five  parts, 
with  the  more  general  title  of  '*  Ancient  and  mo- 
dern Italy  compared  j  Greece,  Rome,  Britain,  and 
the  ProfpecV'  While  he  was  compofing  the  firfl 
part  of  this  mafterly  poem,  he  received  a  fevere 
fhock,  by  the  death  of  his  noble  friend  and  fellow 
traveller,  Mr. Talbot;  and  this  affliction  moll  pro- 
bably brought  on  a  much  greater  lofs  to  Mr.  Thom- 
fon and  to  the  public,  which  was  the  death  of  the 

VOL.  VI.  O  lord 
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lord  chancellor,  juftly  ftyled,  the  great  lord  Talbof, 
of  whom  this  concife,  and  amiable  character  is  given. 
«  When  his  merit,  and  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of 
his  country  induced  his  fovereign  to  reward  him 
with  the  great  feal,  his  univerfal  affability,  his  ea- 
finefs  of  accefs,  his  humanity  to  the  diftrefTed  ;  his 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  his  great 
difpatch  of  bufmefs,  engaged  the  affection  and  ve- 
neration of  all  who  approached  him.  By  conftantly 
delivering  his  reafons  for  every  decree  he  made,  the 
court  of  chancery  became  an  inftru&ive  fchool  of 
equity ;  and  his  decifions  were  generally  attended 
with  fuch  conviction  to  the  parties,  .againft  whofe 
intereft  they  were  given,  that  their  acquiescence 
ufually  prevented  theexpence  and  trouble  of  appeals. 
As  no  fervile  expedient  raifed  him  to  power,  his 
countrymen  knew  he  would  make  ufe  of  none  to 
fupport  himfelf  in  it.  His  private  life  was  the  mir- 
rour  of  every  virtue :  his  piety  was  exalted,  rational, 
and  unafFe&ed.  In  his  converfation  was  united  the 
utmoft  freedom  of  debate,  with  the  higheft  good 
breeding,  and  the  vivacity  of  mirth,  with  primitive 
fjmplicity  of  manners." 

Such  was  the  noble  patron  by  whofe  death  Mr. 
Thomfon  faw  himfelf  reduced  from  a  genteel  com- 
petency to  a  ftate  of  precarious  dependence;  the 
chancellor  having  made  him  his  fecretary  of  briefs, 
a  place  of  little  duty  or  attendance,  fuited  to  his 
retired  way  of  living,  and  affording  an  income  fuf- 
ficient  for  his  moderate  demands.  This  place  fell 
with  his  patron,  yet  his  genius  was  not  deprelfed, 
nor  his  temper  hurt  by  this  reverfe  of  fortune.  He 
refumed  his  natural  vivacity,  after  he  had  paid  the 
tribute  of  grief  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  bene- 
faftor  j  and  the  profits  arifmg  from  the  fale  of  his 
works,  together  with  the  liberality  of  new  patrons, 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  ufual  mode  oi  living, 
2  which, 
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which,  though  fimple,  was  focial  and  elegant.  In 
1738,  his  tragedy  of  AGAMEMNON  was  a<5ted,  and 
met  with  fuch  a  favourable  reception,  that  it  pro- 
duced him  a  confiderable  fum.  His  friend  Mr.  Quin 
was  likewife  very  kind  to  him. 

But  his  chief  dependence,  after  the  death  of  lord 
Talbot,  was,  on  the  protection  and  bounty  of  his 
royal  highnefs  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  late  lord  Lyttelton, 
fettled  on  our  poet  a  genteel  peniion,  and  always 
received  him  very  gracioufly.  Jt  fo  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  patronage  of  his  royal  highnefs  was, 
in  oneinftance,  prejudicial  toMr.Thomfon,  owing 
to  the  quarrel  fubfifting  between  the  prince  and  the 
king,  when  Mr.  Thomfon's  tragedy  of  EDWARD 
and  ELEANORA  was  ready  for  the  llage.  The  re- 
fufal  of  a  licence  to  this  piece,  was  confideredas  an 
intended  affront  to  the  prince,  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  true,  becaufe  there  is 
not  a  fmgle  paffage  in  the  play  which  could  render 
it  exceptionable. 

His  next  dramatic  performance  was  the  mafque 
of  ALFRED,  in  which  he  was  aflifted  by  the  late 
David  Mallet,  another  admiied  poet,  who  was  his 
ufeful  friend  upon  many  occafions  •  it  was  com- 
pofed  by  command  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  felecl:  friends  in  thefummer  at 
KevP,  and  it  was  afterwards  brought  upon  the  itage, 
when  it  met  with  great  fuccefs. 

In  the  year  1745,  hisTANCRED  and  SIGISMUN- 
DA  was  performed,  and  the  ufual  applaufe  was  de- 
fervedly  beftowed  on  this  affecting  tragedy.  He  now 
finiftied  his  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE,  an  allegorical 
poem  in  two  cantos,  a  performance  highly  efteemed 
by  the  critical  judges  of  the  poetic  art :  this  was  the 
laft  work  he  lived  to  publifh:  his  tragedy  ofCoRio- 
being  only  prepared  for  the  ftage,  when  a 
O  2  violent 
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violent  fever  deprived  his  country,  at  a  premature 
age,  of  a  moft  worthy  man,  and  an  excellent  poet. 
His  death  happened  on  the  2yth  of  Auguft  1748. 
His  executors  were  the  lord  Lyttelton,  and  Mr. 
Mitchel,  by  whofe  intereft  his  orphan  tragedy  of 
CORIOLANUS  was  brought  upon  the  ftage :  from 
the  profits  of  which,  and  from  thefaleofhis  manu- 
fcripts  and  other  eft'e&s,  all  demands  were  duly  fa-« 
tisfied,  and  a  handfome  fum  of  money  was  remitted 
to  his  filters  in  Scotland.  His  remains  were  depofited 
in  the  parifh  church  of  Richmond,  under  a  plain 
{tone,  without  any  infcription. 

Mr.  Thomfon  himfelf  acknowledges,  in  his 
works,  that  his  perfon  was  not  the  moft  promifmg  : 
he  was  indeed  rather  robuft  than  graceful,  and  his 
countenance  was  not  the  moft  pleafmg  :  his  worft 
appearance  was,  when  he  was  feen  walking  alone, 
in  a  penfive  mood  ;  but  when  his  friends  accofted 
him,  and  entered  into  converfation,  he  would  in- 
{tantly  aflume  a  more  amiable  afpecl:,  his  features 
appearing  to  more  advantage.  He  had  improved 
his  tafte  in  poetry  upon  the  beft  originals,  ancient 
and  modern.  What  he  borrows  from  the  ancients, 
he  gives  us  in  an  avowed  faithful  paraphrafe,  or 
tranflation,  as  may  be  obferved  in  a  few  paflages 
in  his  Seafons,  taken  from  Virgil,  and  in  that 
beautiful  picture  from  the  elder  Pliny,  where  the 
courfe  and  gradual  increafe  of  the  Nile  are  figured 
by  the  ftages  of  a  man's  life.  The  autumn  was  his 
favourite  time  for  poetical  compofition  j  and  the 
deep  filence  of  the  night,  the  time  he  commonly 
chofe  for  fuch  ftudies  j  fo  that  he  would  often  be 
heard  walking  in  his  ftudy  till  near  morning, 
humming  over  what  he  was  to  corre6t  and  write 
out  the  next  day.  The  amufements  of  his  leifure 
hours  were  civil  and  natural  hiftory,  voyages,  and 
the  belt  relations  of  travellers  j  and'had  his  fituat'^n 

favoured 
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favoured  it,  he  would  certainly  have  excelled  in 
gardening,  agriculture,  and  every  rural  improve- 
ment and  exercife. 

Although  he  performed  on  no  inftrument,  he 
was  paffionately  fond  of  mufic,  and  would  fome- 
times  lilten  a  full  hour  at  his  window  to  the  night- 
ingales in  Richmond-gardens.  Nor  was  his  tafte 
lets  exquifite  in  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture, 
and  architecture  :  in  his  travels  he  had  feen  all  the 
mott  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the 
beft  productions  of  modern  art ;  and  had  ftudied 
them  fo  minutely,  and  with  fo  true  a  judgment, 
that  in  fome  of  his  defcriptions  in  the  poem  of 
Liberty,  we  have  the  mailer- pieces  mentioned, 
placed  in  aftrcnger  light,  perhaps,  than  if  we  faw 
them.  As  for  the  more  diftinguifhing  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart,  they  are  better  reprefented  in 
his  writings,  than  they  can  be  by  the  pen  of  any 
biographer.  There  his  love  of  mankind,  of  his 
country,  and  friends  ;  his  devotion  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  founded  on  the  moft  elevated  and  juft  con- 
ceptions of  his  operations  and  providence,  fhine 
out  in  every  page.  So  unbounded  was  his  tender- 
nefs  of  heart,  that  it  took  in  even  the  brute  crea- 
tion. He  was  extremely  affectionate  to  his  fellow- 
mortals  ;  it  is  not  indeed  known,  that,  through 
his  whole  life,  he  gave  any  one  perfon  pain  by  his 
writings,  or  any  part  of  his  conduct.  lie  took  no 
part  in  any  literary  difputes,  and  therefore  was  re- 
fpefted  and  unmolefted,  even  by  rival  candidates, 
for  poetic  fame.  Thefe  amiable  virtues,  this  di- 
vine temper  of  mind,  did  not  fail  of  their  due  re- 
ward ;  the  beft  and  the  greateft  of  men  of  his  time 
honoured  him  with  their  friendfhip  and  protection  ; 
the  applaufe  of  the  public  attended  all  his  produc- 
tions^  his  friends  loved  him  with  an  enthufiaftic  ar- 
dour, and  fmcerely  lamented  his  death  j  at  an  age, 
O  when 
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when  the  greateft  expectations  were  rationally  form- 
ed, that  they  might  enjoy  his  fociety,  and  the  enter- 
taining productions  of  his  pen,  for  many  years. 

The  works  of  this  poet,  particularly  "  the 
Seafons,"  have  been  frequently  reprinted ;  and  in 
the  year  1762,  two  editions  of  all  his  works,  with 
his  laft  corrections  and  improvements,  were  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Patrick  Murdoch,  who  has  prefixed 
an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  :  one  of  thefe 
editions  is  in  2vols.  4to.  the  other  in  4vols.  8vo. 
and  to  them  we  ftand  indebted  for  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  thefe  memoirs. 


The  LIFE  of 

SIR    HANS    SLOANE,    BART. 

[A.  D.  1660,  to  1752.] 

'"p  H  E  greateft  difcoveries  and  improvements  in 
-••  the  medical  art,  and  in  natural  philofophy, 
have  been  made  in  the  prefent  century ;  to  which 
our  countrymen  have  largely  contributed.  In  phi- 
lofophy, our  Newton  and  Boyle  hold  the  firft  rank  : 
the  palm  in  phyfic  muft  be  given  to  Boerhaave, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  phyfician ;  but  Sloane  and 
Mead  defervedly  lay  claim  to  the  fecond  degree  of 
honour  in  this  ufeful  profeilion.  To  the  firft,  the 
nation  ftands  moft  confiuerably  indebted  ;  and  as 
the  requifite  variety,  and  limits  of  our  work,  ob- 
lige us  to  give  a  preference,  having  determined  in 
favour  of  his  lifej  we  teg  leave  to  refer  the  curious 

for 
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for  that  of  Dr.  Mead,  to  an  excellent  performance, 
intitled,  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Mead,  M.  D.  8vo.  1755. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  defcended  from  a  family  of 
fome  antiquity  in  Scotland,  a  branch  of  which, 
during  the  troubles  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  fettled 
at  Killileagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1660.  We  are  told,  that 
the  firit  dawnings  of  his  genius  difcovered  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  relearches  into  the  curiofities  and  fe- 
crets  of  nature  ;  and  this  directed  his  parents  to  put 
him  upon  a  mode  of  education  adapted  to  this  dif- 
pofition.  Natural  hiftory,  and,  by  an  eafy  tran- 
fition,  the  medical  art  became  his  favourite  ituciies, 
and  foon  determined  him  to  make  choice  of  the 
latter,  as  a  profeffion  for  life.  With  a  view  of 
acquiring  improvement  in  every  chfs  of  fcience 
connected  with  the  ftudy  or  practice  of  the  medi- 
cal art,  he  repaired  to  London,  that  general  aca- 
demy of  knowledge,  where  he  attended  all  the 
public  lectures  on  anatomy  and  phyfic ;  commenced 
pupil  to  StafForth,  a  celebrated  chemift,  and  ftudied 
botany  at  the  very  fmall  phyfical  garden,  at  that 
time  belonging  to  the  company  of  apothecaries,  at 
Chelfea  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  who  had  then. the 
management  of  it. 

His  attachment  to  natural  hiftory,  and  experi- 
mental philofophy,  procured  him  the  notice,  and 
gained  him  the  efteem  and  friendfhip,  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  of  Mr.  Ray,  the  moft  eminent  naturalift  of  his 
time.  Thefe  gentlemen  beftowed  great  attention 
on  Sloane,  taking  every  opportunity  to  improve 
his  natural  abilities,  by  cultivating  his  underitand- 
ing  ;  and,  in  return,  he  communicated  to  them 
many  curious  and  ufeful  difcoveries  and  obferva- 
tions  which  he  made  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies. 
After  about  four  years  palFed  in  this  manner  at 
O  4  London, 
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London,  he  was  advifed  to  travel  in  purfuit  of  a 
more  extenfive  field  of  knowledge. 

The  principal  profeflbrs  of  anatomy,  of  medi- 
cine, and  of  botany,  at  Paris,  at  this  time,  were 
men  of  the  firft  eminence  ;  he  therefore  determined 
to  vifit  that  univerfity,  and  to  refide  fome  time  in 
that  famous  city.  There  he  frequented  the  public 
hofpitals  j  the  botanical  lectures  of  Tournefort ; 
the  anatomical  of  Du  Verney  ;  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  firft  phyficians  of  the  court. 
From  Paris,  he  went  to  Montpellier,  warmly  re- 
commended by  Tournefort,  to  M.  xie  Chirac, 
chancellor  and  profeflbr  of  medicine  to  that  uni- 
veriity,  who  received  him  with  great  refpect,  and 
introduced  him  to  aH  the  learned  men  of  the  pro- 
vince. Among  thefe  was  the  ingenious  Mr.  Magnol, 
who  made  botany  his  chief  fiudy;  this  gentleman 
took  great  pains  to  make  Mr.  Sloane  acquainted 
with  the  various  fpontaneous  productions  of  nature, 
which  are  almoft  innumerable  in  that  happy  cli- 
mate; and  he  taught  him  how  to  clafs  them  in  their 
proper  ordtr.  He  fpent  a  whole  year  with  Mr. 
Magnol,  in  this  agreeable  and  ufeful  employment ; 
after  which  he  travelled  through  Languedoc,  con- 
tinuing the  fame  purfuits. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1684,  he  ar- 
rived at  London,  with  a  refolution  to  fettle,  and 
to  practice  as  a  phyfician.  In  this  defign  he  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  Dr.  Sydenham,  a  gentleman 
of  great  reputation  as  a  medical  writer,  and  a  very 
popular  practitioner,  but  whom  the  faculty,  at  that 
time,  confidered  as  an  empiric  ;  Sydenham's  gene- 
rofity  to  Sloane,  if  he  had  had  no  other  merit,  in- 
titles  him  to  the  warmeft  encomiums ;  he  took  the 
young  phyfician  into  his  own  houfe,  introduced 
him  to  practice,  and  recommended  him  in  all  com- 
panies. How  very  different  this  from  the  conduct 
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of  the  generality,  whooppofe,  and  circumvent  each 
other,  as  much  as  poflible  ! 

His  friend,  Mr.  Ray,  to  whom  he  had  tranf- 
mitted  a  great  variety  of  feeds  and  plants,  foon  after 
his  return  home,  propofed  him  as  a  member,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  he  was  accepted  in  a  diftin- 
guifhed  manner  by  that  learned  body,  Mr.  Ray 
likewife  gave  defcriptions  of  fuch  plants  as  he  had 
fent  him,  with  proper  acknowledgments,  in  his 
HiftoriaPlantarurn.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal-college  of  phyficians  the  following  year,  and 
his  reputation  was  now  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  he 
muft  have  come  into  very  great  practice ;  but,  his 
ruling  paffion  getting  the  better  of  all  pecuniary 
confiderations,  he  liftened  toapropofal  made  to  him 
by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  juft  appointed  governor 
of  Jamaica,  to  go  over  with  him  in  quality  of  his 
phyfician.  No  difluafions  had  any  effe£t ;  he  made 
a  joke  of  the  reprefentation  made  to  him  of  the  un- 
healthinefsof  the  climate,  and  thought  no  facrifice 
too  great  for  his  favourite  purfuit.  in  Jamaica  he 
rellded  fifteen  months  ;  and  during  this  fhort  time, 
he  made  fuch  a  large  collection  of  plants  as  a  man 
ef  lefs  ingenuity  and  induftry  would  have  been  fome 
years  in  finding  out.  Mr.  Ray  upon  his  return  ex- 
prefTed  his  aftonifhment,  having  no  conception  that 
fuch  a  variety  could  be  met  with  in  all  Afia.. 

Dr.  Sloane  now  applied  himfelf  very  afliduoufly 
to  his  profeffion,  and  became  fo  eminent,  that, 
upon  the  firft  vacancy,  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to 
Chrift's-hofpital  j  and  we  are  now  to  mention  a. 
circumstance,  which  is  almoft  as  uncommon  as  his 
great  abilities  :  he  applied  the  whole  falary  annexed 
to  this  appointment,  to  the  relief  of  thofe  who 
were  the  greateft  objects  of  companion  in  the  hof- 
pital,  being  determined  not  to  derive  any  emolu- 
ment from  the  humane  duty  of  reftoring  health  to 
the  poor. 

O  In 
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In  the  year  1693,  he  was  elected  fecretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  he  immediately  revived  the 
publication  of  "  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions," 
-which  had  been  omitted  for  fome  time  :  he  conti- 
nued to  be  the  editor  of  thefe  volumes  till  the  year 
1712 ;  and  he  greatly  enriched  the  collection,  from 
the  time  he  took  the  management  of  it,  with  papers 
written  by  himfelf. 

All  this  time,  he  had  been  making  a  collection 
of  uncommon,  fmgular,  extraordinary,  and  fcarce 
productions  of  nature  and  art;  of  fuch  he  had 
formed  a  confiderable  cabinet,  well  worthy  the 
infpection  of  the  learned.  His  ingenuity  and  in- 
duftry  informing  this  repolitory  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  who  vifited  it,  and,  amongft 
others,  of  William  Courten,  Efq;  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  had  employed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
income,  and  of  his  time,  in  the  fame  purfuit.  Pleafed 
to  find  in  Dr.  Sloane,  a  mind  congenial  to  his  own, 
he  thought  he  could  not  take  a  better  method  of 
tranfmitting  his  name  to  pofterity,  and  of  being 
aflured  that  his  own  valuable  collection  would  be 
carefully  preferved,  than  by  bequeathing  it  to  the 
doctor,  whofe  cabinet,  with  this  addition,  became 
one  of  the  firft  inEurope.  His  great  merit  was  now 
univerfally  acknowledged,  and  feemed  to  demand 
fome  conspicuous  honours,  that  might  {hew  to  fo- 
reigners, as  well  as  to  his  own  countrymen,  that 
he  was  confidered  as  the  firft  man  in  his  profeiHon, 
and  as  an  ornament  to  his  country,  for  his  great 
learning  and  /kill  in  natural  hiltory. 

Accordingly,  about  the  year  1 720,  he  was  created 
a  baronet  by  George  I.  to  whom  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed £rft  phyfician,  fome  time  before :  he  was 
like  wife  elected  prefidentof  thecollegeof  phyficians  ; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  I&acNewtojj  in  1727,  he 
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fucceeded  that  great  philofopher  in  theprefidential- 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  great  reputation  acquired  him  theefteemand 
correfpondence  of  learned  foreigners  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris.  From  this  time,  to  the  year 
1740,  SirHansSloane,  and  Dr.  Mead,  were  the  only 
phyficians  in  vogue  amongft  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  they  made  from  5  to  7000!.  per 
annum  of  their  practice.  It  is  alfo  very  remark- 
able, that  they  were  both  introduced  to  bufinefs 
by  the  moil  eminent  men  of  their  profeffion,  when 
they  were  in  the  decline  of  life :  Sloane,  by  Sy- 
denham  ;  and  Mead,  by  Ratcliffe. 

In  1749  Sir  Hans,  loaded  with  years  as  with 
honours,  retired  to  Chelfea,  to  enjoy,  in  peaceful 
retirement,  the  remains  of  a  well-fpent  life.  Here 
he  continued  to  receive  the  vifits  of  people  of  dif- 
tinclion,  and  of  all  learned  foreigners ;  a  day  was 
likewife  fet  apart  for  admitting  them  to  fee  his 
collection  of  curiofities  ;  and  the  friendly  office  of 
fhewing  them,  with  the  neceffary  explanations, 
was  undertaken  by  the  late  Dr.  Cromwell  Morti- 
mer, then  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  :  another 
day  in  the  week  was  employed  in  adminiftering  ad- 
vice and  medicines  to  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  a 
moft  liberal  benefactor. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  always  more  or  lefs  fubjedt 
to  a  dangerous  diforder,  fpitting  of  blood  j  he  was 
jfirft  feized  with  it  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
confined  by  it  near  three  years  j  yet,  by  fobriety, 
temperance,  and  an  occafional  ufe  of  the  bark,  he 
fo  far  conquered  this  radical  infirmity,  that  he 
protracted  life  far  beyond  its  ufual  duration  j  and, 
after  an  illnefs  of  three  days,  he  expired,  almoft 
without  a  pang,  in  January  1752,  in  the  ninety-firfi; 
year  of  his  age. 

06  la 
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In  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  and  well  proportioned ; 
in  his  manners,  eafy  and  engaging;  and  in  his  con- 
•verfation,  fprightly  and  agreeable.  Any  propofal 
whatever,  having  the  public  good  for  its  objedt,  was 
fure  to  meet  with  his  zealous  encouragement :  but 
his  chief  regard  was  extended  to  the  poor.  He  was 
a  governor  of  almoft  every  hofpital  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  them,  both  in  his 
life  time,  and  by  his  will.  He  drew  up  the  plan  of 
a  difpenfatory,for  fupplying  the  poor  with  medicines 
at  prime  coft ;  which  the  college  of  phyficians,  in 
feme  meafure,  carried  into  execution,  by  ordering 
the  company  of  apothecaries  to  retail  medicines  at 
their  hall ;  but  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  this  in- 
ftitution  is  now  greatly  abufed,  every  private  che- 
mift  felling  medicines  cheaper  than  they  can  be  had 
at  the  apothecaries  hall.  Yet,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  this  very  company,  for  he 
made  them  a  prefent  of  their  botanical  garden  at 
Chelfea ;  in  the  center  of  which  they  have  indeed 
erected  a  ftatue  to  his  memory,  admirably  well  exe- 
cuted, by  the  late  eminent  Mr.  Ryfbrack.  He  pro- 
moted the  eftablimment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in 
1732,  and  he  aflifted  captain  Coram  in  obtaining 
the  charter  and  fubfcriptions  for  the  foundling  hoi- 
pita!  in  1739,  he  likewife  formed  the  plan  for  bring- 
ing up  the  children  with  refpect  to  diet,  and  the 
care  of  their  health. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  the  firft  introducer  of  the  ufe 
of  the  jefuits  bark  in  England ;  he  brought  it  into 
universal  practice  not  only  as  a  remedy  in  fevers, 
but  likewife  in  moft  nervous  diforders,  in  violent 
haemorrhages,  and  in  mortifications.  His  efficacious 
receipt  for  difeafes  of  the  eyes ;  and  his  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  are  medicines  in  eftablifh.ed 
ufe,  having  been  generally  fuccefsful, 

It 
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It  now  remains  that  we  fhould  give  fome  account 
of  theBritifhMufeum,  which  will  be  a  lading  mo- 
nument of  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  though 
I  can  by  no  means  allow  him  the  honourable  title 
of  being  the  founder:  in  this  particular,  I  think  the 
authors  of  the  new  and  general  biographical  dic- 
tionary have  gone  too  far.  It  is  true,  the  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  his  tafte,  judgment,  and  afliduity, 
tor  having  formed  fuch  a  repofitory  of  natural  pro- 
dudions  and  other  curiofities,  as  were  deemed  ufe- 
ful  to  iiluftrate  a  great  variety  of  fubjedts,  and  to 
aflift  ftudents  and  pupils  in  almoft  every  branch  of 
arts  and  fcience ;  if  no  fuch  valuable  collection  had 
fublifted,  government  would  not  have  had  a  proper 
bails  for  improving  on  fuch  an  excellent  plan,  by 
adding  other  collections  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  and 
making  one  grand  mufaeum  of  the  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  But  it  fhould  be  remembered 
that  part  of  Sir  Hans's  collection  was  a  free  gift  to 
him,  from  a  private  gentleman,  who,  if  he  could  have 
lived  to  have  feen  a'  national  mufaeum  eftablifhed, 
molt  probably  would  have  bequeathed  his  curiofities 
to  the  public.     It  would  therefore  have  redounded 
more  to  his  honour,  if  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  either, 
in  the  fpiritof  true  patriotifm,  ^bequeathed  his  cu- 
riofities to  his  country,  or  have  left  it  to  the  care  of 
government  to  have  made  a  proper  compenfation  to 
his  heirs,  who  were  people  of  great  fortune,  inde- 
pendant  of  the  fum  he  thought  proper  to  demand  for 
them. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  directed  that  his  valuable  mu- 
faeum, together  with  his  library,  confifting  of  up- 
wards of  50,000  volumes,  and  3,560  manufcripts, 
fhould  be  offered  to  the  parliament  for  the  ufe  of  the 
public,  on  paying  the  fum  of  20,000!.  to  his  heirs  : 
but  if  the  parliament  fhould  not  choofe  to  purchafe 
them,  then,  on  the  fame  conditions,  they  were  to 

be 
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be  offered  to  the  academies  of  fciences  of  Peterfburgh, 
Paris,  and  Madrid,  fucceflively ;  and  if  all  thefe 
fliould  refufe  them,  the  executors  were  to  fell  them, 
in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhould  think  expedient.  For 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  parliament  agreed  to  the 
terms,  but  confldering  this  collection,  though  va- 
luable, as  not  fufficiently  extenfive  for  a  national 
mufaeum,  an  act  was  made  for  railing  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney by  lottery,  not  only  to  purchafe  this,  but  other 
valuable  collections,  and  toeftablifh  proper  officers, 
with  competent  falaries,  to  take  care  of  the  whole, 
and  to  exhibit  it,  under  proper  reftrictions,  without 
further  fee  or  reward. 

Accordingly,  all  that  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
fcripts,  denominated  theHarleian  mifcellany,  from 
its  collector  and  proprietor,  Robert  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford,  was  purchafed  of  his  daughter,  theduchefs 
of  Portland  for  io,00ol.  To  thefe  were  added,  the 
famous  Cottonian  library,  which  we  have  noticed 
in  the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  vol.  3.  and  the 
king's  or  royal  library  j  Montague-houfe  was  like- 
wife  purchafed  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  them 
all  intire  under  one  roof;  the  inftitution  wasintitled, 
with  great  propriety,  TheBRiTiSHMus^EUM,  and 
the  great  officers  of  ftate  for  the  time  being,  toge- 
ther with  the  biihop  of  London,  and, the  prefidents 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  college  of  phyficians, 
were  made  perpetual  truftees  :  they  have  a  power 
to  add  to  the  muCaeum  by  purchafes  ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, within  thefe  three  years,  have  granted  a  fum, 
of  money  for  that  purpofe. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  only  published  one  work,  which 
is  in  the  higheit  repute ;  The  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Jamaica,  2  vols.  folio. 
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The  LIFE  of 

HENRY     FIELDING. 

[A.  D.  1707,  to  1754.] 

'T*  HIS  vigilant,  active  magittrate,  and  eminent 
-*•  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Edmund  Fielding,  who 
ferved  in  the  wars  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  arrived  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  or  the  be- 
ginning of  George  II.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  judge  Gould,  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Gould,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer :  he  was  born  at  Sharphard-park,  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  in  1707;  and  was  the  eldeft  of  four  fitters 
and  a  brother.  Sarah  Fielding,  his  third  fitter,  is 
well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  many  elegant 
performances. 

His  mother  dying,  lieutenant-general  Fielding 
married  a  fecond  time,  and  the  iflue  of  that  mar- 
riage was  fix  fons,  George,  James,  Charles,  John, 
William,  and  Bafil ;  all  dead  except  Sir  John 
Fielding,  who  fucceeded  his  half  brother  Henry, 
in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of 
Middlefex,  Surrey,  Efiex,  and  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Weftmintter ;  and  who,  by  the  improve- 
ments he  has  made  in  our  defective  fyftem  of  police, 
has  acquired  great  reputation,  and  the  honour  of 
being  coniidered  as  the  chief  magiftrate  in  thofe 
exteiifive  jurifdi&ions. 

Henry 
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Henry  Fielding  received  the  firft  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  home,  under  the  care  of  the  icve- 
rend  Mr.  Oliver,  of  whom  he  has  given  a  very  hu- 
morous and  {hiking  portrait  in  Jofeph  Andrews^ 
under  the  name  ef  parfon  Trulliber. 

From  Mr.  Oliver's  care  he  was  removed  to  Eton- 
fchoo),  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late 
lords  Lyttelton  and  Holland,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  Mr.  Winnington,  and  lord  Chatham, 
the  only  furvivor.  When  he  left  this  great  femi- 
nary,  he  was  faid  to  be  uncommonly  verfed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  claflics ;  for  both  which  he  ever 
retained  a  ftrong  admiration. 

From  Eton  he  was  fent  to  Leyden,  and  there  he 
ftudied  the  civilians  for  about  two  years ;  but  re- 
mittances failing,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  there- 
about, he  returned  from  Leyden  to  London  ; 
where,  though  under  age,  he  found  himfelf  his 
own  mafter ;  from  which  fource  flowed  all  the  in- 
conveniencies  that  attended  him  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  brilliancy  of  his  wit, 
the  vivacity  of  his  humour,  and  his  high  relifh  of 
focial  enjoyment,  foon  brought  him  into  requeft 
with  men  of  tafte  and  literature,  and  with  the  vo- 
luptuous of  all  ranks.  His  finances  were  not  equal 
to  the  frequent  draughts  made  upon  him  by  the 
extravagance  which  naturally  followed.  He  was 
allowed,  indeed,  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  by 
his  father;  but,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  any 
body  might  pay  it  that  would. 

The  fact  was,  General  Fielding  having  married 
again  foon  after  the  death  of  our  author's  mother, 
had  fo  large  an  increafe  of  family,  and  that  too  fo 
quick,  that  he  could  not  fpare  any  confiderable 
difburfements  for  the  maintenance  of  his  eldeft  fon. 
Of  this  truth  Henry  Fielding  was  fenfible;  and  he 
was  therefore,  in  whatever  difficulties  he  might  be 
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involved,  never  wanting  in  filial  piety  ;  which,  his 
neareft  relations  agree,  was  a  ihining  part  of  his 
character. 

Difappointments,  indeed,  were  obferved  to  pro- 
voke him  into  occafional  peevifhnefs,  and  feverity 
of  animadverfion  ;  but  his  general  temper  was  re- 
markably gay,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  overflowing 
\vith  wit,  mirth,  and  good-humour. 

Difagreeable  impreilions  never  continued  long 
upon  his  mind ;  his  imagination  was  fond  of  feizing 
every  gay  profpedt;  and,  in  his  worft  adverfities, 
filled  him  with  fanguine  hopes  of  a  better  fituation. 
To  obtain  this,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould 
find  refources  in  his  wit  and  invention  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftage  in 
the  year  1727,  being  then  about  twenty  years  of 
age. 

His  firft  dramatic  piece  foon  after  adventured  into 
the  world,  and  was  called  **  Love  in  feveral  Mafques." 
It  immediately  fucceeded  the  Provoked  Hufband,  a 
play,  which,  for  the  continued  fpace  of  twenty- 
eight  nights,  received  as  great  and  as  juft  applaufes 
as  ever  were  beftowed  on  the  Englifh  ftage.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  obftacles,  Fielding's  play  was 
favourably  received. 

His  fecond  play,  "  the  Temple  Beau,"  appeared 
the  year  after.  From  the  year  1727  to  the  end  of 
1736,  al moft  all  his  plays  and  farces  were  written, 
not  above  two  or  three  having  appeared  fmce  that 
time;  fo  that  he  produced  about  eighteen  theatrical 
performances,  plays  and  farces  included,  before  he 
Was  quite  thirty  years  of  age. 

Though  in  the  plan  of  his  pieces  he  is  not  always 
regular,  yet  he  is  often  happy  in  his  diction  and 
ftile;  and,  in  every  groupe  that  he  has  exhibited, 
there  are  to  be  feen  particular  delineations  that  will 
amply  recompenfe  the  attention  beftowed  upon 

them. 
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them.  The  comedy  of  the  Mifer,  which  he  has 
moftly  taken  from  Moliere,  has  maintained  its 
ground  upon  the  ftage  ever  iince  it  was  firft  per- 
formed ;  and  has  the  value  of  a  copy  from  a  great 
painter,  by  an  eminent  hand. 

The  comedy  of  Pafquin,  hinted  at  by  lord  Chef- 
terfield  in  his  fpeech,  and  fome  other  piece,  which 
being  fuppreffed,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  pre- 
ferve,  even  in  manufcripr,  together  with  "  the 
Historical  Regifter,"  which  is  full  of  fevere  fatire 
on  the  great  men  of  the  time,  in  high  office,  un- 
doubtedly occafioned  the  act  of  parliament,  of 
which  we  have  taken  fo  much  notice  in  lord  Chef- 
terfield's  life,  for  fubjecting  all  new  plays  to  the 
infpection  and  licence  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 

His  farces  were  almoft  all  of  them  very  fuccefs- 
ful  j  and  many  of  them  are  flill  acted  every  winter 
with  approbation.  They  were  generally  the  pro- 
duction of  two  or  three  mornings.  The  Lottery, 
the  Intriguing  Chambermaid,  and  the  Virgin  Un- 
mafked,  befides  the  real  entertainment  they  afford, 
had,  on  their  firft  appearance,  this  additional  merit, 
that  they  ferved  to  make  difcoveries  of  that  true  co- 
mic genius  which  was  then  dawning  forth  in  that 
celebrated  actrefs,  Mrs.  Clive. 

So  early  as  when  he  was  atLeyden,  Mr.  Fielding 
made  fome  efforts  towards  a  comedy  in  the  (ketch 
of  Don  Quixote  in  England.  When  he  left  that 
place,  and  fettled  in  London,  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters attracted  his  notice,  and  of  courfe  ferved  to 
ftrengthen  his  favourite  inclination  :  the  mconfif- 
tencies  that  flow  from  vanity,  from  affectation, 
from  hypocrify,  from  pretended  friendship,  and, 
infhort,  all  the  diflbnant  qualities  which  are  often 
•ivhimfically  blended  together  by  the  follies  of  men, 
could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  perfon  who  had  fo  fine  a 
ienfe  of  ridicule ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
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he  never  feems  fo  happy,  as  when  he  is  developing 
a  character  made  up  of  motley  and  repugnant  pro- 
perties. 

To  fearch  out  and  defcribe  objects  of  this  kind, 
feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  bent  of  his  mind  ; 
and,  from  his  happy  defcription  of  the  manners,  he 
may  juflly  be  pronounced  an  admirable  comic  genius 
in  the  largeft  acceptation  of  the  phrafe,  implying 
humorous  and  pleafant  imitation  of  men  and  man- 
ners, whether  in  the  way  of  fabulous  narration,  or 
of  dramatic  compofition. 

In  the  former  fpecies  of  writing  lav  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Fielding  :  in  drama"'::  imitation  he 
muft  be  allowed  to  fall  fhort  of  the  .Treat  mafters  in 
that  art.  What  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hurd  obferves 
of  Benjohnfon,  may  be  juftly  applied  to  Fielding: 

"  His  tafte  for  ridicule  was  iirong,  but  indeli- 
cate, which  made  him  not  over  curious  in  the  cl/  ice 
of  his  topics.  His  ftyle  in  picturing  his  chara&ei  •, 
though  mafterly,  was  without  that  e^glih-^c  ~  ' 
hand,  which  is  required  to  correct  and  allay  the 
force  of  fo  bold  a  colouring.  Thus  the  bias  of 
his  nature  leaning  him  toPlautus,  rather  than  Te- 
rence, for  his  model,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  his  wit  is  too  frequently  cauftic,  his  raillery 
coarfe,  and  his  humour  exceffive." 

There  is  another  circumftance  refpech'ng  the 
drama,  in  which  Fielding's  judgment  feems  to  have 
failed  him  :  the  ftrength  of  his  genius  certainly  lay 
in  fabulous  narration,  and  he  did  not  fufficiently 
confider,  that  fome  incidents  of  a  ftory  which, 
when  related,  may  be  worked  up  into  much  plea- 
fantry  and  humour,  are  apt,  when  thrown  into  ac- 
tion, to  excite  fenfations  incompatible  with  hu- 
mour and  ridicule. 

To  thefe  caufes  of  his  failure  in  the  province  of 
the  drama,  may  be  added  that  fovereign  contempt 
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he  always  entertained  for  the  understandings  of  the 
generality  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him, 
that  a  particular  fcene  was  dangerous,  on  account  of 
its  coarfenefs,  or  becaufe  it  retarded  the  general  bu- 
fmefs  with  feeble  efforts  of  wit ;  he  doubted  the 
difcernment  of  his  auditors,  and  fo  thought  himfelf 
fecured  by  their  ftupidity,  if  not  by  his  own  humour 
and  vivacity.  A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
difpofition  appeared  when  the  comedy  of  "  the 
"Wedding  Day"  was  put  into  rehearfal. 

An  actor,  who  was  principally  concerned  in  the 
piece,  and,  though  young,  was  then,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  uncommon  talents,  an  early  favourite  of 
the  public,  told  Mr.  Fielding,  he  was  apprehenfive, 
that  the  audience  would  make  free  with  him  in  a 
particular  paflage ;  adding,  that  a  repulfe  might  fo 
ik'rry  hi*  fj-irits,  Z?  to  uifconcert  him  for  the  reft  of 
the  night,  and  therefore  begged  that  it  might  be 
omitted.  "No,  d — mn  'em,"  replied  the  bard,  "  if 
the  fcenc  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  find  that  out." 

Accordingly,  the  play  was  brought  on  without 
alteration ;  and,  juil  as  had  been  forefeen,  the  dif- 
approbation  of  the  houfe  was  provoked  at  the  paf- 
fage  before  objected  to  ;  and  the  performer,  alarm- 
ed and  uneafy  at  the  hifles  he  had  met  with,  retired 
into  the  green-room,  where  the  author  was  folacing 
himfelf  with  a  bottle  of  champaign.  He  had  by 
this  time  drank  pretty  plentifully,  and  cocking  his 
eye  at  the  actor,  while  dreams  of  tobacco  trickled 
down  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  "  What's  the 
matter,  Garrick,"  fays  he,  "  what  are  they  hifling 
now  ?"  "  Why,  the  fcene  that  I  begged  you  to 
retrench;  I  knew  it  would  not  do  ;  and  they  have 
fo  frightened  me,  that  I  lhall  not  be  able  to  collect 
myfeff  again  the  whole  night."  "  Oh  !  d — mn 
*em,"  replies  the  author,  "  they  have  found  it  out, 
have  they  ?" 

If 
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If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  remarks  an  obferva- 
tion  of  his  own  ;  "  that  he  left  off"  writing  for  the 
ftage,  when  he  ought  to  have  begun ;"  and,  to- 
gether with  this,  confider  his  extreme  hurry  and 
difpatch,  we  {hall  be  able  fully  to  account  for  his 
not  bearing  a  more  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  rank 
of  dramatic  writers. 

It  is  apparent,  that,  in  the  frame  and  conflitu- 
tion  of  his  genius  there  v/as  no  defecl:,  but  fome 
faculty  or  other  was  fufYered  to  lie  dormant,  and 
the  reft,  of  courfe,  were  exerted  with  lefs  efficacy  : 
at  one  time  we  fee  his  wit  fuperfeding  all  his  other 
talents ;  at  another,  his  invention  runs  riot,  and 
multiplies  incidents  and  characters  in  a  manner 
repugnant  to  all  the  received  laws  of  the  drama. 
Generally  his  judgment  was  very  little  confulted  j 
and,  indeed,  how  could  it?  When  he  had  con- 
tracted to  bring  on  a  play,  or  a  farce,  he  would 
go  home  rather  late  from  a  tavern,  and  the  next 
morning,  deliver  a  fcene  to  the  players,  written 
upon  the  papers  which  wrapped  up  the  tobacco  in 
which  he  fo  much  delighted. 

Though  it  was  the  lot  of  Henry  Fielding  to 
write  always  with  a  view  to  profit,  he  derived  but 
fmall  aids  towards  his  fubfirience  from  the  treafurer 
of  the  play-houfe.  One  of  his  farces  he  has  printed 
as  it  was  damned  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury- 
lane ;  and  that  he  might  be  more  generous  to  his 
enemies  than  they  were  willing  to  be  to  him,  he 
informs  them,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  Mif- 
cellanies,  that,  for  the  Wedding -Day,  though 
aded  fix  nights,  his  profits  from  the  houfe  did 
not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 

A  fate  not  much  better  attended  him  in  his  ear- 
lier productions  :  but  the  feverity  of  the  public, 
and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  met  with  a  noble 
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alleviation  from  the  patronage  of  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond,  John,  duke  of  Argyll,  the  late  duke 
of  Roxborough,  and  manyperfons  of  diftinguifhed 
rank  and  character ;  among  whom  may  be  num- 
bered the  late  lord  Lyttelton,  whofe  friendfhip  to 
our  author  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  misfortunes 
while  he  lived,  and  exerted  itfelf  towards  his  me- 
mory when  he  was  no  more,  by  taking  pains  to 
clear  up  imputations  of  a  particular  kind,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  againft  his  character. 

Mr.  Fielding  had  not  been  long  a  writer  for  the 
ftage,  when  he  married  Mifs  Craddock,  a  beauty 
from  Salifbury.  About  that  time  his  mother  dying, 
a  moderate  eftate,  at  Stower,  in  Dorfetfhire,  de- 
volved to,  him.  To  that  place  he  retired  with  his 
wife,  on  whom  he  doated,  with  a  refolution  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  the  follies  and  intemperances  of  a  town 
life.  But,  unfortunately,  a  kind  of  family-pride 
here  gained  an  afcendant  over  him,  and  he  began 
immediately  to  vie  in  fplendor  with  the  neighbour- 
ing country  gentlemen.  With  an  eftate  not  much 
above  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  his  wife's 
fortune,  v/hich  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  he  encumbered  himfelf  with  a  large  reti- 
nue of  fervants,  all  clad  in  coftly  yellow  liveries. 
For  their  mafter's  honour,  thefe  people  could  not 
defcend  fo  low,  as  to  be  careful  in  their  apparel, 
but  in  a  month  or  two  were  unfit  to  be  feen ;  the 
fquire's  dignity  required  that  they  fhould  be  new 
equipped  j  and  his  chief  pleafure  confifted  in  fociety 
and  convivial  mirth,  hofpitality  threw  open  his 
doors,  and  in  lefs  than  three  years,  entertainments, 
hounds,  and  horfes,  entirely  devoured  a  little  pa- 
trimony, which,  had  it  been  managed  with  ceco- 
nomy,  might  have  fecured  to  him  a  ftate  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  reft  of  his  life.  Senfible  of  the 
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difagreeable  fituation  he  had  now  reduced  himfelf 
to,  he  immediately  determined  to  exert  his  beft  en- 
deavours to  recover  what  he  had  wantonly  thrown 
away,  a  decent  competence  j  and  being  then  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law.  The  friendfhips  he  met  with  from 
fome,  who  have  fmce  rifen  to  be  the  firft  orna- 
ments of  the  law,  will  ever  do  honour  to  his  me- 
mory. His  application,  while  he  was  a  ftudentin 
the  Temple,  was  remarkably  intenfe  :  he  has  been 
frequently  known,  by  his  intimates,  to  retire  late 
at  night  from  a  tavern  to  his  chambers,  and  there 
read,  and  make  extracts  from  the  moft  abftrufe 
authors,  for  feveral  hours  before  he  went  to  bed. 
After  the  cuftomary  time  of  probation  at  the  Tem- 
ple, he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  with 
affiduity,  both  in  term-time  and  on  the  weftern 
circuit,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted  ;  but  the 
gout  foon  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  be  as 
conftant  at  the  bar,  as  the  laborioufnefs  of  his 
profeifion  required  :  he  could  only  now  follow 
the  law  by  ftarts,  at  fuch  intervals  as  were  free 
from  indifpofition  ;  which  could  not  but  be  a  dif- 
fpiriting  circumftance,  as  he  faw  himfelf  at  once 
difabled  from  ever  rifing  to  the  eminence  he  afpired 
to.  However,  under  the  feverities  of  pain  and 
want,  he  ftill  purfued  his  refearches  with  an  eager- 
nefs  of  curiofity  peculiar  to  him  j  and,  though  it 
is  wittily  remarked  by  Wycherly,  that  Apollo  and 
Lyttelton  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain,  yet  Mr. 
Fielding  is  allowed  to  have  acquired  a  refpeclable 
fhare  of  jurifprudence,  and  in  fome  particular 
branches  he  is  faid  to  have  rifen  to  a  great  degree 
of  eminence,  more  efpecjally  in  crown-law,  as 
may  be  judged  from  his  leaving  two  volumes  in 
folio  on  that  fubjecl:,  This  work  remains  ftill 
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unpubliflied,  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Sir  John 
Fielding ;  and  it  is  deemed  perfect  in  fome  parts. 
It  will  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  great  force 
and  vigour  of  his  mind,  if  we  confider  him  purfu- 
ing  fo  arduous  a  ftudy  under  the  exigencies  of 
family  diftrefs,  with  a  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  looking  up  to  him  for  fubfif- 
tence,  with  a  body  lacerated  by  the  acuteft  pains^ 
and  with  a  mind  diffracted  with  a  thoufand  avoca- 
tions, and  obliged,  for  immediate  fupply,  to  pro- 
duce, almoft  extempore,  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pam- 
phlet, or  a  news-paper. 

A  large  number  of  fugitive  political  trails,  which 
had  their  value  when  the  incidents  were  actually 
patting  on  the  great  fcene  of  bufmefs,  came  from 
his  pen  :  the  periodical  paper,  called  "  the  Cham- 
pion,"' owed  its  chief  fupport  to  his  abilities;  and 
though  his  eiFays  in  that  collection  cannot  now  be 
afcertained,  yet  the  reputation  arifing  to  him,  at 
the  time  of  publication,  was  not  inconfiderable. 

In  the  progrefs  of  Henry  Fielding's  talents,  there 
feem  to  have  been  three  remarkable  periods  ;  one, 
when  his  genius  broke  forth  at  once,  with  an  efFul-  . 
gence  fuperior  to  all  the  rays  of  light  it  had  before 
emitted,  like  the  fun  in  his  morning  glory ;  the  l"e- 
cond,  when  it  was  difplayed  with  collected  force, 
and  a  fulnefs  of  perfection,  like  the  fun  in  meridian 
majefty  ;  and  the  third,  when  the  fame  genius, 
grown  more  cool  and  temperate,  ftill  continued  to 
cheer  and  enliven,  but  {hewed  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  was  tending  to  its  decline,  like  the  fun,  abating 
from  his  ardor,  but  ftill  gilding  the  weftern  hemi- 
fphere. 

To  thefe  three  epochas  of  our  author's  genius, 
there  is  an  exadl:  analogy,  in  his  Jofeph  Andrews, 
Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia.  It  will  not  be  improper 
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here  to  mention,  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Young, 
a  learned  and  much  efteemed  friend  of  Mr, 
Fielding's,  fat  for  parfon  Adams.  Mr.  Young  was 
remarkable  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  authors,  and  had  as  paffionatc  a  veneration 
for  /Efchylus  as  parfon  Adams ;  the  overflowings 
of  his  benevolence  were  as  ftrong,  and  his  fits  of 
reverie  were  as  frequent,  a  id  occurred,  too,  upon 
the  moft  interefting  occafions.  Of  this  laft  obfer- 
vation  a  fmgular  inftance  is  given,  by  a  gentleman 
who  ferved,  during  the  laft  war,  in  Flanders,  in 
the  very  fame  regiment  to  which  Mr.  Young  was 
chaplain  :  on  a  fine  fummer's  evening,  he  thought 
proper  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his  love  of  a  folitary- 
walk;  and  accordingly  he  fallied  forth  from  his  tent: 
the  beauties  of  the  hemifphere,  and  the  landfcape 
round  him,  prefied  warmly  on  his  imagination  ; 
his  heart  overflowed  with  benevolence  to  all  God's 
creatures,  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Difpenftx 
of  that  emanation  of  glory  which  covered  the  face 
of  things.  It  is  very  poffible  that  a  paffage  in  his 
dearly  beloved  JEi'chylus  occurred  to  his  memory 
on  this  occafion,  and  feduced  his  thoughts  into  a 
profound  meditation.  Whatever  was  the  objedt  of  his 
reflections,  certain  it  is,  that  fomethingdid  power- 
fully feize  his  imagination,  fo  as  to  preclude  all 
attention  to  things  that  lay  immediately  before 
him  ;  and,  in  that  deep  fit  cf  abfence,  Mr.  Young 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  till  he  arrived  very  qui- 
etly and  calmly,  in  the  enemy's  camp,  where  he 
was,  with  difficulty,  brought  to  a  recollection  of 
himfelf,  by  the  repetition  of  "  Qui  va  la,"  from 
the  foldiers  upon  duty.  The  officer  who  com- 
manded, finding  that  he  had  ftrayed  thither  in  the 
undefigning  fimplicity  of  his  heart,  and  feeing  an 
innate  goodnefs  in  his  prifoner,  which  commanded 
You  VI.  P  his 
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his  refpe£t,  very  politely  gave  him  leave  to  purfue 
his  contemplations  home  again. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Jofeph  Andrews, 
Fielding's  laft  comedy,,  the  Wedding- Day,  was 
exhibited  on  the  ftage  ;.  and,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  it  was  attended  with  an  indifferent  fharc 
of  fuccefs.  The  law,  from  this  time,  had  its  hot 
and  cold  fits  with  him.  The  repeated  fhocks  of 
illnefs  dtfabled  him  from  being  as  afiiduous  an  at- 
tendant at  the  bar,  as  his  own  inclination,  and' 
patience  of  the  moft  laborious  application,  would" 
otherwife  have  made  him.  Befides  the  demands- 
for  expence,  which  his  valetudinarian  habit  o£ 
body  eonftantly  made  upon  him,  he  had  likewife  a 
family  to  maintain  ;  from  bufmefs  he  derived  little 
or  no  fupplies ;  and  his  profpecls,  therefore,  grew 
every  day  more  gloomy  and  melancholy.  To  thefe 
difcouraging  circumftances,  if  we  add  the  infirmity 
of  his  wifer  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  the  ago- 
nies he  felt  on  her  account,  the  meafure  of  his 
afflictions  will  be  well  nigh  full.  To  fee  her  daily 
languishing  and  wearing  away  before  his  eyes,  was 
too  much  for  a  man  of  his  itrong  fenfations  ;  the 
fortitude  of  mind,  with  which  he  met  all  the  other 
calamities  of  life,  dcferted  him  on  this  moft  trying 
occafion  ;  and  her  death,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  brought  on  fuch  a  vehemence  of  griefy 
that  his  friends  began  to  think  him  in  danger  of 
lofmg  his  reafon. 

When  the  firft  emotions  of  his  forrow  were 
abated,  he  began  again  toftruggle  with  his  fortune. 
He  engaged  in  two  periodical  papers  fucceflively. 
The  firft  of  thefe  was  called,  The  True  Patriot, 
which  was  fet  on  foot  during  the  late  rebellion,  and 
was  conducive  to  the  excitement  of  loyalty,  and  a 
love  for  the  conftitution  in  the  breaft  of  his  coun- 
try meru 
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trymen.  The  Jacobite  Journal  was  calculated  to 
difcredit  the  fhattered  remains  of  an  unfuccefsfui 
party  ;  and,  by  a  well-applied  raillery  and  ridicule, 
to  bring  the  fentiments  of  the  difaffe&ed  into  con- 
tempt. 

By  this  time  Fielding  had  attained  the  age  of 
forty-three;  and,  being  incelTantly  puriued  by  re- 
iterated attacks  of  the  gout,  he  was  wholly  rendered 
incapable  of  purfuing  the  bufinefe  of  abarrifter  any 
longer.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  accept  the 
office  of  an  adling  magrftrate  in  the  commillion  of 
the  peace  forMiddlefex,  with  a  yearly  penfion  from 
government* 

That  he  was  attentive  to  the  duties  of  this  public 
ftation  is  evident,,  from  the  many  traces  he  pub- 
lifhed  relating  to  feveral  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to 
the  vices  and  mal-praclices  which  thofe  laws  were 
intended  toreftrain;  particularly  "  A  Charge  to  the 
Grand-jury,  delivered  atWeftminfter,  on  the  29111 
of  June  1749  ;"  the  "Enquiry  into  the  Cauics 
of  the  Increafe  of  Robberies  j"  and  "  A  Propoial 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor." 

Amidft  thefe  fevere  exercifes  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  and  all  the  laborious  duties  of  his  office,  his 
invention  could  not  lie  (till ;  but  he  found  leifure 
to  amufe  himfelf,  and  afterwards  the  world,  with 
The  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones.  And  now  we  are  ar- 
rived at  the  fecond  grand  epoch  of  Mr.  Fielding's 
genius,  when  all  his  faculties  were  in  perfect  uni- 
fon,  and  confpired  to  produce  a  complete  work, 
eminent  in  all  the  great  eiFentials  of  compofition  j  in 
fable,  character,  fentiment,  and  elocution  j  and, 
as  thefe  could  not  be  all  united  in  fo  high  an  aflem- 
blage,  without  a  rich  invention,  a  fine  imagination, 
an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  lively  wit,  we  may 
fairly  here  decide  his  character,  and  pronounce  him 
the  Englilh  Cervantes. 

P    2  It 
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It  may  be  added,  that,  in  many  parts  of  Ton* 
Jones,  we  find  he  poffdfed  the  fofter  graces  of  cha- 
racter painting,  and  of  defcription;  many  fituations 
and  fentiments  are  touched  with  a  delicate  hand, 
and  throughout  the  work  he  feems  to  feel  as  much 
delight  in  defcribing  the  amiable  part  of  human  na- 
ture, as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exaggerating  the 
ftrong  and  harm  features  of  turpitude  and  deformity. 

Thus  have  we  traced  our  author  in  his  progrefs 
to  the  time  when  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  in  its 
full  growth  of  perfection  ;  from  this  period  it  funk, 
but  by  flow  degrees,  into'  a  decline.  "  Amelia,"1 
which  fucceeded  Tom  Jones, -in  about  four  years,, 
has  indeed  the  marks  of  genius,  but  of  a  genius  be- 
ginning to  fall  into  decay.  Amelia  is  the  Odyfiey,. 
the  moral,  and  pathetic  work  of  Henry  Fielding, 

While  he  was  planning  and  executing  this  piece, 
it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  he  was  di Oracled 
by  that  multiplicity  of  avocations  which  Airrouml 
a  public  magiftrate ;  and  his  conftitution,  now 
greatly  impaired  and  enfeebled,  was  labouring  un- 
der the  attacks  of  the  gout,  which  were  of  courfe 
feverer  than  ever.  However,  the  activity  of  his  mind 
was  not  to  be  fubdued  :  one  literary  purfuit  was  no 
Iboner  over  than  frefh  game  arofe.  A  periodical  pa- 
per, under  the  title  of  TheCoventGarden  Journal, 
by  Sir  Alexander  Drawcanfir,  knight,  and  Cenfor- 
general  of  Great- Britain,  was  immediately  fet  on 
foot.  It  was  publifhed  twice  in  every  week,  viz. 
on  Tuef  Jay  and  Saturday,  and  conduced  fo  much 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  that  it  was  felt 
with  a  general  regret,  that  the  author's  health  did 
not  enable  him  to  perfift  in  the  undertaking  any 
longer. 

Soon  after  this  work  was  dropped,  by  the  advice 
of  phyficians,  Mr.  Fielding  fet  out  for  Lifbon. 
The  lafl  gleams  of  his  wit  and  humour  fparkled  in 

the 
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the  account  he  left  behind  him  of  his  Voyage  to 
that  place.  In  this  his  laft  fketch,  he  puts  us  in 
mind  of  a  perfon,  under  fentence  of  death,  jelting 
on  the  fcaffold  ;  for  his  ftrength  was  now  quite 
exhuufted  ;  and,  in  about  two  months  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Lifbon,  he  yielded  his  laft  breath,  in  the 
year  1754,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  yenr  of  his  age. 

Thus  was  clofed  a  courfe  of  di (appointment, 
diftrefs,  vexation,  infirmity,  and  ftudy  ;  for  with 
each  of  thefe  his  life  was  varioufly  checquered  ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  Wronger  proportions  than  has 
been  the  lot  of  many. 

We  have  feen  how  Mr.  Fielding  very  foon  fquan- 
dered  away  his  fmall  patrimony,  which,  with  ceco- 
jiomy,  might  have  procured  him  independence  ; 
we  have  feen  how  far  he  ruined,  into  the  bargain,  a 
conftitution  which,  in  its  original  texture,  feemed 
formed  to  laft  much  longer.  When  indigence  and 
illnefs  were  once  let  in  upon  him,  he  no  longer  re- 
mained mafter  of  his  own  actions,  and  that  delicacy 
of  conduct,  which  alone  conftitutes  and  preferves 
.a  character,  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

When  he  was  not  under  the  immediate  urgency 
of  want,  they  who  were  intimate  with  him,  are 
ready  to  aver,  that  he  had  a  mind  greatly  fuperior 
to  any  thing  mean  or  little  ;  when  his  finances 
were  exhaulted,  he  was  not  the  moft  elegant  in  his 
choice  of  the  means  to  redr.fs  himfelf ;  and  he 
would  inftantly  exhibit  a  farce,  or  a  puppet-fhew, 
in  the  Haymarlcet-theatre ;  which  was  wholly  in- 
confiftent  with  the  profeflion  he  had  embarked  in. 
But  his  intimates  can  witnefs  how  much  his  pride 
fufFered  when  he  was  forced  into  meafures  of  this 
kind  ;  no  man  having  a  jufter  fenfe  of  propriety, 
or  more  honourable  ideas  of  the  profeflion  of  an 
author  and  a  fcholar. 

F  3  Henry 
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Henry  Fielding  was  in  ftature  rather  rifing  afcore 
fix  feet ;  his  frame  of  body  large,  and  remarkably 
robuft,  till  the  gout  had  broke  the  vigour  of  his 
conftitution. 

An  elegant  and  correct  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Arthur 
Murphy,  Efq;  now  an  eminent  counfellorj  but 
more  generally  known  as  an  excellent  dramatic 
author.  To  Mr.  Murphy's  Eflay  on  the  Life  and 
Genius  of  Fielding,  prefixed  to  his  works,  we 
-^and  indebted  for  the  principal  incidents  'm  thefe 
jnemoirs>. 
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N.  B.     The  Roman  Numerals  direft  to  the  Volume, 
and  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 

A. 

GEORGE,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
iii.   115. 

accident,  an  unhappy  one  befel  him,   123. 

Abdication  of  Jam.es  II.  v.   83. 

Addifon,  Jofepb*  v.   271. 

Aix  la  Cbapelle^  peace  of,  vi.   157. 

Aliian<fr,  the  triple,  account  of,  v.   38. 

Ambaffadors  of  Francis  I.  king  of  France  ;  .account 
of  the  fplendid  reception  given  to  them  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, i.  41. 

Andrew^  Lancelot*  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  iii.  76. 

Anecdote  of  Erafmus  and  Sir  Thomas  Mere,  i.  70* 

••—•of  a  popifh  fraud  at  the  cathedral  ofDublin,  ii.  45. 

—  of  a  tumult  quelled  by  lord  chief-juftice  Holt, 
v.  95. 

jftym,  the  duke  of,  his  arrival  in  England  to  marry 
queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  99. 

Annates,  or  firft  fruits,  a, tax  impofed  on  the  Britrfh 
clergy  by  the  pope,  abojifhed,  i.  3. 

Anne*  queen  of  Great  Britain,  her  accefiion,  v.  134,. 
her  death,  165. 

Anne  of  Cieves,  queen  to  Henry  VIII.  her  mar- 
riage, i.  116. 

Anfon*  lord,  vi.   no. 

Apparition,  ftrange  ftory  of  one,  iii.    ioS. 

Appeals  to  Rome  in  ecclefiaitical  caufes  abolifhed, 
i.  in. 

Armada,  theSpanifh,  account  of  its  arrival  on  the 
Englifh  coafts,  ii.  238.  of  its  difperfion  and  de- 
feat, &c.  5139—243. 
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Articles  of  religion,  account  of  the  fix,  called  the 
bloody  articles,  i.   208. 

Jfcham,  Roger,  ii.   i. 

B. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  fome  account  of  him,  ii.  186. 

Bacon,  Francis,  lord  Verulam,  iii.  55. 

Bxnbury,  lord,  his  extraordinary  ca/e,  v.  84. 

Barnard,   Sir  John,  vi.    127. 

Barton,  Eliz.  the  maid  of  Kent,  her  fiory,  i.  99. 

Battle  of  the  Spurs,  i.   25. 

Beaton,  cardinal,  aiTaflinated,  ii.   20. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  iii.   250. 

Becker,   'Joan,  account  of  her,  i.  257. 

Bible,  the  full,  tranflated  into  English,  i.   114. 

Blake,  Robert,  iv.  60. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  v.   138. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thvrna^  fome  account  of  him,  ii.   305. 
founds  the  Bodleian  library,  307. 

Boiingbroke,  lord,  vi.   77. 

Banner,  Edmund,  bifhop  of  London,    account  of 
him,   i.   283. 

Booth,  Henry,   earl  of  Warrington,  v.  i. 

Bcylf,  Richard,   earl  of  Corke,  iii.    178. 

Boyle,  Robert,  v.    1 68. 

Browne,    George,  archbifliop  of  Dublin,   fome  ac- 
count of  him,    ii.  44. 

Buchanan,   George,  ii.   252. 

Bullen  or  Bvleyn,  Anne,  crowned  queen  to  Henry  VIII. 
i.    78. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,   bifhop  of  Saliibury,   v.    99. 

Butler,   "James,  duke  of  Ormond,   iv.   160. 

Sutler,  Samuel^  iv.   245. 

Byng,    George,   lord  Torrington,   vi.    I, 
C. 

Cabal,  account  of,    iv.   192. 

Cabot,  Sebaftian,  i.    287. 

Cadiz,  taken  by  the  Englifh,  ii.  244.. 
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Camden,    William,   ii.   298. 

Camplel,  John,  duke  of  Argyll,  vi.    19. 

Catherine  of  Arragon,   queen   to  Henry  VIII.    her 

trial  and  divorce,   i.   45. 
Cecil i   William,    lord  Burleigh,   ii.    180. 
Cecil,   Sir  Robert?   earl  of  Salifbury,   iii.  12. 
•Charles  I.    makes  war  on   his  fubjedls,   iv.   9. 

depofed,  27.    put  to  cteath,    29. 
Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  founded  by  cardinal 

Wolfey,    i.   36. 
Church  of  England,  made  part  of  the  constitution 

of  the  kingdom,  ii.  40. 

Churchill,  John,  duke  of  Marl  borough,  v.  126. 
Civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    its  origin, 

iii.    154. 

Clarke,   Dr.  Samuel,   vi.    212. 
Ceke,   S'w  Edward,   iii.    131. 
Cole,  Dr.  account  of  him,   i.    266. 
Colet,  Dean,    i.    i. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ajbhy,  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  iv.  137. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  iv.   212. 

Corwin,  Hugh,  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  ii.  45. 
Cotton,   Sir  Robert,  iii.   270. 
—  founds  the  Cottonian  library,    276. 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  i.  243. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  earl  of  Effex,   i.    105. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  iv.    j. 

D. 

Dalrymple,   John,  earl  of  Stair,  vi.    34. 
Devereux,   Robert,  earl  of  Ellex,   ii.  202. 
Dobfon?  William,  iii.   285. 
Drake,    Sir  Francis,  ii.    143. 
Drayton,  Michael,  iii.   2,65. 
Drummond,  llSilliam,  iii.   267. 
Dryden,  Jvkn,  v.    196. 

Dudley,  John,  duke  of  Northumberland,  i.  170. 
Vnktrt^  earl  of  JLeiceftcr,  ii.   79. 

Dutch 
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Dutch  fleet  defeated  by  admiral  Blake,  iv.  65. 
E. 

Edward  VI.  his  acceifion,  i.  131.  Founds  the 
hofpitals  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Bridewell,  1:84.  Account  of  his  death,  &c.  ibid* 

Elections  in  the  city  of  London,  acl  of  parliament 
to -regulate  them,  vi.  128. 

Elizabeth?  queen  of  E^ighmd,  account  of  her  recep- 
tion at  C)xford,  iu  86.  Her  harangue  to  the 
army,  ju.  Account  of  her  lait  illnefs  and 
death,  248. 

Exchange,  Royal,  of  London,  built,  iL  66. 

Excife-bill)  account  of,  vi.   68,   and  132. 

Exdujion-bill,  account  of,  v.   30. 
P, 

Fairfax^  Sir  Thomas,  General  of  the  parliament's 
forces  againft  Charles  1.  iv.  15,  17,  19,  &c. 

Fielding^  Henry  ^  vi.  303. 

Fire  of  London,  iv,  90. 

Fijher,  John^  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  i.  94. 

Flatnfleed)   'John^  v.  264. 

Fletcher,  John>  iii.  252. 

Frobijber  or  Forbijher^  5ir  Martin^  fome  account  of 
him,  ii.  173. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Stepkn,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  i.  225. 

George  I.  his  acceffion,  v.  165.  His  arrival  in 
England,  vi.  27. 

George  II.  his  aceeffion,  vi.  150. 

Gibraltar  laken  from  the  Spaniards,  v.  75. 

Gloucefter^  the  duke  of,  fon  to  queen  Anne,  account 
of  his  illnefs  and  death,  v.  134. 

Greek  profeflbrfhip,  the  firft  founded  at  Oxford, 
i.  36. 

Green^  Anne^  extraordinary  anecdote  of  her,  iv.  263. 

Greenwich  hofpital  built,  v.  299.  Account  of  the 
paintings,  yi.  239. 
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(jrtjham,   Sir  Thomas,   ii.  59.     Founds  Grefham- 

college,  73. 
Grey,    lady  jane,   proclaimed  queen  of  England, 

i.   185.     Beheaded,  238. 
Guifcard,  the  marquis  of,  ftabs  Mr.  Harley  at  the 

council-board,  v.    152. 
Gunpowder-plot^  manifefto  concerning  it,  ii.    305. 

H. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew.,  iv.   116. 
Hampdtn,  John,  iii.    185. 
Hampton- court,  built   by  cardinal   Wolfcy,   i.   30. 

New  royal  apartments,  v.  299. 
Harley,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  v.   151, 
Harvey,  Dr.  William,  i-v.   206. 
ffawtitts,  Sir  Jd>n,  ii.  15^ 

,  Sir  Richard,  ii.    178. 

Henry  VIII.  his  accd&on,  i.  32.     Account  of  his 

death,   129. 

tiighwayman^  anecdote  of,  v.  98. 
Holt,  Sir  John,  v.  82. 
Hooper^  Jebat   bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  account  of 

him,  i.  239. 

Hfward,  Catherine,  queen  to  Henry  VIII.  5.  127. 
Howard^  Thomas,   duke   of  Norfolk,    i.   121. 

-       ,  Sir  Edward,  account  of  him,  i,   123. 

Howard,  Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham,   ii.  234. 
Hyde,  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  iv.  102. 

Jamaica  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  iv.  54. 
fames  1.  account  of  his  acceflion,  iii.  2. 
fames  II.  his  acceflion,  v.  3. 
few-bill,  a<5l  for  naturalizing  them,  vi.  162.     Re- 
pealed, 1631 

Jeivel,  John,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  ii.  9. 
Inclofing  of  lands,  occafions  infurredtions,  i.   149. 
Intertft  of  the  public  funds  reduced,  vi.   160. 
/«/£*,  iii.   287. 
J$en*  iii.   256. 
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K. 
Kett,  the  tanner  of  Norwich,  the  rebellion  under 

him  fuppreflcd,   ii.  42. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  the  order  revived,   vi.   29.* 
Knox,  John,  ii.   18. 

JL/. 

Latlmer,  Hugh,  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  i.   190. 
Laud,  William,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  196. 
Levantine  •  court,    eftablifhed    by  cardinal  Wolfey, 

i.   29. 
Lindfay,  The  Rev.  Mr,  fome  account  of  his  refor- 

mation of  the  ferviceof  the  church  of  England, 

vi.  212. 
Loam  for  the  fervice  of  the  Engliih   government 

borrowed  of  foreigners,  and  negociated  chiefly 

at  Antwerp,  ii.  64. 

,»•.'.     .    firft  raifed  by  Englifh  fubjedts,   69. 
Locke  i  John,  v,   2  1  6. 
Louis  XIV.  account  of  his  ficknefe,  vi.  45.  and  of 

his  death,  46. 
Ludlsw,  Edmund^  iv.  42. 
Lyttehon,  George^  lord,  vi.   198. 

M. 

Marriage  aft*  account  of,  vi.  12$. 
Marvflly  Andrew  ',  iv.    126. 
Mary  I.  queen  of  England,  her  acceffion,  i.   186. 

Married  to  Philip  prince  of  Spain,  279.    Account 

of  her  death,  285. 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  account  of  her,  ii.  90,190, 


Majjacre  of  Paris.,  account  of,  ii.  94* 

Militia  aft,  vi.    170. 

Milton,   "John,  iv.   214. 

Minorca  taken  by  the  French,  vi.   168. 

Man  aft  cries,  diflolution  of  them,  i.   248. 

Monk,  General,  duke  of  Albermarle.,  iv.  77. 

Montague,  Edward,  earl  of  Sandwich,  iv.  92. 

More, 
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More,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  62. 

Mufeum,    the  Britifh,    account  of  its  institution, 

N. 

NantZ)  the  edict  of,  revoked,  v.   17. 
Nafeby,  battle  of,  iv.   16. 

Netherlands,  the  {rates  of,  protected  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, ii.    100. 

r-r-^,  fh.ake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,   118. 
Newfoundland  difcovered,  i.   288. 
Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  v.   306. 
Nova  Scotia  colony  fettled,  vi.   159. 

Obfervatory,  the  royal,  at  Greenwich,  bat  Ft,  v,  26$. 
O'Neale,    Sir  Phelim,    account  of  his  rebellion  in 

Ireland,  iv.   162. 

P. 

Pantaloon  de  Saa,  Den,  beheaded,  iv.  4^. 
Parker,  Matthew,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  ii.  39. 
Parliament,   the  long,  diiFolved,  iv.  39. 
Parr,  Catherine,  queen  to  Henry  Vlli.  marries  Sir 

Thomas  Seymour,  i.  137.  a  confpiracy  againit 

her  life,  233. 

Pelham,  Thomas  Holies,  duke  of  Nevrcaftle,  vi.  145. 
Pelham,  Henry,  vi.    150. 
Penfton  parliament,  v.   2. 
Perrot,  Sir  John,  ii.   123. 
Petition  of  right,  account  of,  iii.   149. 
Petty,  Sir  William^  iv.  261. 
Plague,  the,  in  London,  iv.  89. 
Plays,  New,  fubje£ted  to  a  licence,  vi.   180. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  i.   269. 
Pope,  Alexander,  vi.   241. 
Porteus,  Captain,  account  of,  vi.   23. 
Pragmatic  Sanftion,  fupported  by  George  I,  vi.  74. 
Prior,  Matthew,  v.   117. 
Protejiants,  that  name  rirft  given   to  perfons  pro- 

feffing  the  reformed  religion,  i.    197. 

Puritans^ 
6 
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Puritans,  account  of,  ii.  49. 

Pym,  Mr.  impeaches  the  carl  of  Strafford,  iii. 
R. 

Raddiffe,  Dr.  John,  v.  231. 

Raleigh,   Sir  Walter,  Hi.   23. 

Ramilies,  battle  of,  v.   141. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland,  vi.  46  and  155. 

Reformation  from  popery  promoted,  by  a  tranflation 
of  the  Bible  into  Engliih,  i.  231  and  247. 

Rejioraticn  of  Charles  II.  iv.   87. 

Revolution,  the  glorious,  v.  4. 

Ridley,  Nicholas;  bifhop  of  London,  i.   212. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  v.   60. 

Roufe,  Richard^  poifons   the  bifhop  of  Rochefter's 
foup,  i.  98. 

Rujfel,  William^  lord,  account  of  his  trial  and  death, 
iv.   155. 

Ruffia  company  of  London  eftablifhed,  i.  295. 

Rye-houfe  plot,  account  of,  iv.   154. 
S. 

SatkvUle,  Thomas,  earl  of  Dorfet,  iit.   i. 

Saviie,  Sir  George,  marquis  of  Halifax,  v_.   28. 

School,  St.  Paul's,  founded,  i.   13. 

Ssceffion,  the  famous,  vi.    190. 

Seldcn,  John,  iv.    199. 

Seymour,  Jane,  queen  to  Henfy  VIII.  h«r  death, 
i.   116. 

Seymour,  Edward,  dulce  of  Somerfet,  r.   131, 

Seymour,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  137. 

Shakefpeare,  William,  ii.   277. 

Shovel^  Sir  Cloud -Jly,  v.   50. 

Shrines,  popifh,  removed  from  the  churches,  i.  249. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  ii.   105. 

Shane,  Sir  Haw,  vi.  294. 

Society,  the  Royal,  account  of,  iv.  266.  and  v.  175. 

Somerfet-hsnfe  in  the  Strand,  built  by  Edward  Sey- 
mour, duke  of  Somerfet,  i.   152. 
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Southampton,  made  a  mart  for  the  woollen  manu- 
factures of  England,  i.   189. 

Speedy  John,  iii.   274. 

Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  278, 

Spenfer,  Edmund,  ii.  262. 

Sports,  book  of,  revived,  iii.  208. 

Stanhope,  Philip  Dormer rearl  of  Chefterfield,  vi.  176, 

Steel-yard  corporation  of  merchants  diflblved,  i.  189, 

Style,  the  alteration  of  it,  vi.    160.. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  vi.   268. 

Sydney  Algernon?  iv.   148, 
T. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  v.   35. 

Thomfon,  James,   vi.  286. 

Thornhlll,  Sir  James,  vi.   236. 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,   ibme  account  of  him, 
ii.    188. 

Throne  of  England  declared  vacant,  v.   131. 

Tillotfon,  John,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  v.  8^ 

Tinlan,  the  ifland  of,  defcribed,  vi.   112. 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  levied  by  Charles  I.  without 
the  confent  of  parliament,  iv.   8. 

Tournay  furrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  i.   26.    • 

Vigo,  the  French  and  Spanifh  fleets  defeated  before 
that  place,  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  v.  68. 

Vllliers,  George,   duke  of  Buckingham,  iii.  85. 

the  younger,  duke  of  Buckingham,  iv.  186. 

Virginia,  colony  fettled,  iii.   jo. 

Union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  iii.  i. 

UJhtr,  James,  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  iii.  297. 

Utrecht,  the  peace  of,  v.   164. 
W. 

Waller,  Edmund,   iv.  252. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  earl  of  Orford,  vi.  26. 

Walfingbam,  Sir  Francis,  ii.    115. 

Wentworth,  Mr.  fen-t  to  the  Tower  for  his  freedom 
of  fpeech  in  parliament,  ii.  56. 
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Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  earl  of  Stratford,  iii.  159. 
Whltlocke,  Buljlrode,  fome  account  of,  iv.  36  and  44^ 
William  III.  and  queen  Mary  II.  their  acceflion, 

v.  5- 

Wtllt&ns,  John,  archbifhop  of  York,  iii.  226. 
Wolfe,  General,  v'i.  93.     Conquers  Quebec,  and 

account  of  his  death,   105. 
Wolfey,  cardinal,  i.   18. 

Wood's  halfpence  in  Ireland  fupprefTed,  vi.  281. 
Wren,  Sir  Chri/jopber,  v.   288. 

Y. 
Torkey  Philip,  earl  of  Hard wicke,  vi.   122. 

Z. 
Zutphen,  in  the  Netherlands,  account  of  the  fiege 

of  that  place,  ii.   103. 
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EXPLANATION 

O  -F    THE 

PLATES. 

VOL.     I. 

An  allegorical  Defign,  reprefenting  V  A  LOU  it, 
WISDOM,  and  PIETY,  concluding  a  Britifh 
Youth  to  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

VOL.    II. 

.An  elegant  Defign  in  Honour  of  Queen 
EL  i  z  A  B  E  T  H. 

VOL.     III. 
The  Death  of  the  Patriot  HAMPDEN. 

VOL.     IV. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  delivered  to  WILLIAM  and 
MARY  to  be  figned,  .before  they  afcended  the 
Throne. 

VOL.    V. 

The  Landing  of  GEORGE  I.   at  Greenwich, 
foon  after  his  Acceflion. 

VOL.     VI. 

The  Monument  eredted  to  the  Memory  of  General 
WOLFE  ia  Weftmirifter- abbey. 
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Mortimer,  Thomas     (ed.) 
The  British  Plutarch 
New  ed.,  rev.,   corr.   and 
considerably  enl. 
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